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EDITOR^S PREFACE 


In 1921 the Society published as its Twentieth Yearhooh, Parti, 
the ‘‘Second Report of the Society’s Committee on New Materials 
of Instruction.” Among the various sub-committees which col- 
lected material for that report was one on “Industrial Arts Proj- 
ects,” headed by A. H. Edgerton. For various reasons it proved 
impracticable to incorporate the report of this committee in the 
Yearlooh in question. Since that time the idea of issuing a report 
upon industrial education has gi^own and ramified to include other 
related phases of educational activity, particularly that of voca- 
tional guidance. ' 

The present Part II of the Twenty^Third Yearbook is the fruit 
of this expansion of the original intent to gather projects illustra- 
tive of school work in the industrial arts. The result has been 
the compilation of a fairly extensive mass of material from many 
quartei*s, which ought to afford a fairly good picture of what is 
in the minds of those who are concerned now-a-days with vocational 
guidance and industrial education. Those who are actively en- 
gaged in this field will surely read this Yearbook with keen interest 
to discover what their fellow-workers are doing or planning to do. 
Those who are not actively engaged in this field, and who, at least 
in some cases, entertain more or less suspicion as to the merits of 
the whole movement, will, we trust, read the Yearbook, even if 
critically, to find out what the leaders in the movement advocate 
and why they advocate it. 

To Mr. A. H. Edgerton belongs particular credit for gathering 
and organizing the material of the volume. The editor takes the 
responsibility for the final arrangement of the material. 

Guy M. Whipple. 



FOREWORD 

Recent requests for reliable information to assist boards of edu- 
cation and school officials in determining the relative possibilities 
of different plans for reaKzing common aims, or purposes, in voca- 
tional guidance and industrial education programs have made it 
evident that there is a growing interest in the self -comp arisen and 
self-improvement types of procedure. Ever increasing demands 
confront all public school systems which are seriously attempting 
to meet local needs for extending legitimate forms of educational 
service. The various advantages of such self-imposed inventory 
and readjustment from time to time are becoming obvious to con- 
scientious school administrators and teachers. 

The perplexing problems involved in meeting new and changing 
demands for different kinds and levels of educational opportunity, 
as well as certain honest diiferenccs in opinion concerning the valid- 
ity of these requests for specialized, extended, and cooperative ser- 
vice, have forced a gi’catcr interest in educational and occupational 
diagnosis. Worth-while investigations and analyses have resulted 
from the gradual acceptance by school representatives of the work- 
ing hypothesis that provisions for educational service should be 
based upon established facts, whenever possible, rather than chiefly 
upon more or less variable opinions. This same attitude was evi- 
dently possessed by Charles Dickens when he wrote ‘ ^ Far be it from 
mo to affirm that what everybody says is true.’’ Likewise to-day, 
that which nearly every person believes to be true, or just takes 
for granted becauvsc the majority has accepted it, often possesses 
some admixture of a falsehood which escapes detection for a long 
time because it gets wrapped up, labeled, and pigeon-holed as a 
^'foregone conclusion.” 

This investigation clearly ^shows that the educational traditions, 
as well as these present-day needs, still quite largely determine^ the 
purpose, content, and method of the vocational guidance activities 
and the industrial education programs in a diminishing number of 
school syst-ems. On the other hand, the suggestive reports of nota- 
ble developments in 143 American school systems, which are pre- 
sented in this Yearbook, are so many evidences of a serious attempt 
to prepare our pupils for efficient service and more intelligent citi- 
zenship. 

The social and economic needs of to-day seem to call for provi- 
sions in instruction and guidance which aim (1) to challenge and 
develop the pupil’s aptitudes and capacities and (2) to train and 
educate him for the many-sided demands which the future is ex- 
pected to make upon him. These demands assume that all public 
school systems will attempt to provide curricula for aiding pupils 
who continue their school work to plan their programs more wismy 
in secondary and higher education, and also for helping those who 



might find it advisable or necessary to leave school with a minimal 
amount of preparation to choose their respective procedure more 
thoughtfully. It is interesting to note that increasing numbers of 
teachers and administrators insist that no public school system is 
complete today unless it makes adequate provision for aiding each 
boy or girl in selecting a suitable occupation and preparing prop- 
erly for it. 

The rapid growth of intermediate and junior high schools -in 
this country and the subsequent development of specialized cur- 
ricula in a number of senior high schools, as well as in several sep- 
arate vocational or trade schools, represent a serious attempt to 
assist all children, regardless of their social status or possible life 
work, ill meeting these current and changing demands for many- 
sided service. This gi’owing tendency to respect individual dif- 
ferences by providing varying degrees of differentiation during the 
secondary school period implies that pupils should be provided 
with the kinds and qualities of experience in knowledge and skill 
which will assist them in establishing those habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations that arc found to contribute most to the daily con- 
duct of worthy citizens, intelligent consumers, and effieient pro- 
ducers. 

This opportunity is taken to thank the many teachers, coun- 
sellors, co-ordinators, placement ofScers, principals, supervisors, 
directors, superintendents, state officials, and other specialists who 
have so generously assisted in person, by questionnaire, and by 
letter in securing and interpreting data for the various compara- 
tive studies included in the introductory chapters for Section I on 
Vocational Guidance and Section II on Vocational Education for 
the Industries. It is also desired to express indebtedness to the 
teachers and administrators who have cheerfully co-operated by 
contributing valued reports of their experience in successfully de- 
veloping local courses and programs, a number of which are ac- 
knowledged in the following chapters of Ihis Y earhook. Especial 
acknowledgment is gratefully made to L. A, Herr of The Lincoln 
School, New York City; G. H. Hargitt of the Public Schools, St. 
Louis, Missouri ; John M. Brewer of the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau, Harvard University; Frederick G. Bonser of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; J. C. Beswiek of the California State 
Department of Industrial Education ; Harry D. Kitson, of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Indiana University; Eobert H. Rodgers 
of the Bureau of Teacher Training, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Anthony 
Goldberger of the Continuation School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and James McKinney of the American School, Chicago, Illinois, 
for their able assistance in selecting and adapting designated sec- 
tions of these reports dealing with problems of vocational guidance 
or industrial education. 


A. H. Edgerton. 



SECTION I 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 




CHAPTER I 


PRESENT STATUS OF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A. H. Edgerton 

Teachers College and The Lincoln School, Columbia University 

AND 

L. A. Herr 

The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City 


After reading a considerable amount of current educational 
literature one might conclude that our modern public schools have 
little obligation for assisting adolescent and older boys and girls 
to choose wisely both educational opportunities and occupational 
pursuits. In this connection, it is a significant fact that 143 Ameri- 
can cities recently reported varied attempts to provide organized 
educational and vocational guidance programs in their respective 
school systems. However, it should be borne in mind that these 
Imports re])rcscnt existing tendencies in the more progressive public 
schools. Because of their conviction that practical guidance and 
school counseling are indispensable factors in the success of the 
whole school organization, such schools have ceased to limit the 
scope of their guidance activities to mere theoretical considerations, 
or even to incidental study and action. In these democratic school 
systems an analysis of present-day practices indicates clearly that 
there is a growing consciousness of the urgent need for having 
youths of twelve to fifteen years of ago, and older, encouraged to 
acquire vocational knowledge and insight as a basis for judgment 
and choice. For these children, a public school education now in- 
cludes a reasonable amount of information and perspective of 
relative occupational opportunities and employment requirements. 
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Modern Schools Recognize Increasing Needs for 
Systematic Guidance 

For a number of years the demand for systematic guidance and 
counsel has not been lacking in large and small secondary schools. 
The urgent needs of pupils for choosing suitable schools, courses 
of study, and subjects of instruction, and also for gaining informa- 
tion about possibilities and conditions in selected occupations, have 
challenged our best teachers in modern schools to give limited 
individual and group advisement by means of interviews and con- 
ferences and through various school experiences. But until recently 
vocational guidance in the schools investigated was considered inci- 
dental rather than a definite and functioning part of the whole 
school organization. In fact, until a few years ago everyone in 
general and no one in particular had been charged with this two- 
fold responsibility (1) for aiding individual pupils in choosing 
educational and vocational advantages, and (2) for imparting 
worth-while knowledge of occupational opportunities and employ- 
ment requirements. The results of such hit-or-miss practices usually 
have failed to provide a satisfactory basis for the proper classifica- 
tion of pupils, for the purposeful election of courses, for the in- 
telligent choices of life callings, and for the most satisfactory ad- 
justments in employment. In each one of the cases investigated it 
has been obvious that the success of the guidance program has de- 
pended not only upon the qualifications and the experience of those 
directly responsible for educational and vocational counselling, but 
also upon the adequacy of the provisions for collecting, interpreting, 
and using needed occupational data relating to industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, household, or professional callings. 

It has been realized for some time that guidance activities are 
not to be considered a panacea for all educational and vocational 
iUs. With the few exceptions which will be cited in the following 
pages of this study, it is insisted that the many complexities and 
changes due to social and economic developments practically de- 
mand that boys and girls no longer be required to base their im- 
portant educational decisions and vocational choices and adjust- 
ments upon mere guesses and assumptions or even upon meager 
data. It is quite generally believed that any person must fiirst know 
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something of the meaning of those economic facts, personal rela- 
tionships, and relative values which are inherently related to this 
problem of selecting a suitable life career and preparing adequately 
for it, before a wise decision can be made; that otherwise one is 
prone to deal with opinion, with the too frequent result that he is 
influenced largely by incidental factors. As might be inferred, a 
large majority of these reports also indicate that each individual 
who decides to enter upon a specific training program, designed to 
prepare for a wage-earning occupation, also might well have ac- 
quired a reasonable basis for this choice as a result of some factual 
understanding of his own preferences and abilities. 

As an outcome of these serious endeavors to meet current and 
changing demands for purposeful instruction and systematic guid- 
ance, it is found that marked increases in interest, ambition, and 
school attendance often follow the inauguration and development 
of suitable courses of study and their accompanying guidance pro- 
grams. This is observed most frequently in schools which are at- 
tempting to meet the individual needs and capacities of the pupils 
in question. As many mistakes may result from misinformation 
and misdirection, counsellors, advisers, co-ordinators and teachers in 
increasing numbers arc trying to overcome any practices which 
force unreliable information and unwarranted decisions upon youth. 
Several school systems are now attempting to furnish all pupils in 
junior and senior high schools, as well as those in continuation and 
preparatory classes and specialized vocational courses, with accurate 
knowledge concerning relative opportunities and requirements in 
the social, economic, and the larger personal aspects of important 
life callings. While it has long since been agreed that, if possible, 
children should be sufficiently well prepared in school so that they 
may exercise intelligent judgment in weighing values and in choos- 
ing their future courses of study and work, instances are being re- 
ported from a few cities in which the traditional curriculum is 
failing hopelessly to provide such concrete experiences and reliable 
knowledge as would help materially in making this possibility a 
reality. 

On the other hand, wherever desirable occupational studies have 
been based upon actual facts and have received proper attention, 
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these have not only assisted the pupils in their choices and enriched 
the respective subjects and courses of study, but they likewise have 
contributed repeatedly to a more intelligent understanding of the 
different aspects of vocational life. This great need, and obligation, 
for assisting pupils with problems of an efficient choice, both as to 
self-expression and social service, suggests that, if possible, each 
pupil’s decision should result from careful comparisons and reason- 
ing based upon reliable information. Furthermore, this important 
decision preferably should he made as a result of some tangible evi- 
dence of the pupil’s abilities and inabilities as well as his likes and 
dislikes. In other words, the educational needs of today seem to 
call for instruction and guidance which aim (1) to develop the 
pupil’s general abilities and specialized capacities, and (2) to pre- 
pare him as far as possible for the demands which the future is 
going to make upon him. 

Current Tendencies in Vocational and Educational 
Guidance Programs 

During the past few years it has been generally accepted that 
an adequate program for educational and vocational guidance re- 
quires continuous and systematio counsel with children during their 
entire school attendance above the sixth grade as well as supervision 
of their early employment training and adjustment periods. Not- 
withstanding the desirability of having such complete provisions in 
the public schools, the reports pertaining to the 143 city programs 
indicate clearly that there is a wide difference in emphasis even in 
the few cities where such well-balanced guidance bureaus or de- 
partments now exist. 

■ The relation existing between the size of these cities and the cor- 
responding provisions for occupational studies, school counsellors, 
placement ofScers and co-ordinators is shown in Table I. A careful 
study of these data reveals several varied tendencies in current 
practice. For example, although a number of schools have success- 
fully inaugurated separate credit courses in occupations,” '^voca- 
tional information,” "vocational civics,” and the like, there is some 
difference of opinion relative to the necessity of resorting to this 
practice where broad and flexible programs of enriched studies and 
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Table I. — ^The Relation Between the Size oe the Cities and Theie 

COEKESPONDING PROVISIONS POE OOOtJPATIONAL STUDIES, SCHOOL 

Counsellors, Placement Oppicees, and Co-oedinatoes 


Popula- 

tion 

Cities 

Having 

Guidance 

Activities 

Number op 
Classes 

To Study 
Occupations 

Number 

OP 

School 

Counsellors 

Number op 
Placement 
Oppicers 
AND Co-ordi- 
nators 

OP 

Cities 

Num- 

ber 

Per- 

cent 

English, 
Civics, 
Practical 
Arts, etc. 

Sepa- 

rate 

Credit 

Courses 

Part 

Time 

FuU 

Time 



bH 

11 

8 

10 

■ 

6 

2 

9 

3 

15,000 to 
100,000.... 

83 

58 

93 

82 

94 

35 

105 

4 S 

100,000 and 
over 

49 

34 

116 

99 

111 

m 

53 

61 

Totals 


100 

219 

183 

211. 

124 

157 

112 


vital experiences are offered, and suitable provisions are made, for 
school counselling. Nevertheless, it will be noted that large numbers 
of these schools are continuing to offer such separate courses, either 
because o£ their faith in this method, because of the necessity of 
meeting a period of reorganization and transition, or because of 
the lack of feasibility in relieving one or more school representatives 
sufficiently to become responsible for group meetings, individual in- 
terviews, etc. At any rate, nearly all are agreed that the success 
of these occupational studies, which are presented either through 
separate credit courses or through English, civics, practical arts, 
and the like, will be determined largely by the training and experi- 
ence of the counsellors or teachers in charge and the provision for 
collecting, evaluating, and imparting the information involved. Fur- 
thermore, it is believed that under no condition should these con- 
siderations about industrial, commercial, household, agricultural, 
and professional occupations be made incidental instead of an im- 
portant and functioning part of the whole school program. 

Notwithstanding this wide difference in the methods of pro- 
cedure, these schools are seriously attempting to prepare boys and 
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girls to meet the demands for efficient service as members of fam- 
ilies, and of vocational and civic groups. Perhaps the most notice- 
able indication of this slow, but certain reorganization is evidenced 
by the splendid relationships which now frequently exist in the 
same school system between separate courses of study for general 
educational purposes and for strictly vocational training values.^ 
It is interesting to note that a large proportion of all teachers who 
reported regarding the practicability of imparting occupational in- 
formation through their respective general and vocational courses 
stated their belief, with varying degrees of emphasis, (1) that 
pupils should have a general understanding of the nature of the 
work, methods of employment, and requirements for success in the 
important divisions of occupations (including the professions), 
(2) that they should have a fair appreciation of the problems and 
conditions confronting persons engaged in these positions, and (3) 
that they should become somewhat acquainted with the relative 
possibilities that are open in such pursuits. 

The relative emphasis which these 143 cities of varying popula- 
tion are now placing upon school counselling, training programs, 
placement activities, and follow-up work likewise signifies marked 
differences in their respective provisions for educational and voca- 
tional advisement. Figure I shows the distribution of these public 
school systems in percents according to the general guidance activi- 
ties provided. In other words, of these 143 departments or bureaus, 
96 arrange to assist all pupils in studying and choosing vocational 
possibilities; 74 attempt to provide all pupils with educational 
guidance and vocational preparation; 134 provide systematic em- 
ployment or placement systems; 11 provide systematic employment 
supervision or follow-up work. 

It will be noted that, with few exceptions, these school systems 
have done little, but have planned much, in supervising the juniors’ 
contacts with their employers. The most comprehensive programs 
have assumed some responsibility for advisement, placement, and 
adjustment of boys and girls (1) who arc. qualified for part-time 
work, (2) who desire positions upon leaving school, or (3) who 

‘See Chapter I in Section II, which deals with vocational education for 
the industries. 
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Guide Pupils in getting 
the Positions for which 
They are Pitted 


Assist Pupils m Choosing 
Occupations 

Guide Pupils m Prepar- 
ing for Chosen Occu- 
pations 


Follow up and Assist 
in making Adjustments 
after They go to Work 


Fia. 1. — Gkapii Showing the Disteibution in Peecent op the 143 Ptiblio 
School Systems Aocoeding to the General Gtiidanob 
Activities Provided 

wish to transfer to other employment. In addition to the permit- 
work or non-attendanee cases, a few departments aid pupils in se- 
curing part-time employment while attending school, and likewise 
follow up and help in placing any person (from approximately 15 
to 20 years of age) who may have dropped out of school. This 
system offers comstant service in employment and training adjust- 
ment for junior wage-earners and serves as a clearing-house for in- 
formation needed hy the employers. 

Figure 2 gives a graphical comparison for three years (1921, 
1922, 1923) of the relative growth in school counselling and in 
placement work for all of these 143 school systems where both ac- 
tivities have been inaugurated and now exist in some form. Per- 
haps it should be stated that much of this recent growth in place- 
ment emphasis can be attributed to the co-operative efforts of the 
Junior Employment Service of the United States Department of 
Labor and the several state employment divisions. It is the pur- 
pose of the school systems, with the assistance of these agencies, to 
place the boys and girls in that type of work for which they are 
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Fra. 2. — Graph Shotting Three Years op the Comparative Growth op 
School Counselling (Black) and Placement Work in Alij op 
These 143 School Systems Where Both Activities Exist 


best fitted. Then, too, a few eases have been noted where systematic 
visits are made to places of employment to help to re-adjust junior 
workers who have outgrown their present positions. 

However, as shown by the graphic representation in Figure 2, 
there are a number of cities which tend to conceive the vocational 
and educational guidance possibilities as limited almost entirely to 
the technique of placement. Their main concern seems to be that 
of finding desirable employment for those children who are taking 
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out their working papers, rather than that larger problem of en- 
couraging boys and girls to remain in school for training until they 
are sufficiently well prepared to choose and enter industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, household, or professional occupations adapted 
to their likes and abilities. 

This near-sighted interpretation of the function of guidance in 
the public schools brings to mind an interesting report which re- 
cently came to our attention. A certain Western community, a 
number of years ago, became alarmed at the enormous increase in 
accidents on one of its highways where there was a dangerous turn 
above a steep precipice. The community, accordingly, caused a 
large hospital to be built at the foot of the mountain, with equip- 
ment to meet such exigencies as might arise. After several years 
of unnecessary inconvenience, suffering, and tragedy by travelers, 
it occurred to the authorities that remedial measures would elimi- 
nate almost all accidents. This was actually accomplished by build- 
ing a strong fence at the top of the mountaiu beyond the turn of 
the highway in question. 

In using this analogy, we have hoped to give a better apprecia- 
tion of some of these problems which confront our committee and 
all others who have co-operated in collecting data and preparing 
reports for this TeariooU. It occurs to us that the strongest fence 
which might be erected to help prevent further misconception and 
misinterpretation in this rapidly developing vocational guidance 
movement, is to be realized from suggestively helpful statements of 
successful local programs. In the remainder of this chapter and 
the chapters which arc to follow, we shall refer to several significant 
tendencies, but our reports will relate mainly to those progressive 
public school systems which are conscientiously endeavoring to de- 
velop adequate programs for educational and vocational guidance. 

Guidance Emphasis in Blementaey Schools 

Although it is generally agreed that the exploratory activities 
(so-called ‘finding’ and ‘try-out’ experiences) and systematic 
guidance may well be postponed for the grades above the sixth, 
both psychology and observation indicate that children from six to 
twelve years of age are much concerned with the activities and sit- 
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nations in which adults are engaged. Many progressive teachers 
believe that there unquestionably is need in elementary education 
for work and study which involve an elementary interpretation of 
the many vital, but complicated occupational situations, conditions, 
and relationships that confront all citizens and consumers both 
early and late in life. 

As would be expected, varying degrees of emphasis are being 
given to construction work and subject matter by the six elementary 
grades in the school systems investigated. Nevertheless, with few 
exceptions, the 352 teachers interviewed report that they recognize 
the need for having the occupational considerations give some at- 
tention to each one of the following closely related experiences: 

(1) Motor expression as a means of stimulating interest and 
mental activity, and of developing the muscles and senses 
to a reasonable degree (dexterity and discrimination) ; 

(2) Information regarding common materials, processes, pro-’ 
ducts, and developments to make pupils conscious of im- 
portant divisions and relationships in their complex social 
environment ; 

(3) Situations involving some understanding of the human 
factors (problems, conditions, and meanings) in the work- 
aday world to encourage thoughtful appreciation of the 
possibilities for social service and individual expression.''^ 

As many as 94.7 percent of these teachers arc committed to 
giving some time to a general understanding of the materials, proc- 
esses, and problems involved in changing raw materials into more 
valuable commercial products. Several of them also state that the 
studies should bo considered as a means for enriching or vitalizing 
several of the other school subjects. Questions concerning sources 
and preparation of materials, manufacturing processes, and the 
character and lives of the workers arise in a natural way, and 
where these are given proper attention, it is reported that they 
contribute materially to an intelligent understanding of present-day 
occupations. Excursions, moving pictures, exhibits, selected read- 

*A- H. Edgerton. Industrial Arts in Out Elementary Schools, p. 23. 
Manual Arts Press, 1922. 
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ings, discussions, and clubs likewise become important factors in 
the development of this study. 

Nearly all of these teachers seriously believe that occupational 
experiences should not merely limit pupils to either narrow or im- 
posed tasks in handwork, but should offer sufScient opportunity for 
understanding and appreciating the worth of each activity and in- 
terest, as well as for allowing some freedom in meeting the diffi- 
culties which arise in developing their own problems. While it is 
important that the pupils learn to follow directions and consci- 
entiously and accurately to perform those tasks which are assigned 
to them, it is agreed that these requirements should not be over- 
emphasized to the sacrifice of that development in initiative which 
makes for the ])roper expression of personality in either group or 
-individual situations. It is interesting to note that those teachers 
who arc most insistent about this particular emphasis are the ones 
-that have done most in presenting general occupational suggestion 
in a more or less systematic manner in their first six grades. 

Guidance Activities in Junior High Schools 

The rapid growth of intermediate schools and junior high 
schools represents a serious attempt to help all pupils, regardless 
of their social status or possible life work, to meet the new and 
changing demands for many-sided service as members of families 
and of vocational and civic groups. Such growing tendencies to 
.respect group needs and individual differences in public education 
have resulted in various provisions for partial differentiation (from 
one-third to one-half of the school day) during the junior-high- 
school period. 

This reorganization of upper-grade curricula aims to use all of 
the availal)lc resources in preparing children to make proper 
choices and adjustments, and to help them to determine their own 
future careers. Consequently, these schools are concerned with the 
number of boys and girls whom they succeed in encouraging to re- 
main in school for training until they are sufficiently well pre- 
pared to choose and enter professional, commercial, industrial, 
household, and agricultural occupations adapted to their likes and 
abilities. These objectives assume that both social and psychological 
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needs of early adolescence should be respected by giving apprecia- 
tive insight into a sufficient number and variety of representative 
experiences to explore, discover, and develop tendencies, aptitudes, 
and abilities for understanding and doing, as well as managing and 
supervising occupational activities. 

In keeping with this spirit, the most comprehensive of these 
junior secondary schools are concerned with problems of aiding 
their pupils in the following particulars through closely related in- 
structional provisions : 

(1) By broadening their understanding of economic production, 
to increase respect for different workers and their respective 
occupational pursuits ; 

(2) By preparing them for greater insight and wisdom in judg- 
ing and using various resources, products, and services ; 

(3) By helping them to develop general appreciation and oc- 
cupational intelligence in keeping with worthy citizenship ; 

(4) By offering them opportunity for testing interests and ca- 
pacities as a basis for selection of desirable educational pro- 
grams, for choices of suitable vocations, and for adjust- 
ments in actual employment. 

Stark ^s^ recent study dealing with the characteristics of pupils 
in grammar grades and high schools, with respect to readiness to 
undertake studies about occupations, leads him to conclude that 
there is a pretty general agreement that the age of serious thinking 
is a variable quantity under ordinary conditions, since the ago of 
adolescence is a period of so much shifting and changing of ideas 
and attitudes. At the same time, by charting all of the reactions 
obtained and plotting the points for an age curve there appear to 
be three important periods for our consideration. The first centers 
about the age of 12, the second about the age of 15, whereas the 
third might be described as a period ranging from about 18 to 21 
years or further described as the period of entering into, and trying 
out, actual occupational experiences. Then, too, wo have Tliorn- 

*Wm. T. Bawden. Studies About Occupations in the TubUc Schools. 
United States Bureau of Education, March, 1923. Industrial Education Cir- 
cular, No. 13. 
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dike’s^ study on the resemblance between relative interests and rel- 
ative capacities, and between interest in the last three years of the 
elementary schools and capacities in the college period, in which he 
concludes that the facts unanimously witness to the importance of 
early interests. 

Beginning in the seventh grade, the pupils in many cities of over 
10,000 population are having short exploration periods in a number 
of unit courses involving interesting and profitable experiences, 
while they are continuing their studies in several subjects often 
with other differentiated groups of students. This plan, including 
reliable information and systematic counsel, frequently gives pupils, 
counsellors, and teachers some sane basis for the future adjustment 
of courses and the selection of life work. When the study of occu- 
pations is based upon factual material, rather than upon opinion, 
which naturally is variable, pupils are better enabled to enter their 
life careers with some vision of the vocational opportunities and 
employment requirements that constitute an intelligent choice. Ex- 
perience in several schools has demonstrated beyond doubt that this 
procedure has been an incentive for causing a number of pupils to 
continue through the ninth grade and to enter the senior high 
school. In such cases it is reported that they usually choose courses 
more intelligently and make progress from the outset. 

This guidance emphasis is favored by 301 of the 379 inter- 
mediate and junior high schools which have recently reported from 
21 states on the different activities now being offered to their 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade pupils. The majority of these 
schools report that they are making no special attempt to emphasize 
proficiency in specific occupations as low as the seventh and eighth 
grades. This is mainly because of their increasing conviction that 
occupations offer little to boys and girls under sixteen years of age. 
During this period the chief emphasis is rather to help all pupils to 
develop a reasonable amount of perspective and reasoning power 
in conneciion with life situations, as a basis for purposeful election 
of courses, proper choices of occupations, and later adjustments in 
employment, 

*E. L. Thorndike. ^'The permanence of interests and their relation to 
abilities.'' Pop. Soi, Mo., November, 1912. 
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Over 67 percent of the 379 schools which were investigated in- 
clude notable changes in their upper-grade curricula and also en- 
courage the deferring of definite occupational selection as long as 
possible. The majority of the school organizations which favor 
semi-specialization in particular differentiated courses, either be- 
ginning with the second semester or at the end of the seventh 
grade, are located in cities of over 200,000 population. This indi- 
cates that the chief reason why nearly one-third of these schools 
now foster courses which are optional in name only, and which 
actually impose early choice upon their adolescent pupils, may be 
the administrative difficulty involved in offering a gi’eater number 
and variety of activities to large numbers of pupils. In the reports 
from 303 of these schools, each of which gave its main reason for 
reorganization, the four leading claims, when collated, were found 
to be given the order of importance listed in Table II. It will be 
noted that ^‘aiding in the deliberate and wise selection of life oc- 
cupations without encouraging early choices’^ was voted as the 
second important emphasis of these four major claims by those 
representing the schools concerned. 


Table II. — Showing the Main Reason Given by Each op 303 Schools for 
Offering Exploratory Courses® 


Chief Emphasis 

1 Schools 

Number 

Percent 

1. Contributing to all-round development, general 

experience, and intelligence 

118 

39 

2. Aiding in the deliberate and wise selection of life 

occupations without encouraging early choices 

101 

33 

3. Enriching the school experience of the pupil through 
concrete situations 

78 

20 

4. Preparing in the school and through co-operation 

outside for direct entrance into vocations 

6 

2 


The great majority of these 303 schools which reported on the 
educational and vocational guidance phases of their instruction ex- 
pressed a striking need for presenting profitable experiences which 
are well adapted to the problems of revealing capacities and de- 

®(For more detailed statements see Edgerton's Industrial Arts and Prevo- 
cational Education in Junior High Soho^s, p. 16. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1922.) 
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veloping interests and powers, in keeping with the general aiing 
and purposes of their respective junior-high-sehool organizations. 
Several schools even insisted that this objective could not be ac- 
complished fully unless provision is made for freedom in choice and 
for individual experimentation. 

In. addition to the studies of general conditions and problems in 
choosing life work and preparing adequately for it, other schools 
place much emphasis upon group excursions to local establishments, 
and student reports on investigations of type occupations. The best 
of these reports include such important considerations as nature of 
work, main advantages and disadvantages, qualifications and train- 
ing needed, possibilities and requirements, remuneration, hours of 
work, seasonal demands, entrance age, time required to learn duties, 
permanence of occupations, and deficiencies of workers. Where re- 
liable surveys are made and careful studies are provided, these 
student reports arc invaluable in helping pupils to form sound 
judgments relative to the character and future of positions open to 
thenn As the occasion requires it, pupils are brought into contact 
with reliable reading matter, unbiased specialists, or whatever other 
sources of information may be most needed at the time. In some 
cities, beginning with the seventh grade, simple, but effective, cum- 
ulative records ax'c used advantageously, to record such inferences 
as teachers and others have based upon school performances and 
activities carried on outside of school. 

It is believed by a number of these teachers and counsellors that 
the significance of the likes and dislikes which arc fostered by pupils 
of this age, as well as their corresponding relation to abilities and 
inabilities, has an important bearing on the character of guidance 
and counsel to be given both during the period of school attendance 
and during the period of early employment training and adjust- 
ment. Although some promising psychological devices and tests® 
have been developed for measuring general intelligence, mechanical 
aptitude, general knowledge, trade knowledge, and skill, it is be- 
lieved by a considerable number that there is no better method in 
use at present for discovering capacity related to the types of ex- 

“8co Chapter VIII for detailed statements concerning objective measure- 
ments in educational and vocational guidance. 
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perienee represented in the school than to observe the degree of 
success and failure resulting from each division of the school per- 
formance. 

Knowledge of the employment possibilities and requirements for 
the various divisions of professional, commercial, industrial, house- 
hold, and agricultural occupations is considered essential ; however, 
the schools are not concerned merely with the suitability of children 
for given positions. In the last analysis, they insist that they are 
obligated to ascertain the suitability of such available positions for 
the boys and girls in question. Not only do some of the most pro- 
gressive schools provide a broad program of studies with oppor- 
tunity for each pupil to explore, discover, and develop any special 
capacity for understanding, doing, and managing projects, but they 
also furnish related information for maturing the pupil’s judgment 
of present-day problems and relationships. In this study of 379 
schools for example, it was found that only 86 schools, or approxi- 
mately 23 percent of those investigated, have provided for a 
reasonable amount of technical, vocational, and occupational infor- 
mation in connection with their industrial arts or manual arts ac- 
tivities (see Table III). 


Table III. — The Rblattve Emphasis Given to Three Types oe Related 
Information in the Schools Investigated 


Kind 

Purpose 

Number 

Technical Information 

For enlarging the understanding of 
tools, materials, operations, and 
principles directly related to the 
shop work. 

147 

Vocational Information 

For illuminating the school experiences 
by giving insight into commercial 
processes and methods employed in 
economic production. 

H2 

Occupational Information 

For helping to appreciate and judge 
labor conditions, importance of work, 
health problems, future opportuni- 
ties, remuneration, qualifications 
and training. 

86 
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Guidance Activities in High Schools 

The detailed provisions for vocational and educational guidance 
in the 379 junior high schools and the 256 high schools which were 
investigated, are shown in Table IV. With few exceptions, these 
guidance activities are provided with some supervision and assist- 
ance from central bureaus or departments of the board of educa- 
tion. In a few cases, however, the assistance is provided in co- 
operation with other agencies. 

When collated, these data for the 635 secondary schools were 
found to correspond closely in detail with the results of McDougairs 
study of vocational guidance in 130 high schools, representing 32 

Table IV. — ^Detailed Provisions fob Vocational and Educational Guidance 
IN 635 Secondary Schools (379 Junior High Schools and 256 
High Schools)* Through Assistance Prom Bureaus, 
Departments, and Other Agencies! 


Guidance Activities Provided 

SCHOOLi 

Ser^ 

Number 

3 Using 

HCBS 

Percent 

Surveying local occupational opportunities and re- 
quirements to some extent 

244 

38.5 

Studying results of tluise data and other reports of 
investigations 

171 

27 

Testing pupils' abilities and interests in various ways 

212 

33 

Assisting individual pupils in choosing vocational 
possibilities 

351 

61 

Offering vocational training programs 

489 

77 

Assisting all pupils in selecting educational possibilities 

537 

84.5 

Offering vocational placement for part-time and full- 
time employment 

440 

68 

Providing some form of employment supervision and 
follow-up 

195 

31 


*The schools which defer occupational considerations until late in the high 
school period are dealing with selected groups of pupils. 

tit is interesting to note that marked differences do not exist at present in 
the content and method of the guidance activities in the majority of these 
junior and senior schools. 

Ur. R. McDougall. Vocational guidance in high schools.'' Indv,str%al 
Arts Mag.f April, 1922, 133-135. 
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states. The detailed summary of the reports from this study is as 
follows ; 

rifty-four schools have available reports of surveys of local occupational 
opportunities; 46 schools report prevocational courses or vocational guidance 
in Grades VII and VIII; 81 schools make an organized effort to discover vo- 
cational aptitudes through work in English ; 54 schools require or urge teachers 
to act in the capacity of vocational counsellors; 34 schools offer courses in 
vocational civics or ‘^occupations^’; 31 schools use a text in the study of the 
occupations; 68 schools require written reports on local industries or other 
assigned vocational topics; 75 schools organize class excursions to local in- 
dustries and commercial establishments ; 51 schools employ a director or special 
teacher responsible for vocational guidance; in 62 schools this work is handled 
by the principal, and in 26 schools by the deans of boys and girls ; 97 schools 
offer some special vocational courses; 86 schools have employment or place- 
ment bureaus, and 43 function through central bureaus, usually under the di- 
rection of the board of education; 43 schools report employment supervision 
and follow-up work; 36 schools make some use of mental tests as an aid in 
determining vocational aptitudes. 

Those who have participated in the slow, but certain reorganiza- 
tion and development of these activities for general educational 
purposes, aside from specific wage-earning preparation, ^ are well 
aware that the new developments in the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades are forcing the discontinuance of similar objectives and ac- 
tivities in the high schools throughout the United States. With the 
increased vocational emphasis in the senior high school, which is 
assumed by the ‘self -finding’ emphasis in the intermediate or junior- 
high-school organization, it is often reported that certain related 
occupational knowledge is either necessary or desirable as supple- 
mentary training for those secondary school pupils (1) who seek 
understanding of and insight into local occupations as a basis for 
future promotion in commercial, industrial, and allied callings; 
(2) who desire occupational perspective as a part of their training 
for leadership in business and industrial pursuits; (3) who wish 
an overview of the occupations to equip themselves better for pro- 
fessional or semi-professional careers. 

In answer to this challenge, several of the senior high schools 
studied have arranged training programs of part-time co-operation 

®See Chapter I in Section II for reports on industrial education. 
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for those who expect to enter occupations of a secondary rather than 
of a professional grade. This instruction, which is designed pri- 
marily for those who are preparing for direct entrance into occu- 
pational pursuits, including semi-professional callings, or who are 
returning for specific extension work, aims to give a high degree of 
skill or at least to add to the trainee’s technical efficiency. Again, 
it is usually recognized that the most urgent need for the majority 
of pupils between twelve and sixteen years of age is not so much 
for a high degree of manipulative skill as it is for reliable informa- 
tion with which to judge the present conditions, opportunities, and 
limitations in available occupations. Where the best results have 
been obtained, these courses are paralleled by systematic studies of 
real productive i)ursuits rather than by mere textbook acquaint- 
ances (see Table V). 

Table V. — Outline for the Study and Discussion op Occupations 
(Devised and Used by Vocational Counsellors* in 
Cass High School, Detroit, Michigan) 

1. Importance 

How does this occupation contribute to the welfare of society? 

2. Historical background 
How has this occupation grown and changed? 

3. Tasks 

(1) What are the main branches, departments, or types of work in this 
occupation? 

(2) What things are actually done by persons in this occupation? 

4. Economic conditions 

(1) Opportunity for learning; for advancement; for initiative 

(2) Remuneration 

(3) Steadiness of work: Does it fluctuate by season, week, or day? Plan for 
vacation? 

(4) Hours 

(5) Health and safety 

(()) Size of this industry or business: 

(a) Number engaged in it in this community 

(b) Comparison of importance here and in other communities, as measured 
by number engaged in it, value of product, and capital invested 

(c) Estimate of its future development and demand for workers, local 
and general 

(7) Organizations of employers and employees 

^Gladys Little and Sherman Wilson are directly responsible for this plan. 
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5. Preparation 

(1) What education or training is necessary or desirable? 

(2) What experience is required? What kinds of work lead up to this 
occupation? 

(3) To what other occupations might this one lead? 

6. Qualifications 

What special qualities are required for success? 

(a) Physical 

(b) Mental 

(e) Moral or character qualities 

7, Advantages and Disadvantages 
Based on total previous discussion, especially economic conditions 

8. Relation to the Community 

(1) What other occupations are similar or related to this one? 

(2) Does this occupation help the worker to have a good life as a citizen 
and as an individual? 

However, a comparatively large number of these schools insist 
that the pupils can be given enough freedom in choice and speciali- 
zation in representative experiences to help many in the tentative 
selection of their life work and to help some in the beginning of 
their preparation for it. It would seem that the vocational studies 
and more specialized courses which are designed in part to test and 
develop interests and capacities for understanding and doing occu- 
pational work do tend to contribute more toward the vocational 
efficiency of pupils during the ninth and tenth grades. If de- 
sirable, this would seem to be the psychological and physiological 
time to place somewhat greater emphasis upon technique and the 
related technical knowledge. As a result of the various exploratory 
experiences during the seventh and eighth grades, some pupils are 
found taking more intensive work in activities already started, 
while others prefer to investigate new fields of work or experiment 
with selected problems. This practice likewise is observed in sev- 
eral of the schools which take the attitude that while some pupils 
will not be adapted to industrial, commercial, and allied occupa- 
tions, either in interest or ability, all should have more or less 
acquaintance with, and understanding of, productive pursuits as to 
their importance, conditions, and relationships, merely as a part 
of their general education. 
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Guidance Emphasis in Pabt-Time or Continuation Schools* 

As the efficiency of part-time education depends to a large extent 
upon the development of an effective system of co-ordination and 
guidance for paralleling the individual instruction, the counsellor 
provisions usually are considered an important part of the programs 
for both boys and girls in continuation schools. Following the 
general exploratory courses and occupational considerations in the 
intermediate or junior high schools from which these junior workers 
have come, the studies, interviews, conferences, and talks in con- 
tinuation schools are usually reported to become more intensive 
and to give increasing attention to the presentation of facts in 
keeping with the varied interests and abilities of the learners. To 
meet this urgent need for extending school service, a growing num- 
ber of schools are including worth-while investigations and anals^es 
of local occupational pursuits, in order to secure up-to-date in- 
formation eoncei-ning current conditions and demands. There is 
a general belief that for the vast majority of pupils of compulsory 
attendance age, one of the most urgent needs to-day is for suffi- 
cient first-hand information with which to judge relative require- 
ments and opportunities in suitable callings or vocations. 

In a large number of the 178 part-time schools investigated 
the teachers, sponsors, and counsellors provide individual and group 
conferences for stimulating all pupils enrolled. Again, the suc- 
cess of this part of the vocational guidance program seems to be 
determined largely by the training and experience of those in 
charge, as well as by the provision made for collecting and im- 
parting the information involved. In addition to the general con- 
siderations in choosing an occupation and preparing adequately 
for it, first-hand surveys of local establishments and reports on 
investigations of typical divisions in occupations are helping many 
pupils to form sound judgments concerning the character and the 
future of positions which are open to them. 

The main types of guidance provided for these junior workers 
by teachers, counsellors, and co-ordinators in the 178 part-time 

•See the chapter in Section II dealing with reports from several part-time 
schools. 
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Table VI. Main Ttpes of Guidance Activities Provided for Pupils by 
Teachers, Counsellors, and Co-ordinators in 178 Part-Time Schools 


Kinds of Guidance Offered ^ 

Part-Time 

Schools 


Number 

Percent 

Initial interviews, and conferences for classif 3 dng 
pupils and for encouraging serious consideration of 
occupational problems 

149 

83.5 

Follow-up and adjustment of pupils 

55 

31.0 

Group meetings for talks by specialists 

82 

46.0 

Related vocational formation imparted through 
courses and activities in social science, English, etc. 

109 

61.5 

Co-operative checking of students’ records 

39 

22.0 

Co-operation with all agencies which reach parents 
and children, or investigate home and working 
conditions, etc. 

137 

77.0 

Co-operation with placement officers and co-ordinators 

123 

69.0 


schools investigated, are shown in Table VI. It will be noted that 
a wide difference in emphasis is being given by these junior con- 
tinuation schools to the several kinds of guidance offered in a few 
of them. For example, occupational information or vocational 
guidance instruction is considered of first importance by certain 
schools; others give more stress to the continuation work which 
has a direct relation to the progress of the individual on his job ; 
still others give major attention to the vocational instruction for 
specific training in commercial or industrial pursuits. In several 
cases the co-ordinators, with the aid of the teachers and counsellors, 
have successfully connected the school activities with those of the 
occupational pursuits. These co-ordinators, visiting the boys and 
girls where they are employed, check up their progress in school 
and in employment, recommend adjustments in school courses to 
meet the needs of industry, assist in laying out training courses in 
employment to parallel the school work, and, when a child is found 
to have outgrown a job, recommend desirable changes in em- 
ployment. 

In most large cities it is reported that literally thousands of 
boys and girls have had several unsupervised jobs during two or 
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more years of working experience, most of which have offered com- 
paratively little in employment training and adjustment that will 
help them to choose suitable educational opportunities or life work. 
At its very best, considering that work has been selected in an 
occupation which seems to offer good opportunities, the deter- 
mining factor of success usually depends upon whether or not the 
junior worker makes good and likes it well enough to continue. As 
a result, it is no wonder that so many junior wage-earners (con- 
siderably over 90 percent in some junior employing establishments) 
fail in one position after another, until they finally manage to 
succeed sufficiently well to remain in one. Such a method of trial 
and error cannot be otherwise than extremely wasteful to all con- 
cerned, as it postpones the child's decision until it is usually too 
late to choose educational opportunities wisely in the secondary 
school. 


Summary amd Conclusion 

The school guidance and counseling activities that have been 
enumerated for different levels of learning may be grouped as 
follows : 

I. Collecting occupational information and making it available 

to pupils: 

(1) Through central office surveys, source bulletins, oppor- 
tunity literature, etc.; 

(2) Through contact with employment problems of junior 
workers, etc.; 

(3) Through excursions, reports, posters, and charts for 
showing industrial opportunities, moving pictures, etc. 

II. Interviewing and conferring with pupils, parents, and others 

concerned in order: 

(1) To assist in the selection of courses of study and train- 
ing programs ; 

(2) To assist pupils in the study and choice of vocations; 

(3) To assist those planning to drop out of school through 
the services of the placement bureau; 
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(4) To consider failures referred by scholarship committees 
or others to determine cause and possible remedy for 
same ; 

(5) To assist pupils desiring change of school subjects or 
programs ; 

(6) To provide groups with (a) talks on occupations in 
general, and (b) talks for those interested in specific 
vocations ; 

(7) To counsel students desiring working permits for steady 
employment, for after school work, etc. ; 

(8) To foUow up and help adjust graduates and former stu- 
dents, etc. 

III. Contributing to curriculum building and the adjustment of 

pupils to meet occupational needs and interests. 

rV. Recording results of school performance and measurements; 

(1) By adapting records (psychological tests, self analysis, 
cumulative data) to educational and occupational needs ; 

(2) By keeping records of ease studies, etc. 

V. Acquainting the public with educational problems: 

(1) Through contact with prospective students; 

(2) Through parent-teacher organizations; 

(3) Through newspapers, industrial organizations, com- 
mercial clubs, etc. 

Even a tentative choice of an occupational pursuit assumes the 
successful completion of the required preparation. To be sure, it 
is possible for the vocations themselves, to provide individuals 
with varying degrees of opportunity for imderstanding and doing 
work in several occupational pursuits ; but this often requires that 
they must either fail or become dissatisfied with one kind of work 
before they can be tried out in another. The fact that boys and 
girls do like and succeed in the work of their first, second, or third 
choices is by no means satisfactory assurance that they have 
chosen the respective occupations for which they are best suited, 
since the important bases for comparing the opportunities and 
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requirements, in terms of significant likes or dislikes and abilities 
or inabilities, too often are decidedly limited or entirely lacking. 
In cases of failure, it is quite possible that the loss of confidence, 
which children sometimes experience at these times, has a depress- 
ing effect upon their attitudes toward other positions. 

At any rate, this plan either fails completely to give a back- 
ground of experience for making satisfactory choices and adjust- 
ments or it succeeds in a fashion after a long-drawn-out process of 
elimination. Even though it were possible for inexperienced junior 
wage-earners to make their own selections of occupational pur- 
suits, which is seldom true, they are certain to lack that back- 
ground of information and experience which can help them in judg- 
ing and choosing life careers somewhat intelligently. It will be 
noted that a number of the wide-awake schools report they are 
preventing just such emergencies in their junior high schools, high 
schools, and part-time schools, by providing systematic guidance 
and counsel through both exploratory experiences and occupational 
studies for some time before their pupils leave school. The de- 
tailed statements and reports in the following chapters should 
challenge all to test and develop appropriate methods of procedure. 




CHAPTER II 

A STATE PLAN OP EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE 


Harold L. Holbrook 

Ohairman, Gommittee on G-uidance, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


I. Introduction 

A. Is there a Need for a State Program of Guidance? 

To make this question a little more specific we may ask : What 
service in the field of educational and vocational guidance can a 
state department of public instruction render that will not be as 
well or better accomplished if left entirely to local initiative or to 
other agencies already in operation? 

Assuming that there is a need for guidance service to the boys 
and girls of our rural communities, villages, and boroughs, as well 
as to the children of our cities, and that teachers, as well as prin- 
cipals and counsellors, should have this guidance point of view, 
the following may be emphasized : 

1. Teacher training courses in guidance for teachers in training 
and teachers in service can be promoted more effectively by 
a State Program, and, if desirable, these courses can be made 
a requirement for certification. This field is distinctly a 
responsibility of the state. 

2. The promotion of guidance activities in local districts can 
be effectively stimulated through the medium of state and 
county educational gatherings, and through field work of 
a state department staff in co-operation with guidance leaders 
and educational administrators. 

B. Beginnings of the Pennsylvania Guidance Program 

The guidance program came about largely by way of a voca- 
tional guidance approach. Vocational guidance was included as an 
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activity of the Bureau of Vocational Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction in 1915. Through lack of 
time and funds, however, work in this field was limited to visits to 
centers engaged in this work, and annual reports on these centers 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 1920 the writer, 
at that time in the Vocational Guidance Department of the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, was appointed one of three state supervisors 
of industrial education and shortly afterward was assigned to vo- 
cational guidance as a part-time activity. 

A study of the guidance problem in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Johnstown, and smaller communities followed, 
and showed in particular the need for some plan whereby the 
teacher might be linked up more closely with school counselling. 

A greater appreciation of the extent of this field came in the 
early months of 1921 through the work of Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, 
Psychologist and Director of the Department Bureau of Special 
Education. Dr. Maxfield emphasized the importance of individual 
differences during pre-school years and a definite recognition and 
treatment of these differences upon school entrance and in the years 
following. 

In May, 1921, the writer prepared an outline for a comprehen- 
sive program of guidance, which was presented at a conference of 
Department bureau directors and specialists, with the request that 
a committee^ be appointed to develop a program and prepare neces- 
sary bulletin material. 

C. The State Advisory Committee on Guidance 

In addition to the co-operation of guidance specialists of the 
state, it is desirable to have similar service from men and women 
representing general school administration and teachers in t3T)ical 
county, city, borough, and rural community organizations. A state 

K)ji this committee the Superintendent of Public Instruction has appointed 
the following; Br. J, Lynn Barnard, Director of Social Studies; Miss Muriel 
Brown, Assistant Director, Bureau of Special Education; Owen D. Evans, 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Vocational Education, in charge of Continuation 
Schools; James M. Glass, Director of Junior High Schools; Dr. Francis N. 
Maxfield, Director, Bureau of Special Education ; Dr, A. L. Rowland, Director, 
Teacher Bureau; H. L. Holbrook, Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Chairman. 
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committee^ combining these two elements also helps to promote the 
development of guidance institute programs, other aspects of 
teacher training in guidance, and the development of the program 
in local school districts. 

D. The Pennsylvania Program — In an Experimental Stage 
One of the outstanding features — ^the starting of local guidance 
programs under local leadership and without provision of time out 
of school hours — ^has been incompletely demonstrated. Each of five 
'try-out’ communities has needed more leadership from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction than would be available, if more com- 
munities were to be served. 

On the other hand, the experience gained through starting guid- 
ance programs in these communities, already under maximal teach- 
ing load pressure and lack of adequate clerical assistance, will en- 
able us to help develop the work elsewhere with an expenditure of 
much less time. 

*The following have been appointed by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, as the State Advisory Committee on Guidance: 

General Appointments 

Prank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Anna B. Pratt, Director, White-Williams Foundation, PhiladelpMa. 

Dr. Edward Rynearson, Director of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. George Wheeler, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 
County Schools 

G. A. Grim, Superintendent, Northampton County Schools. 

0. W. Lillibridge, Superintendent, McKean County Schools. 

School District Superintendendes 

H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of Schools, Coatesville. 

Un/iversity Teacher Training 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania. 

Normal Schools 

Dr. Helen B. Trimble, East Stroudsburg Normal School. 

Collegiate Gmdcmce and Nigh'School Articulation 

Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh, representing 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women. 

City Nigh Schools 

Dr. C. B. Pager, Jr., Harrisburg. 

Borough Nigh Schools 

H. W. Slothower, Mt. Union. 

Junior Nigh Schools 

D. D. McMaster, Johnstown. 

Nigh-School Counseling 

C, F. Brockway, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Continuation Schools 

Caroline M. Reedy, Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Blementary Schools 

Kate Barnes, Assistant County Superintendent, Mercer County. 
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Surveys of the local guidance field in a given community and 
the development of guidance projects by teacher committees prob- 
ably will come after a series of teacher conferences on guidance, and 
after organization of simplified guidance bureaus. The indexed 
cumulative envelope, which has been used, has not been tried suffi- 
ciently to show what modifications may be needed, nor has its range 
of effectiveness in grades and high schools been determined. 

B. Acknowledgment 

The general program of educational and vocational guidance has 
been made possible by the unstinting co-operation of members of the 
Department Committee on Guidance, other members of the staff of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Guidance, school districts with guidance activi- 
ties already organized, and the school districts co-operating in the 
trial of the program. No less is it due to provision made for it by 
Mr. L. H. Dennis and Dr. F. Theodore Struck, Director and 
Assistant Director of the Vocational Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, to which this activity has been assigned. 

II. Fundamental Concepts 

After a preliminary study of the field, the following controlling 
principles became evident: 

1. Guidance should have all the objectives of education in view; 
including citizenship, worthy home membership, health, 
ethical and moral character, worthy use of leisure, vocations. 
To these, listed as kinds of guidance, should be added cur- 
riculum guidance. 

2. The participation and co-operation of teachers should be se- 
cured. The present tendency to emphasize subject instruc- 
tion and organization of school work on a departmental basis 
has made teacher and pupil relationships too impersonal. 
Therefore, in order to bring about a greater sensitiveness to 
pupil needs and interests, a guidance program should pro- 
vide for the participation of teachers. 

All departments of education are concerned, including com- 
pulsory attendance, health, and other special activities. 
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Therefore, department heads, supervisors, principals, and 
other administrators should participate in the TnalriTig of 
guidance plans, as well as in carrying them out. 

Various agencies of the community have a service to render. 
These often can assist in the starting of a program, as well 
as in its development, and should be utilized providing there 
is no undue obligation involved to serve special interests. 

3. The ‘program should be ivithin reach of the average com- 
munity. The starting of a guidance program must not de- 
pend upon the services of skilled counsellors, hut in most 
cases will have to come about through local realization of the 
importance of the work, and develop ultimately through 
adequate financial support. Guidance in many of the smaller 
communities, for a long time to come, of necessity may be re- 
stricted to the efforts of principals and teachers having heavy 
classroom assignments. 

III. A Tentative Guidance Program 
A. Main Factors in the Pennsylvania Guidance Program 

Briefly, these are as follows : 

1. The formulation of main principles and objectives in the 
field oE guidance. 

2. The trial of these prvndples in their adaptations to various 
types of communities. 

3. The development of guidance material for the use of teachers 
and administrators based on these trials. 

4. A teacher training program, to include professional reading 
groups in school units, institute programs emphasizing guid- 
ance, extension and residence courses in normal schools and 
collegiate institutions, and graduate courses in collegiate in- 
stitutions for training guidance specialists. 

B. Formulating a Tentative Program, Based on 
Fundamental Concepts 

1. Guidance Should Have All the Objectives of Education 

a. Terminology. In order to impart this wider conception of 
guidance, it was found necessary to clarify the terminology of guid- 
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ance. Upon analyzing the various ways in which the terms “edu- 
cational guidance” and “vocational guidance” are used, it was 
found that in some cases the words ‘ ‘ educational ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ vocational ’ ’ 
are used to denote the medium through which guidance is given and 
in other cases to denote the objective toward which guidance is 
given. For example, some writers termed the vocational giiidance 
given as part of a lesson in English, educational guidance. In this 
case the lesson in English is the medium and vocational guidance 
the objective. 

b. Guidance should be named from its objective. To avoid the 
confusion known to exist among teachers and administrators it 
was felt that one term should be consistent with another. The ob- 
jective seemed to lend itself best to this purpose and was adopted 
to give name to kinds of guidance. 

In accordance with this plan, “educational guidance” means 
“guidance toward education.” Dr. Arthur J. Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, suggested the term “curriculum guidance” 
as being more definite. This was found to be understood by teachers 
much more readily than educational guidance (which in the minds 
of many connoted vocational guidance) and was adopted. The 
word guidance was adopted as an inclusive term. 

2. The Place of Guidance in Education 

To show the place of guidance in an educational program, the 
following phases were marked : 

a. Guidance as a phase of subject instruction. All school sub- 
jects were recognized as having guidance value, and in the main 
comprising two elements, fundamental principles and processes, 
and guidance, with even the fundamental principles and processes 
having guidance value if having significance in present or future 
conduct. 

b. School activities. School activities were recognized as having 
marked guidance value, if properly conducted. 

c. Case work. This was recognized as including school counsel- 
ling, placement, and home visiting, the more highly specialized 
aspects of guidance. 
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3. Participation and Co-operation 

School guidance committees, school guidance projects, and pro- 
fessional reading and discussion programs, conducted as a faculty 
or teaching staff activity, seemed to offer possibilities. The organi- 
zation of these school committees into a general school council gives 
opportunity for school committees to have a voice in the making of 
plans affecting the entire school district, as well as to enable them 
to carry out these plans more enthusiastically when the details ap- 
plying in each school are to be put into operation. 

The participation of department heads, (including compulsory 
attendance, health, vocational education, art, etc.), principals and 
associate superintendents might best be provided by a central com- 
mittee, in which the council of school guidance committees would 
be represented. 

It was believed that while associations representing some special 
fields of activity in a local community might be able to finance the 
appointment of school counsellors and placement ofiScers, other con- 
siderations might in some cases make it desirable to adopt a slower 
development of guidance. It was recognized, however, that the in- 
terest and the support of the community is essential to the ultimate 
development of a significant program. 

4. A Guidance Program, Within Beach of the Average 
School District 

a. Types of school districts. Consideration of school districts 
in terms of possible guidance organization was found necessary. 
With this point in view, school districts of the state were con- 
sidered subject to the following divisions: (1) school districts able 
and willing to install school counsellors assigned full-time to this 
work; (2) school districts financially able to employ trained coun- 
sellors under adequate leadership or to assign teachers to this work, 
but needing public interest and support before the movement can 
be supported by school boards; (3) school districts so smaE or 
under such financial stress as to necessitate postponing indefinitely 
the assignment of teachers or trained workers for part or full-time 
counselling. 
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b. A flexible program. A canvass of the situation showed that 
there are very few school districts in the state that can start a pro- 
gram that involves the immediate employment of counsellors on 
either part-time or full-time. In a number of cases local organiza- 
tions indicated a willingness to finance such a start. The superin- 
tendents, however, felt that it would be better for them to develop 
a sentiment for such a program and later install counsellors en- 
tirely under their own direction. 

It became evident that the program must be adapted to the 
second and third types of districts, with two stages of development, 
as follows: (1) guidance organized on a committee basis, without 
the provision of experienced counsellors or teachers assigned part 
or full-time to counselling and guidance leadership; (2) guidance 
organization having the co-operation and support offered by com- 
mittee organization and teacher participation, and in addition 
having the services of specialists or of teachers who have had time 
and training suflScient to become expert. 

It was recognized that while the first of these stages must of 
necessity suffice indefinitely for many school districts, it had the 
advantage of stimulating the interest of teachers and others in the 
schools, and arousing public interest and adequate financial support. 

c. Committee organization. The committee organization, with 
or without trained counsellors, was considered basic for both stages, 
and comprises the following: (1) a steering committee, composed of 
school administrators and supervisors, or in a large system repre- 
sentatives from their number. The chairman of this committee may 
be the superintendent of schools, or another leader in the school 
district, or the director of guidance; (2) school guidance commit- 
tees in secondary schools and representatives from each of the 
elementary schools. These altogether form a general school council, 
the chairman of which may be the director of guidance ; (3) project 
committees for the development of guidance material and special 
programs pertaining to local school units and the community. These 
include teachers, and function for the duration of the projects. 

C. Trying Out the Program 

Harrisburg, Hazleton, Franklin City, and Mount Union were 
selected as being typical school districts, and because of their in- 
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terest in this problem. Franklin County centers have recently 
been added. 

1. Harrisburg 

Harrisburg is the capital city, with a population of 82,000. The 
public school system has two senior high schools, two junior high 
schools, twenty-five elementary schools, and one open-air school. 
There are 14,000 pupils and 426 teachers. Dr. Clyde H. Garwood 
is superintendent of schools, succeeding Dr. F. E. Downes on March 
1st, 1923. 

Preliminary steps were taken in developing the guidance pro- 
gram in Harrisburg in January, 1922. Dr. C. B. Fager, Jr., Prin- 
cipal of the Technical High School, was then elected chairman of 
the central committee, and Miss Maude I. Gamble, supervising 
pjincipal of three elementary schools, secretary of the central com- 
mittee. Mr. Francis G. Wilson, instructor in the Technical High 
School, who had been giving additional hours for placement work, 
was elected general chairman of the school committees, and Miss 
Julia Ryan, a teacher in the Edison Junior High School, secretary. 
On the death of Miss Ryan she was succeeded by Mrs. Nettie 
B. Fox, who for nine years has been girls’ adviser in the Central 
High School for Girls. 

The guidance program was begun with a survey of the guidance 
field, and for this purpose the general council of school committees 
was divided into the following sub-committees : 

1. Curriculum guidance. 

2. Personal analysis, tests, and measurements. 

3. Avocational, moral, and social guidance. 

4. Occupations and vocational information. 

5. Community co-operation. 

6. School bureau organization, records, and reports. 

Upon completion of these reports a series of projects was 
assigned to each of the four secondary schools, with each member 
of a school guidance committee serving as a project chairman. The 
following are twenty-two of the twenty-four projects assigned, con- 
sisting of informational and other material for use in the schools : 

1. Scholarships. 

2. Co-operation with semi-religious, philanthropic and chari- 

table organizations. 
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3. From the employer’s point of view. 

4. How to study. 

5. Information for prospective college students. 

6. CoUegiate catalogs and displays. 

7. Home visit record. 

8. Co-operation with organizations representing occupational 

interests. 

9. Vocational opportunities in the Harrisburg district. 

10. Intelligence tests in the guidance program. 

11. Courses of study in Harrisburg High Schools. 

12. Class visits to higher schools. 

13. Co-operation with federal, state, and city departments and 

bureaus. 

14. Inspirational literature. 

15. Occupational literature in Harrisburg schools and libraries. 
. 16. Self-analysis forms. 

17. Avocational literature. 

18. Co-operation with civic and neighborhood organizations. 

19. The placement problem in Harrisburg. 

20. Cards and leaflets to parents. 

21. School preparation for specific vocations. 

22. Teacher estimate. 

Nearly all of these projects have been completed and are being 
printed at the school print shops. 

Dr. Garwood was greatly interested in guidance activities while 
associate superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools and has given 
strong support to the program here. This has resulted in the 
assignment of Mr. Francis G. Wilson, general chairman of the 
school committees, to guidance activities for half-time, beginning 
in September. 

The superintendent plans to have provision made in February, 
1924, for the full time of Mr. Wilson, and for the full-time assign- 
ment of the chairman of the school guidance committees in the two 
junior high schools, Edison and Camp Curtin. The fourth high 
school. Central High for Girls, already has such an assignment. 

A central placement bureau is being organized as part of the 
program, and will be under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
Austin Miller, Director of Compulsory Attendance, and operated 
in connection with his ofSce. 
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A very simple ts^pe of guidance organization is to be introduced 
in the elementary schools in September, 1924, that will include the 
use of the indexed cumulative envelope developed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, One representative of the teaching 
staff from each elementary school probably will be included in the 
general council of school committees. 

Various business, collegiate and welfare organizations are co- 
operating with school committees, and a professional reading and 
conference program in guidance is planned for secondary school 
teachers during this year. 


2. Hazleton 

Hazleton has a population of 32,500, with its business chiefly 
centered around anthracite mining and textiles. In its public 
school system it has one senior high school, two junior high schools, 
twelve elementary schools, 7,250 pupils, and 208 teachers. Mr. A. D. 
Thomas is superintendent of schools. 

Preliminary steps in guidance organization were taken in Feb- 
ruary, 1922, and an attempt was made to follow as exactly as 
possible the procedure outlined for the Harrisburg tryout. Mr. 
Ward D. Jordan, supervising principal of the senior high school, 
was elected chairman of the central committee, which iu this try- 
out was composed of all administrators and supervisors. Mr. 
Prank D. Munroe, instructor in English in the senior high school, 
was elected general chairman of the school guidance committees. 
The latter included four members of the teaching staff of each of 
the high schools, and one from each of the elementary schools. 

Sub-committees of the school council undertook a survey of the 
field as in Harrisburg. With the inability of the chairman of the 
State Department Committee to work with these committees in the 
development of details, because of the distance from Harrisburg, 
and witii no one in the local schools trained in this work, it soon 
became evident that a survey was not the right approach. 

Guidance projects were then organized with members of school 
guidance committees as chairmen. These have been completed and 
are being printed in the vocational department print shop. A very 
simple type of guidance bureau has been organized in each of the 
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secondary schools and in three elementary schools. These are in 
charge of guidance committees, and special assignment of teachers 
for part or full-time counselling has not yet been made. The prin- 
cipals of all the schools including the senior high school have teach- 
ing schedules, and it may be some time before teachers or others 
can be released for special work in guidance. A central placement 
bureau has not as yet been organized, but probably will develop in 
the administration building. 

3. Franklin 

Franklin, a city of 10,000, is the county seat of Venango County, 
and concerned chiefly 'with oil refining and allied industries, and 
manufacture in metals. In its public school system it has one four- 
year high school and sis elementary schools. A junior-high-school 
program is in the promotional stage. Franklin has 3,000 pupils, 
and 75 teachers. Mr. C. B. Carter is superintendent of schools. 

The guidance program in Franklin was begun subsequent to the 
work in Hazleton. Taking advantage of the experience gained in 
the other trials, the progi-am was made as simple as possible. All 
the principals and supervisors, totaling fourteen, were included in 
the central committee, of which Miss Adda McBride, Principal of 
the Union School, was elected chairman and Miss Margaret McNeil, 
Supervisor of Penmanship, secretary. Dr. G. Morgan Davis, in- 
structor in social studies, was elected chairman of the council of 
school committees, and Miss Dorothy EUiott, high-school librarian, 
secretary. 

Six projects were chosen and have been completed. School 
bureaus are in process of organization and guidance conferences 
are planned for the year. The principals all have teaching sched- 
ules, and the assignment of part or full-time for school counselling 
is a matter of the future.® The high-school bureau probably will 
develop as a central placement bureau. The indexed cumiilative 
envelope and simplified forms developed by the Department of 
Public Instruction are being used. 

. ‘D?:. Bayis has since been given, part-time assignment to guidance activities. 
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4. Mount Union 

Mount Union, in Huntington County, has a population of 4,750, 
with brick yards and trade with the surrounding rural community 
as its major business. Mr. C. C. Smith is supervising principal. 
There are two schools; a high school housing a junior and senior 
high school, and an elementary school. There are 1200 pupils and 
29 teachers. The central guidance committee is composed of the 
supervising principal, principals of the senior and junior high and 
elementary schools, the attendance officer, and visiting nurse. The 
supervising principal is the chairman of this committee. The prin- 
cipal of the high school, H. W. Slothower, who has a teaching sched- 
ule, is chairman of the combined committees of the two schools. 

Mount Union has completed the seven projects it selected and 
has organized a guidance bureau in the high-school building, using 
the indexed cumulative envelope and simplified forms. 

5. Franklin County 

Trials of guidance in Franklin County have been recently or- 
ganized under the direction of Miss Hannah A. EdefEer, Director of 
Rural Education at Shippensburg State Normal School^ and Mr. 
J. L. Finafrock, County Superintendent of Schools. This center 
was chosen because of the leadership available, and its proximity 
to Harrisburg. With the wide range of interests represented by 
the various counties of Pennsylvania, no one county can be said to 
be typical. Franklin County is largely concerned with general 
farming and fruit growing. The schools in this trial consist of a 
township group of one-room schools and one two-room school under 
the leadership of a teacher in the latter, and a modern consolidated 
rural school. These schools include the Southampton Township 
Schools, consisting of ten one-room schools in the open country and 
a two-room school located in Orrstown, a village of 217 people. The 
teacher in the upper room of the Orrstown school, Mr. S. R. Zul- 
linger, acts as supervisor of the township schools, in such time as 
he can find outside of school hours. He has a full teaching schedule. 
The program in this group will be tried out first in Edgewood, a 
community having 18 school children in a one-room building, and 

Ezra Lehman is the head of this institution. 
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Snnny Hill, a community having 22 pupils in another one-room 
building, and in the Orrstown school. The Fayetteville Consolidated 
Eural School, Mr. Beese Bert, Principal, is located in Greene Town- 
ship. It is a new brick five-room building, constructed along 
modern lines, and includes an assembly room that is also used as a 
gymnasium and community auditorium. This school takes the 
place of a group of one-room buildings which the children attended 
until a year ago. 

D. How the Controlling Principles Operated 
in Actual Trial 

1. Guidance Should Have AU the Objectives of Education 

Our progress so far has shown that this concept is practicable 
as well as theoretically sound. Teachers and administrators have 
readily grasped the idea of guidance as the individual boy and 
girl emphasis in education, whether in subject instruction, school 
activities or school counselling. The need of such an emphasis has 
been apparent particularly to teachers having many pupils on a 
departmental plan of subject instruction. Eecognizing the voca- 
tional guidance value of a course in occupations, teachers have also 
come to see that any course of study that deals with life situations 
and points the way to present and future conduct and action has 
guidance value, whether it involves health, citizenship, worthy use 
of leisure, character, vocation or other objectives of education. 

2. Participation and Co-operation of Teachers Should 
be Secured 

Eepresentation of the teaching body by school guidance com- 
mittees, and inclusion of aU administrators in a central committee 
on guidance, or their representatives where this number is large as 
in Harrisburg, has so far been entirely successful It has carried 
over to the body at large the idea of guidance as something that 
concerns all, and has made easier the inauguration of guidance pro- 
grams in the various schools. 

The use of guidance projects as a first device to bring into play 
.Tthe active participation of individual teachers has not been quite 
imiformly successful. In a few cases this work was looked upon by 
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teachers as just one duty too much. In other ’schools where the 
principals and the project chairmen showed the same enthusiasm 
for the guidance program as they accorded activities originating in 
their schools, the teachers entered into the project work with com- 
mendable enthusiasm. 

3. The Program Should he Within Beach of the 
Average Community 

Apparently some form of guidance program will he within reach 
of any school district, even though it he carried on by some such 
modified plan as that suggested previously as Stage 1. The smaller 
the school district, the more must principals and teachers assume 
the role of counsellors, and the more must reliance he placed on 
guidance material prepared by others under more favorable con- 
ditions of organization. Trials now being organized in rural dis- 
tricts will show to what degree this modification must be carried. 

Summarizing our experience so far with respect to teachers and 
administrators, the following points may be noted: 

(1) A school program providing guidance projects or some 
guidance effort on the part of every teacher is a good approach in 
arousing teacher interest, especially in a school with fine morale, 
and a principal who sees the guidance emphasis in its true light. 

(2) Tie immediate organization of a school bureau with a guid- 
ance conference program for faculty meetings, preceding the de^ 
velopment of projects, is a better approach, given a school with 
heavy teaching load or uncertain conditions in morale. It may be 
a better approach under any conditions. 

(3) School spirit can be aroused in a district-wide guidance 
program by having the same or similar work assigned to several 
schools and handled more or less on a competitive basis or by having 
each school develop its program along individual lines, with only 
such things in common with other schools as are especially de- 
sirable, for example, bureau forms, occupational information, and 
community surveys. 

(4) School guidance committees in nearly every case showed 
enthusiasm and willingness to co-operate in the development of the 
program. Judging by experience so far, there seems to be in each 
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school at least a few of the teachers who have always had the guid- 
ance point of view. With the leadership of this group, extending 
as it does into various departments of school work, supplemented 
with professional reading and conference programs in guidance, 
there is every reason to believe that almost any school can start 
with a guidance committee, and gradually develop the guidance 
point of view throughout the teaching staff. 

(5) In selecting the chairmen and general chairman of school 
guidance committees, it is important that little or no other school 
activities out of classroom should be assigned. In two schools where 
trials were undertaken the chairmen appointed had other projects 
under way and could not give the time and attention needed for 
the guidance program. 

E. The Development of Guidance Material 

1. Material of Felruary 16, 1922, on Suggestive Organization 

This material was developed after a series of conferences with 
guidance specialists of the state, and prepared for use in the or- 
ganization of tryouts. This included the following : 

a. Essentials 

(1) Guidance. 

(2) Organization. 

(3) Teacher participation. 

(4) Participation of school administrators and special de- 

partments. 

(5) Co-operation with home and community. 

(6) Adaptation to meet varying needs. 

b. Suggested Organization for a City School System 

(1) A central guidance committee. 

(2) The school unit : 

Counsellors and school guidance committee. 

Subject instructors. 

Teacher advisers. 

The principal. 

The school office. 

The attendance officer, visiting nurse and medical in- 
spector. 
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(3) A general school council. 

(4) A preliminary inquiry. 

(5) A central placement bureau. 

(6) Articulation with the general educational program. 

(7) Lines of initiative. 

(8) As part of a community guidance federation or council. 

c. Adaptations to Meet the Needs of Smaller Communities. 

(1) Districts with several school units. 

(2) Rural and other communities with one and two school 

units. 

d. Diagrams 

(1) Plan of organization. 

(2) Articulation with general education. 

This material was also sent to guidance specialists outside of 
the state for their criticism in the development of the program. 

2. The Harrisburg Reports 

Each phase of the Harrisburg development was recorded in de- 
tail for the use of other centers. This material included organiza-^ 
tion and other reports of the Central Committee and School Coun- 
cil, and sub-committee reports of the latter on various phases of 
guidance. These reports were prepared under the supervision of 
the Department Committee on Guidance, and include the following ; 

a. Report of central committee on guidance activities. 

b. Organization reports of the general school council. 

c. Sub-committee reports: 

Curriculum guidance. 

Personal analysis, tests and measurements. 

Avocational, moral, and social guidance. 

Vocational guidance. 

Community co-operation. 

School bureau organization, records and reports. 

d. Project election, approval, organization and forwarding 

sheets. 
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3. The High-School Manual of the State Department 
of Public Instruction 

Chapter VII in this bulletin published in 1922, presents guid- 
ance under the following topics : 

a. A changing educational problem. 

b. A definition of guidance. 

c. The pupils’ need of guidance. 

d. Curriculum guidance. 

e. Vocational guidance. 

f. Other guidance activities. 

g. Gruidance agencies in the school. 

h. Guidance through organization. 

i. The chairman of the guidance committee. 

j. Placement. 

b. Guidance in the small school. 

1. Outline for suggested organization of guidance in a high 
school. 

4. The General Guidance Bulletin 

The material for the completed bulletin includes the following: 

a. The Problem of Guidance. 

b. The Program of Guidance. 

c. Material on Guidance. 

d. Teacher Training in Guidance (Part IV). 

e. Appendix. 

Part IVB, published in mimeographed form pending the print- 
ing of the general bulletin, is entitled "Professional Reading and 
Conference Program in Guidance for Teachers.” 

P, A Teacher Training Program 

1. Teacher Training Institutions 

Thirty-five normal and collegiate iustitutioiis have appointed 
representatives to co-operate with the Department in developing 
the teacher training phase of the program. Of these, fourteen 
are normal schools and twenty-one are colleges and universities. 
Nearly all of these offer extension courses in local centers through- 
out the state during the school year as well as summer courses and 
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are including the general course in guidance as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit. 

2. The General Course in Guidance 
This is an introductory course for all teachers, prepared by the 
Department Committee on Guidance, and comprises the following 
topics : 

a. The course in guidance outlined. 

b. The place of guidance in education. 

c. Activities in the field of guidance. 

d. Earlier aspects of vocational guidance. 

e. The beginning of the child labor and social service move- 

ments. 

f. The guidance movement since 1908. 

g. The field of personal analysis. 

h. School performance as a guide to personal analysis. 

i. Intelligence tests. 

j. Pupil self-analysis, the home visit, and the conference as 

agencies in pupil analysis. 

k. The field of occupations. 

l. The organization of some important occupations. 

m. The occupation from the view-point of the worker. 

n. Placement and follow-up. 

0. The course in occupations. 

p. Avocational and recreational guidance. 

q. Guidance in health. 

r. Moral and social guidance. 

s. The home visit and other social service. 

t. The appreciation of art, literature, music, and the drama, 

u. The field of curriculunl guidance. 

V. Selecting courses of study. 

w. Methods employed in curriculum guidance. 

X, Essentials in a community guidance program. 

y. Counselling the boy and girl. 

z. Guidance through subject instruction. 

aa. The social studies as vehicles for guidance through subject 

instruction, 

ab. Guidance through English, 
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ac. Guidance through other subject instruction. 

ad. Guidance as a teacher service and as a profession. 

In February, 1923, each co-operating representative was sup- 
plied with a manuscript copy of this suggestive course in guidance, 
and copies of the Harrisburg trial material. This course already is 
being given in a number of these institutions, with the under- 
standing that any changes or adaptations are to be made that will 
prove helpful to students. With an interchange of ideas and ma- 
terial among these institutions, this preliminary work should in- 
crease in usefulness. This course, or one corresponding to it, is 
required in each of the fourteen normal schools for all students 
preparing for junior-high-school teaching. 

3. Graduate Courses 

Courses in social case work, occupational placement and ^follow- 
up,’ psychological examination, and the curriculum are being 
offered in a number of the collegiate institutions. These courses 
applied specifically to counselling will be featured for experienced 
teachers desiring to specialize in the guidance field, as the demand 
for such service increases. 

4. Professional Reading and Conference Program in 
Guidancie for Teachers 

Material under this heading has been prepared as Part IVB of 
the General Bulletin. It is intended to serve a series of nine con- 
ferences, one a month during the school year, under the leadership 
of the guidance committee of the school and the school district. 
A suggestive program for the conference is outlined as follows : 

a. The Conference Program 

Time, One hour (the time indicated is not arbitrary, and is 

given merely to suggest a possible apportionment) 

(1) Introductory remarks. Conference leader — 3 minutes 

(a) Meeting called to order 

(b) Presentation of the topic 

(c) Introduction of speaker 

(2) The speaker — 15 minutes 

(a) Presentation of one or more cases in his or her ex- 
perience, appropriate to topic 
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(b) Analysis of case — ^personal characteristics, environ- 
ment, etc. 

(c) What was done 

(d) How similar cases in the school might be cared for 
through the service aimed at in the present guidance 
program 

(3) General discussion of case or cases introduced and 
points made by speaker — conference leader presiding 
with the speaker answering questions 

Time limit not important, if cases presented by speaker 
cover topic — 10 minutes moderate estimate 

(4) General discussion — cases, questions, and opinions pre- 
sented by teachers — 25 minutes 

Discussion held to topic by leader 

(5) Summary, by leader — 7 minutes 

(6) Meeting adjourned 

The material prepared for the reading of teachers, prelim- 
inary to these conferences, is presented under the fol- 
lowing : 

h. Topics for Discussion 

(1) The field of guidance 

(2) The guidance movement 

(3) Curriculum guidance 

(4) Personal analysis, tests and measurements 

(5) Occupations 

(6) Eecreational, moral, and social guidance 

(7) Guidance in the appreciation of art, literature, music, 
and drama 

(8) Guidance through subject instruction 

(9) Community co-operation 

5. Institute Programs 

The field of guidance offers very profitable topics for general 
sessions and department conferences in city and county institutes. 
A suggestive outline for such addresses and conferences has been 
prepared under the following headings: 
a. Addresses for general sessions 

(1) The guidance of our youth 

(2) Some fundamental concepts in guidance 
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(3) Pennsylvania’s guidance program 

(4) Pupil analysis from the point of view of the counselor 

(5) The school and the community 

(6) Launching the pupil 

(7) The field of occupations 
Addresses and discussions for sectional meetings 

(1) The teacher and the pupil 

(2) Some helpful guidance devices 

(3) Guidance through subject instruction 
(These are applied to the problems of the major groups : ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, etc., and to subject 
groups — English, industrial arts, etc.) 

G. Objectives for the Year 1923-24 
The following have been set by the Committee and approved by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth. 

1. Publication and distribution of General Bulletin on Guidance 

2. Advisory service to trials in Harrisburg, Hazleton, Franklin, 
and Mt. Union, and to other communities so far as time 
allows 

3. Trials in rural communities 

Several typical 3mral communities selected for this purpose. 
The following are in this list : 

a. The consolidated district 

b. The rural vocational school and articulating units 

c. The township district having several community schools 

under a township superintendent 

d. The small one- and two-school district 

(The procedure here is to be exceedingly simple. The indexed 
cumulative envelope record, perhaps even more simple at 
present, will form one of the bases for counseling. If there is more 
than one school in the district, there will be co-operation among 
teachers of these various school units in a simplified school council 
on guidance.) 

4. Development of the Teacher Training Phase 
The teacher conference program (IV B) has been used in uni- 
versity and normal school classes in the summer session of 1923, 
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and will have further tryout in school conferences during the 
present year. 

Courses in guidance will continue to be given in residence and 
extension, with eighteen or more institutions undertaking this work. 

The guidance institute aspect of the program is now under way, 
with a guidance institute staff comprising leaders in this field. The 
articulating committees on guidance appointed by the Departments 
of County and District Superintendence of the State Education 
Association are assisting materially in the development of this 
phase of the program. 

IV. Administrative Organization 

A. The Articulation of Guidance in the Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction 

1. Guidance Concerns All Bureaus, Subject Bisectors, and 
Specialists of fhe Department 

The socialization of the curriculum emphasizes the guidance 
point of view and little is needed to show its place in a guidance 
program. With the obvious advantage of having each representa- 
tive of the Department of Public Instruction stressing the guidance 
values in his special field, each member has a place in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction phase of the state program. 

2. There are Three Stages in the Department Phase 

a. A general conference of all bureau heads, subject directors, 
and specialists, to mark the need for a guidance program and to 
provide for a working committee. This meeting was held May 
15, 1921. 

b. Individual conferences of chairmen and members of the 
guidance committee with bureau heads, subject directors, and spe- 
cialists, in order to develop the right point of view, a workable 
program, and a necessary co-operation. Many such conferences 
have been held. 

c. The development of concrete guidance material suited to the 
special fields of bureau heads, subject directors, and specialists, for 
use in their institute addresses, and conferences throughout the 
state. 
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This development has been approved by the Superintendent, and 
if possible will be begun during the present year. 

With the emphasis of the Department so largely on the social 
aspects of education, it is obvious that this material will be pre- 
pared with members of the Department staff, rather than for them. 

The material, if successfully developed, probably will take some 
such form as that followed in the teacher conference material sec- 
tion IVB, previously referred to, and about as follows : 

(1) Cases and incidents having special appeal to the vari- 

ous types of audiences, and pertinent to the field of 
the speaker. 

(2) Brief analysis of the guidance needs involved in these 

incidents, and demonstration of the manner in which 
these needs can be served. 

(3) References and possibly exhibits of material prepared 

for teachers and administrators, that can be applied 
in local situations. 

B. Organization for Guidance in a State Department 
of Public Instruction 

The Pennsylvania Guidance Program is still in a preliminary 
stage, and it is too early to say just what form should be recom- 
mended for state organization and administration. 

There is, however, one fundamental that might well be observed. 
The various divisions of a state department of public instruction 
are just as vitally concerned with guidance as are the various de- 
partments of a city school system, and a state department com- 
mittee on guidance offers as helpful an articulation as does the 
committee organization in a school district. 

V. In Conclusion 

The value of the guidance program is not to be measured in 
terms of committees and organization. Therefore we have but in- 
complete measure for our plan in Pennsylvania. We believe the 
plan fundamental, however, and that it provides for the participa- 
tion of the many who are vitally concerned. With committees and 
organization in the background, we are awaiting the more signifi- 
cant returns from classroom, home, and community. 



CHAPTER III 

GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN LARGE CITY SYSTEMS 


A. INTEODUOTOEY 
L. A. Herr 

The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Hew Tork City 

As the following reports indicate, growing numbers of educators 
have recently come to realize that the curriculum should include 
more than formal and academic subject matter. While the schools 
must continue to impart certain so-called fundamental skills and 
infonnation to every pupil, their obligation does not end there. They 
must anticipate the time when the pupil shall have completed his 
schooling and taken his place in the work-a-day world. They must 
strive to see that this place is such that the pupil may contribute 
his best to the world and, by so doing, secure for himself the greatest 
happiness. This desired result can not be left to chance. It can 
come about only by causing the pupil to consider his own capa- 
bilities or capacities and various opportunities for developing them. 
The school, therefore, must consciously and definitely make pro- 
vision in its curriculum for accomplishing this result. 

An adequate program for educational and vocational guidance 
should include deliberate and intelligent choices both of educational 
oi)portunitics and of occupational adjustments. 

Although all teachers are certain to realize the need for pro- 
viding occupational guidance and educational guidance during the 
intermediate school, continuation school, high school, and later 
school periods, and though they may do much of both, neverthe- 
less the experienced counsellors or teachers will realize their 
limitations in this uncertain field, where many difficulties are 
possible as the result of misinformation and of misdirection. Con- 
sequently, a number of perplexing problems confront all school 
representatives who are charged with the varying responsibilities 
for assisting pupils in wisely choosing educational and vocational 
advantages and for imparting reliable information on the relative 
opportunities and requirements in important occupations. 
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As many serious mistakes may result from misinformation and 
misdirection, all school counsellors and teachers concerned should be 
challenged to overcome those practices which force unreliable in- 
formation and unwarranted decisions upon growing boys and girls 
during any stage of their educational development. 

All of this suggests that the ultimate success of the school 
counselling program in any city will depend, not alone upon the 
training and experience of those directly in charge, but likewise 
upon the provision which has been made for securing, evaluating, 
preparing, and using reliable information resulting from studies 
of the different occupations. 

The following portions of this chapter will show guidance pro- 
grams which are in force in some of the larger cities of the country, 
viz., Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York City, and 
Pittsburgh. 



B. GUIDANCE IN THE ATLANTA SCHOOLS 


H. H. Bizleec 

Director of Vocational Guidance, Atlanta, Georgia 

Atlanta was one of the first cities in the United States to or- 
ganize a vocational guidance department in its public school sys- 
tem. In 1917, the first Director of Vocational Guidance and Edu- 
cational Research was appointed. The policy of the department 
is to stress the vocational guidance work in the schools ; the director 
is assisted by vocational counsellors and committees in the high 
schools and by teachers and committees in the elementary schools. 
No effort has been made to build an elaborate central ofSce organi- 
zation or vocational bureau, such as exists in Cincinnati and other 
cities. 


Elementary Schools 

One of the features of the work in Atlanta is the stress which is 
put upon guidance in the elementary schools. Since it is generally 
true that over half of our pupils drop out before they findsh the 
seventh grade,^ it is most important that vocational guidance be 
included in the elementary-school program. Of course, we do not 
advocate that elementary-school pupils be urged to choose a voca- 
tion, but we do believe that they should be acquainted in some 
definite way with the occupational world and its problems. Even 
the fourth-grade pupils as a whole or in committees may take 
excursions to places of civic and vocational interest. At present 
such trips in this grade, as in the upper grades, are planned by the 
teachers individually, and no uniform plan is followed. It is 
planned to have these trips organized on a systematic basis, be- 
ginning with September, 1923. Each grade will take four trips a 
year. Two of these will be of moral and inspirational value, visit- 
ing such places as the Uncle Remus Home, the Henry W. Grady 
monument, etc. The other two trips will be vocational, i. e., visits to 
farms, industries, offices, and schools. 

Vocational Guidance may most effectively be introduced into the 
curriculum of the elementary school through correlation with Eng- 

‘Ayres, L. B. Laggards mi Oar Schools. Bussell Sage Foundation. 
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lish, history, civics, and geography. Except in the seventh grade, it 
has not been deemed desirable to set aside a special period for it. 
In order to focus the attention of the children on vocational guid- 
ance, and at the same time supply the teacher with material, a 
printed bulletin or advertisement is supplied each week to every 
teacher. Credit should be given to Dr. E. D. Allen, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, for originating the idea. In that city, however, 
the advertisements are limited to the seventh and eighth grades 
and stress chiefly the value of high-school education. In Atlanta, 
however, they are being used in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
and in the high schools. At present the same bulletins are used 
in all grades, but in the near future, the high-school series will be 
different from that used in the elementary school. New bulletins 
are being printed from time to time by the printing department of 
the Technological High School so as to avoid repetition from year 
to year. Some of the bulletins advertise the value of high school ; 
others urge the importance of a definite life plan, the danger in 
blind-alley jobs, etc. The following are typical : 

“Many young people cannot tell where their real strength lies. 
Kigh School and College develop these hidden abilities. Stay in 
school.” 

“Choosing a Ufe work is a serious business. The influence which 
it has on your getting a living is small compared with what it has on 
building manhood and womanhood.” 

A committee of students assists the school counsellor in posting 
these bulletins on the bulletin boards in the several classrooms. A 
space is reserved for this purpose, and a new bulletin is posted 
every Monday morning. 

Standardized tests, both of intelligence and achievement, arc 
being used extensively in the Atlanta schools. Pupils’ scores in 
tests are being used by the seventh-grade teachers as a guide in 
helping pupils to select high-school courses. No arbitrary rules 
or occupational intelligence levels have been set up. The intelli- 
gence and achievement ages and quotients constitute only one 
element in the final advice of the teacher-counsellor. 

The first definite emphasis on vocational guidance occurs in the 
fifth grade. The following excerpts from the course of study indi- 
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cate the correlation possibilities of different subjects: '‘The his- 
tory of this grade is almost ■wholly biographical in treatment. Sti ess 
the vocations of the various men studied, comparing their voca- 
tions, preparation, etc., with vocations of to-day.’’ "In geography, 
when studying food, clothing, and shelter, discuss the vocations of 
the men who produce and manufacture the various articles. ” " The 
arithmetic course provides practical problems based on the indus- 
trial life of Atlanta and Georgia. In working these practical prob- 
lems, it is only logical to discuss the vocations and duties of the 
men and women who face such problems in their daily life.” Spe- 
cial vocational guidance projects have also proved stimulating. 

Last year, in one fifth grade the class was di^dded into groups 
representing technical occupations, mechanical trades, medical occu- 
pations, etc. Each group prepared a chart and illustrated their 
vocations by drawings, cut-out pictures, and objects sewed to the 
cardboard. Oral and written compositions supplemented the charts. 

In the sixth grade, in addition to the bulletins and project 
methods described above, subject correlations are important. In 
English, nine theme topics are suggested on the general subject of 
"Vocational Problems.” Debates and dramatizations add interest. 
In the topical study of history, the vocational point of view can be 
easily incorporated. In the "Evolution of the Boat,” for example, 
we can trace from the primitive man who had to perform the whole 
task himself down to the modern shipbuilder who employs an army 
ot* specialists. 

In geography such questions are considered as: "What are the 
occupations and standards of living in different European coun- 
tries? Of the immigrants who come to us? How do these facts 
affect the choice of vocations made by boys and girls in the United 
States?” Arithmetic correlates mensuration with problems of the 
carpenter and work-shop, problems of buying and selling with the 
commercial life of the city, etc. 

In the seventh grade correlations continue along the lines indi- 
cated above. Two new features are introduced in this grade. There 
is a series of guidance lessons, one each week. About a half hour’s 
time is assigned to each lesson. The course is divided into three 
parts: (1) introductory lessons to show the necessity of work and 
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guidance; (2) the industries of Atlanta; and (3) education in 
Atlanta (a study of the high-school courses and certain type occu- 
pations to which they may lead). The other new feature is the 
Vocational Guidance Information Card. On the front of the card, 
each pupil indicates the subjects he likes best in school, his father’s 
vocation, his own tentative choice of vocation, and other pertinent 
personal facts. A series of pairs of “work interests” enables him 
further to analyze his interests and to indicate the type of work 
which he likes. The back of the card serves as a cumulative reccffd 
of the teachers’ estimates and recommendations for the student. 
The teacher records her ratings on such qualities as industry, 
initiative, leadership, etc., as well as the type of vocation recom- 
mended and other comments in the light of pupil’s ambitions. The 
seventh-grade teacher also records the pupil’s record in the group 
intelligence tests. When the pupil is promoted to the high school, 
the cards are sent to the high-school vocational counsellor, who 
keeps them on file. Near the end of each semester, they are dis- 
tributed to the teachers for additional ratings. Hence, when a 
pupil comes to the counsellor for assistance, there is available a 
composite picture of the student as seen both by elementary-school 
and high-school teachers. Guidance, therefore, is based on specific 
information from teachers who have met the pupil in the classroom. 
When the pupil graduates or leaves school, the card is transferred 
to the school employment office. Business men are enthusiastic 
about the value of this cumulative record in helping to select 
employees. They say that it enables them to pick the person who 
wiU make good “promotion material.” 

The climax of the elementary-school program in vocational 
guidance is the “ Go-to-High-Sehool Campaign.” This is carried 
on in a general way through the whole seventh grade, by means 
of bulletins, talks, etc. Last year it culminated in an intensive 
campaign during the month of May. The following plans featured 
the campaign: 

(1) Interviews by the teachers and frequently by the principal 
and director of vocational guidance with pupils who said they were 
not going to the high school. 
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(2) Open-house day at all the high schools. 

(3) Frequent five-minute talks by teachers and principals. 

(4) Fifteen-minute talks by the director of vocational guidance. 

(5) Special program by the parent-teacher associations. High- 
school principal and teachers were invited to speak. The seventh- 
grade pupils were honor guests. 

(6) On high-school final examination day, pupils who were 
exempt from examination were sent to the elementary school from 
which they had graduated for a short talk. 

(7) Bach high school sent posters to every elementary school. 

(8) High-school papers and magazines were mailed to aU 
seventh-grade pupils. 

(9) Street ear advertising — an entire issue of “Two Bells,” the 
little house organ of the Street Railway Company ; also advertising 
cards. 

(10) Co-operation of Board of Lady Visitors, and many other 
civic organizations. 

(11) Personal letters from members of the Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
other civic clubs to all seventh-grade pupils. 

(12) Seventh-grade graduation exercises, urging “Go to High 
School.” Diplomas were granted, stating that the pupil was “pro- 
moted to the high school.” 

The value of this campaign may be indicated by the fact that 
94.5 percent of the white children and 92 percent of the negroes 
entered the high school in September, 1923, an increase of about 
twenty percent over previous years. 

High Schools 

One of the most important phases of vocational guidance is 
educational guidance. This includes not only the assisting of 
pupils in the choice of courses, but also the more fundamental 
problem of classification and adaptation of the curriculum to the 
needs of the individual pupil. The class entering the high schools 
in Atlanta is divided into three groups according to I.Q. as found 
in the group tests in the elementary school. Not only do indi- 
vidual teachers adapt the teaching to the intelligence level of the 
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dass, but progress is being made in re-organizing the courses of 
study. The English department has already done splendid work 
in outlining the 'minimal essentials’ for the group of less ability. 

When vocational guidance work in the high schools was first 
organized, it was carried on by committees of teachers. Beginning 
with the current year, the chairmen of these committees are desig- 
nated as vocational counsellors. In two of the four high schools 
provision has been made to relieve these counsellors of a portion 
of their teaching duties. Each counsellor is in charge of the voca- 
tional guidance cards for the school and supervises the distribution 
of the cards to the teachers for their ratings. Since the failure 
problem is one of the most pressing problems in Atlanta, the coun- 
sellors are devoting much time to personal interviews with pupils, 
at the teachers’ requests. Their other duties are of the same nature 
as in other cities. 

For several years vocational civics has formed a part of the 
civics course in the first year of the high school. Nine weeks is at 
present devoted to these vocational information classes. With the 
organization of junior high schools next year, this course will be 
expanded into a semester course, given probably in the eighth grade. 
Movies, slides, and trips to industries are some of the features of 
this class. 

There is always danger that the vocational guidance activities 
of a high school be confined to a very small group of failures, 
‘drop-outs,’ or other pupils who voluntarily seek help. In order to 
secure the attention and interest of the entire student body and 
lead them to think intelligently about their life work, a number of 
publicity methods have been utilized. One of the most effective of 
these has been the vocational guidance bulletins described above 
in connection with the elementary schools. The proctor, student 
lieutenant or teacher reads the bulletin as it is posted each week. 
Posters and charts are also found to be stimulating. During voca- 
tional guidance week, elaborate displays are arranged for the TOflin 
bulletin boards in the corridors. Some of these posters emphasize 
the importance of a definite aim in life, the danger of drifting, 
etc. Others illustrate specific vocations, vividly depicting the duties, 
opportunities, preparation required, and the remuneration in a 
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number of vocations in which students are most interested. Books 
and pamphlets from the library supply the necessary data, and 
form a portion of the exhibit. 

Last year a poster contest for cash prizes proved very effective 
in securing material for vocational guidance week and for the 
'^go-to-high-schoor' campaign. Another avenue of publicity is 
the school paper. Short articles appear from time to time. An 
entire issue of one schooPs weekly magazine was devoted to a 
Vocational Guidance Number.” Another ‘ drive ^ aimed particu- 
larly at the senior classes is the ‘^Vocational Opportunity” cam- 
paign. Prominent citizens who are recognized leaders in their re- 
spective vocations discuss them in short talks. 

The placement function of the vocational guidance department 
is centralized in the School Employment Office, maintained jointly 
by the public schools and the Junior Division, U. S. Employment 
Service. This office is rendering valuable service, not only in find- 
ing positions for young people between the ages of 14 and 21, but 
also in collecting occupational information for use in the schools. 

But vocational guidance in Atlanta is not confined to the youth- 
ful student. The Atlanta Opportunity School, which registers 
almost one thousand employed persons in part-time continuation, 
trade, and business courses, offers both guidance and training to 
workers, young and old alike. The principal endeavors personally to 
interview and to advise all applicants for instruction. Another 
teacher is in charge of the life career class, and assists in placing 
any students who request assistance. 

There are many weak links in the chain of vocational guidance 
in Atlanta, but all— superintendent, principals, and teachers— are 
co-operating in such a friendly spirit that each year brings 
advancement. 

Note: In September, 1923, since the foregoing account was prepared, the 
Atlanta Schools were re-organized on the K-6-3-3 plan. Numerous changes 
occurred with the opening of four new junior high schools. The following 
salient facts should be noted: 

1. Sixty minutes per week has been allotted to guidance activities in 

the sixth grade. , i 

2 Two counsellors have been appointed in each junior high school— a 
man for the boys and a woman for the girls. The principal and assistant 
principal also devote much time to the guidance program. 
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3. 'Try-out/ or exploratory, courses are being offered in the seventh 
and eighth grades, or first two years of the junior high school. 

4. A course in vocational civics, five periods a week for one quarter, is 
being offered to the pupils in the seventh grade. 

5. The classification of pupils in the junior high school has been per- 
fected through the use of the teachers’ estimates in addition to I. Q.’s. Re- 
classification, if necessary, occurs at the end of the first quarter. A policy 
of enrichment, rather than acceleration, is in force for the bright classes. 

6. A "Counsellor’s Interview Card” has been devised to be filled out 
by any teacher who wishes to send a pupil for interview by the counsellor. 

7. Seventeen special classes for subnormal children are in operation in 
the elementary schools. 



C. GUIDANCE IN BOSTON 


Susan B. Ginn 

Director of Vocational Guidance, Placement Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts 

The work of educational and vocational guidance in Boston can 
best be described by referenee to the aeeompanying chart. 

Organization and Functions of the Department 

The term, “vocational counsellor,” as used by this department, 
refers to the teachers in the elementary and high schools appointed 
to do counselling in addition to their regular duties. 

The terms “vocational instructor” (man) and “vocational 
assistant” (woman) apply to members of the staff of the central 
office, who devote all their time to the work of the department. 

Purpose op the Department 

The Department of Vocational Guidance is organized to assist 
pupils of the Boston schools, both while in school and after leaving, 
in matters concerning educational and vocational direction. 

Work op the Department 

The work of the department is carried on along three lines: 
Guidance, Placement, and Follow-Up. 

Guidance 

Guidance is interpreted to include both educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 

1. The department has prepared “A Guide to the Choice of a 
Secondary School” for use in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
to direct the attention of pupils to the courses open to them in the 
high schools of the city, and to urge them and their parents to 
consider which course will best prepare the children for the higher 
institution of their selection or for their chosen work. 

2. A copy of a bibliography covering the vocations mentioned 
in the above bulletin has been sent to each vocational counsellor. By 
an arrangement with the Boston Public Library, copies of the books 
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listed in tMs bibliography are available in the central library and 
in the branch libraries throughout the city. 

3. At intervals the department sends to the counsellors pamphlet 
material giving information regarding labor laws, health, and occu- 
pations and industries. In this distribution the department has 
the co-operation of state departments, banks, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and large industrial and manufacturing organizations. 

4. For the use of high-school pupUs and others the department 
keeps an up-to-date file of more than 200 school and college cata- 
logues. Each year it makes an evening-school drive among the 
young people who are working. To aid in this, a study has been 
made of evening-school opportunities in Boston, and a reference list, 
classified by subjects, has been prepared. 

5. For the children in elementary schools the study of occupa- 
tions is developed in connection with the classes in English, geog- 
raphy, community civics, etc. Classes in occupations are also con- 
ducted in schools in certain sections of the city where many children 
leave school to go to work on becoming fourteen years of age. 
Visits to industries are undertaken. 

Placement 

Placement is of four general types (see chart), the department 
aims to bring together the right work and the right workers. It 
bases its placements on a knowledge of the child.^ 

The department keeps in touch with employers by telephone, by 
mail, and by visits by members of the staff to industries and business 
houses. Vacancies indicated in firms unknown to the department 
are investigated before placement is made. A record of all 
registrants of the department known to be working for a firm, 
whether placed by the department or not, is kept on the work 
record. 

^The well-developed forms used in connection with the placement, follow- 
up, registration, and statistics work will be suggestive and valuable to any one 
interested in guidance work. These forms may be secured by writing to the 
ofBlce of the Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston Placement Bureau, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Follow-Up 

1. Members of tbe staff, by visits to firms employing yonng 
persons, or by letters and cards of inquiry or by telephone, ascertain 
the kind of work done by employees placed through the department. 
Through calls at the ofSee during the evening office hours, or on 
noon hours, reports are obtained from the young persons. Thus 
the department acts as a clearing house for both parties and is 
often able to adjust difficulties that otherwise might lead to dis- 
charge of to leaving work. 

2. From six to nine months after graduation the department 
gets in touch with each graduate of the general high schools regis- 
tered, and Tna>ps a report to the head master of each school. 

3. Eegistration of high-school seniors is carried on automatically 
in the spring of each year. Elementary-school graduates and ‘ drop- 
outs ’ and high-school undergraduates who apply at the central 
office for assistance are required to bring the personal record filled 
out by their teacher. The facts on this temporary record are trans- 
ferred to the permanent card. All these records are filed in the 
central office. On the continuation card a chronological record is 
kept of aU contacts with young persons up to the age of twenty-one 
years. 

4. These registration cards serve also as a basis for several 
kinds of research studies. The information they contain provides 
an opportunity for the department to compare training in school 
with the actual needs in the commercial and industrial world. For 
example, the statistics on the graduates of general high schools in 
1922 show that of the 1916 graduates (776 boys and 1140 gix'ls), 
630 (307 boys and 323 girls) are attending higher institutions of 
learning full time. Included in this group are 30 colleges, 5 public 
and 7 private normal schools, 7 art and music schools, 3 nurses 
training schools, 1 public and 11 private business schools, 5 trade 
and vocational schools, 11 other private schools, 11 post-graduate 
courses in public high schools, 5 schools not classified. Of the grad- 
uates 1058 (363 boys and 695 girls) are at work; of this number, 
214 (128 boys and 86 girls) are taking evening courses. 
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Methods of Acquainting Pupils With Educational 
Opportunities 

Within the School System 

1. Bulletin No. 2, 1922, entitled “A Guide to the Choice of a 
Secondary School,” prepared for 7th- and 8th-grade pupils to aid 
in the selection of the high-school or trade-school course most likely 
to be of advantage in preparing for a stated vocation, also presents 
information regarding evening schools and the continuation schooL 
(Prepared by the Department of Vocational Guidance.) 

2. Bulletin No. 2 is supplemented by a bibliography for the use 
of pupils and teachers, covering the occupations and professions 
mentioned in this document. 

3. Counsellors in the elementary and high schools advise and 
assist pupils in the choice of high schools and colleges. In many 
high schools the teachers act as special advisers for the particular 
colleges of which they are graduates. 

4. Visits to secondary schools and industries are made by groups 
of elementary pupils accompanied by counsellor or teacher. The 
purpose is to help the pupil choose a vocation and the best method 
of preparation for it. 

5. High-school principals or their representatives visit elemen- 
tary schools from which they draw pupils and address members of 
the graduating classes. 

6. Deans and other representatives of colleges and special 
schools address high-school senior classes in reference to the oppor- 
tunities in the particular colleges or schools which they represent. 

7. Members of the staff of the vocational guidance department 
address senior and other high-school classes in reference to the pur- 
poses of this department, which includes educational as well as vo- 
cational guidance. 

8. The Vocational Guidance Department keeps an up-to-date 
file of over 200 school and college catalogues for use of counsellors, 
pupils, and graduates. 

9. The Vocational Guidance Department makes a special drive 
each fall to interest high-school graduates and ‘drop-outs,’ who are 
working or wanting work, in evening-school opportunities in Boston. 
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10. A classified list lias been prepared showing aU evening 
schools, public or private, giving instruction in any subject. At 
present, the list consists of 66 different institutions for boys and 88 
different institutions for girls. All subjects taught are classified 
under the headings Trade Courses, Preparatory Courses, Profes* 
sional Courses, Business Courses, History, Science and Language 
Courses, etc., with numbers referring to an alphabetical key of the 
schools, thus making it easy to ascertain every school in the city 
giving instruction in any desired subject. 

Outside the School System 

1. Co-operation with the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Talks to parent-teacher associations and church organizations 
by members of the staff. The director is on the speakers’ list of the 
Massachusetts Parent-Teachers Association and National Civic Fed- 
eration, and has many more calls both inside and outside of Boston 
than she can possibly fill. 

3. Newspaper and magazine articles. 



I>. GUIDANCE IN CHICAGO 
Anne S. Davis 

Director Vocational Guidance, Department of Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 

This center for junior employment problems conducts the fol- 
lowing activities: (1) certification of fourteen- to sixteen-year-old 
workers, (2) placement, (3) counselling, (4) industrial study, 
(5) publicity. 

Certification 

Certification is carried out under the chdld labor law and in- 
volves careful inspection of documents, physical examinations, 
elaborate co-operation with Compulsory Education and Continua- 
tion Schools, and work with numerous social agencies on individual 
problem cases. 

PlACEMENT 

Placement is carried as a voluntary function to aid any junior 
from 14 to 20 years in securing suitable work under approved con- 
ditions and with intelligent appreciation of opportunities ahead. 
Young people of elementary-school attainment only present prob- 
lems so different from the high-school graduate that the work is 
divided on this basis. Placement of high-school graduates is car- 
ried on with co-operation of high-school advisers. 

A special adviser for handicapped children works for the ad- 
justment in school or at work of children physically or mentally 
handicapped. 


Counselling 

Counselling is carried on by all members of the vocational staff 
as they come into contact with children presenting special problems. 
It is more specifically the duty of district and high-school advisers. 

District Advisers 

District advisers, members of this staff, work in elementary 
public schools. They do case work with pupils under sixteen, de- 
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sirous of leaving school for work, with a view to retaining them in 
school where work is not financially necessary. This sometimes is 
accomplished by transfer to another type of school. They co-- 
operate with social agencies in the field. District advisers also meet 
pupils of upper grades in groups for discussion of problems of edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities, and work with the high- 
school advisers to secure high-school enrollment. 

High-School Advisers 

High-school advisers are teachers appointed by high-school prin- 
cipals to carry out in each high-school a vocational guidance pro- 
gram. The free time allowed to the advisers for this work varies 
according to the exigencies of the high-school program and the ele- 
ments in the program which they are able to carry out vary in con- 
sequence. The high-school advisers meet each month at the central 
office for a discussion of projects and problems. 

In so far as possible they carry out the following program : 

Duties of the High-School Adviser 

1. In elementary schools tributary to the given high schools, to 
put before the eighth-grade pupils information concerning the dif- 
ferent courses in the high schools, to assist in a wise choice of school 
and course. 

2. To confer with maladjusted pupils in the high school, espe- 
cially IB pupils falling below grade in two or more subjects, at the 
end of each five-week period. 

3. To investigate the cases of pupils who leave during the term, 
with a view to inducing them to stay if advisable, and to be re- 
sponsible for the issuance of school records prerequisite to employ- 
ment certificates for pupils under 16 who must work. 

4. To distribute and utilize material prepared by the bureau. 
(See Publicity.) 

5. To present vocational opportunities to pupils by means of 
lectures, reading matter, a course in occupations, etc. 

6. To study systematically the abilities and qualifications of in- 
dividual students. To interview all pupils above the second year 
of the four-year course, and every student in the final semester of 
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the two-year course. To induce the latter in so far as advisable to 
continue in the four-year course. 

7. To carry on placement in co-operation with the central 
bureau. (This involves the securing and forwarding of records and 
estimates of pupils’ abilities.) 

8. To consult with students expecting to enter college as to en- 
trance requirements, cost, and vocational opportunities. To provide 
for students a source of information along these lines. 

Certification, placement, and counselling are end activities which 
can he carried on intelligently only through full use of the work of 
industrial study and publicity. 

The visiting teacher is the arm of the principal reaching out 
into the homes. For the one school in which she works, the visiting 
teacher is vocational adviser, and doing more detailed work than is 
possible to a district adviser. 

Industrial Study 

Industrial study is the basis of the preceding fields of work. It 
aims to prepare, keep up-to-date, and render useful a complete 
survey of the industrial field as it affects juniors. This is done by 
visits to places of employment and case records of the same, includ- 
ing testimony of workers, and by the collection of published ma- 
terial on vocations and vocational opportunity. Investigations of 
establishments are undertaken to solve particular problems arising 
in certification and placement, as well as in groups for basic indus- 
trial information. As information becomes available, it is taken up 
in staff meetings. (All members of staff participate in securing in- 
formation.) This division works with the State Factory Inspector 
to define the processes forbidden to minors as hazardous, and to pre- 
vent violations; and with the Industrial Board to secure justice 
for children suffering industrial accident. 

Publicity 

Publicity involves the preparation for pupils, advisers, and 
teachers, of information along the lines of educational and voca- 
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tional opportimity. The material includes posters, fliers, ^ pamphlets 
and mimeographed material. The director and an assistant work 
over the materials collected by the industrial studies division or by 
groups of advisers and the directors of various branches of the 
school system. In meeting various groups, such as school prin- 
cipals, business federations, clubs, social workers, etc,, the director 
also advances the work of the bureau. 

print are; 

‘ ^ Illinois Laws Which. Protect Boys and Girls at Work'^ (Child Labor and 
Continnation School Laws). 

After High School?^ ^ (The public school opportunity beyond the high school). 
‘ ‘ Information for Prospective College Students. ’ ’ 

‘^Are You Thinking?” (Information for 8th-grade graduates on high-school 
courses) . 

^'A Chance for Every Child” (Public school opportunities for handicapped 
children). 

Vocational Guidance News and Periodical Review” (Issued monthly, Sep- 
tember to May). 

A Series of 26 Bulletins on Occupations (4 p. folders) : 

Accounting Drafting Law 

Advertising Employment Management Library Service 

Architecture Engineering Nursing 

Banking Panning Pharmacy 

Business Executive Foreign Commercial Service Private Secretary 

Chemistry Household Arts Salesmanship 

Civil Service Industrial Art Social Service 

Contracting Journalism Teaching 

Dentistry Medicine 



E. GUIDANCE IN DETROIT 
A. H. Edgerton 

Teachers College and The Lincoln School, New York City, formerly Supervisor 

of Vocational Information and School Counselling, Detroit, Michigan. 

During the past three years the Detroit Board of Education has 
been committed to a policy of providing for continuous counsel 
with children, not only during their secondary school attendance 
period, but during the early employment training and adjustment 
periods as well. Consequently a rather comprehensive organization 
has been developed for providing systematic counsel and guidance to 
parallel the intermediate school, continuation school, high school, 
and specific vocational instruction. As will be explained somewhat 
in detail, this system attempts to furnish all pupils with reliable 
information regarding important educational and occupational 
possibilities. 

The various kinds of information pertaining to occupational op- 
portunities and employment requirements have been made avail- 
able in the form of source-bulletins for the use of counsellors, house 
principals, teachers, and pupils. As may be noted more fully in 
Chapter V, this reliable information has resulted from contin- 
uous investigations and analyses of the various important industrial, 
commercial, and professional occupations. In keeping with the 
stated policy of the board of education, such factual material as is 
needed for considerations relative to the nature of work, the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the qualifications and training, the 
possibilities, the remuneration and advancement, and the like is col- 
lected first-hand. These data are evaluated and prepared for con- 
venient use in intermediate schools, continuation schools, high 
schools, and special classes, as a part of the whole program for pro- 
viding systematic educational and vocational guidance. 

Duties oe Those Charged With Guidance 

These valued facts dealing with relative opportunities and re- 
quirements in different occupations are prepared for, and used by, 
qualified school representatives who are sufSeiently free from elass- 
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room teadiing and disciplinary problems to have the following re- 
sponsibilities : 

(1) Providing initial interviews and conferences, especially for 
classifying pupils and for encouraging those who are entering the 
school to think more seriously of their educational advantages and 
occupational possibilities. It is attempted to have all boys and girls 
interviewed regarding these problems, either individually or in 
small groups, or both, during the early part of the first year. 

(2) Following-up and helping to adjust pupils who did not suc- 
ceed in making tentative plans during their first year or years. 
Pupils are encouraged to consult with their school counsellors or 
advisers whenever they have any general or specific questions per- 
taining to the election of, or preparation for, life occupations. 

(3) Arranging group meetings to hear talks by those who are 
especially qualified to speak and to answer questions about their 
chosen occupations. Conferences often are made optional for pupils 
who, having made tentative decisions, can benefit by talks from 
unbiased men and women who have succeeded in their callings. 

(4) Providing occupational studies in separate classes and by 
assisting teachers of English, social science, physical science, health 
education, practical arts, vocational subjects, etc., for imparting re- 
lated occupational information to show relationships between the 
subjects of instruction and the occupations which involve them. 
(This usually results in making courses of study that will respect 
individual needs and capacities.) These occupational studies, which 
have become recognized parts of the courses of study in several 
subjects, include such considerations as importance of work, con- 
stancy of demand for employment, working conditions’ qualifica- 
tions and training needed, possible rewards and advancement, etc., 
in order to help pupils who continue their school work to select 
programs of training and courses in higher education more wisely, 
and to help those who find it necessary to leave school with a mini- 
mal amount of education to choose and plan their procedure more 
thoughtfully. 

(5) Co-operating with teachers in keeping cumulative records 
of each pupil 's performance both inside and outside (where possible) 
of school. Counsellors and other school representatives are inter- 
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ested in the results of tests of general intelligence as a basis for gen- 
eral classification, but they also recognize the importance of inter- 
preting these records of a general measure as only one of the many 
factors resulting from testing pupils’ abilities and interests in var- 
ious ways through school and outside performance. 

( 6) Co-operating with, the department which issues working per- 
mits to children who are leaving full-time school, but are required 
by law to attend continuation classes for eight hours a week. It is at- 
tempted to interview each applicant at the school before a formal 
request for this permit is made at the central office of the Attend- 
ance Department where it is issued. 

(7) Co-operating with dU other school and outside agencies 
which interview parents and children, investigate home and working 
conditions, and in any way pass upon the advisability or necessity 
for individual children to leave any particular school or to be trans- 
ferred from one school to another. Every effort is made to solicit 
the co-operation of parents and others concerned in helping chil- 
dren to select suitable courses of study or training programs in 
preparation for their occupational interests or chosen plans. 

(8) Co-operating with the placement officers, co-ordinators, and 
others that advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are quali- 
fied for part-time work, who desire positions upon leaving schools, 
or who wish to transfer to other employment. Each pupil who has 
decided to leave school benefits to some extent by the supervision of 
his employment contacts and training adjustments, and his employer 
unquestionably profits either directly or indirectly by this clearing- 
house for information that is available and needed. 

Although the importance of each provision will be evident to 
those who are confronted with such responsibility, it is obvious that 
the nature, method, and extent of each one of these necessarily will 
be determined largely by adaptations to the particular levels of 
learning in question. In other words, school counselling and guid- 
ance should recognize the significant differences which are involved 
in meeting the needs and respecting the interests of boys and girls 
in intermediate schools, continuation schools, high schools, and each 
other stage of educational development. 
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Inteemediate (Junior High) Schools 

The demands which were primarily responsible for the develop- 
ment of the intermediate-school organization in Detroit imply sys- 
tematic counsel for each pupil throughout the so-called “self- 
finding” period in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. For this 
reason, it is arranged for one or more coimsellors (see Diagram I) 
in each school to be sufficiently free from classroom teaching and 
disciplinary responsibility to interview boys and girls regarding the 
choice of their life work and the selection of courses in preparation 
for specific occupations. Not only do these full-time and part-time 
counsellors consider it their duty to advise pupils during their entire 
school attendance and training periods, but they also provide ap- 
propriate educational and vocational facts for aU pupils concerned. 



DiAcmiM I. — SHOwmft Gbneeaii Oeganization and Pupil Eoutine 

IN iNnSKUEDIATE SCHOOLS 


The initial group meetings and interviews which the counsellors 
and home-room teachers have with the seventh-grade pupils who 
are entering the junior high schools for the first time, are concerned 
mainly in encouraging them to think more seriously regarding the 
problems of their life work. Since it is necessary at the end of this 
year for each pupil to choose between such courses as general, com- 
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merciai, technical, household arts, and industrial, all of which have 
a number of studies in common, it is desirable to impress these chil- 
dren with the importance of understanding the different types of oc- 
cupational activity that these courses represent. If possible, aU of 
the boys and girls are interviewed either individually or in small 
groups during the seventh year. At the outset, it sometimes proves 
more satisfactory for the counsellors to meet pupils in small groups 
because of the stimulation which comes from having those pupils 
who feel free to talk to the other members of the group, explain 
their future plans. In any case, pupils are encouraged to consult 
with their counsellors whenever they have any questions or plans 
regarding either the selection of, or the preparation for, their life 
callings. 

As a result of these conferences and interviews during the 
seventh year, a part of the eighth and ninth years is devoted 
profitably to the adjustment of those pupils who did not succeed in 
making at least tentative plans for their life work. In addition to 
these individual conferences relative to educational and occupational 
plans, group meetings are arranged to provide suitable talks for 
those who are beginning to ask questions and to evidence special 
interest in the opportunities and requirements of certain divisions 
of the professional, the commercial, the industrial, the household, 
and even the agricultural vocations. Several of these conferences 
are made optional for those who have made tentative decisions and 
can benefit by talks from men and women who have succeeded in 
their respective callings. Of course, the ninth year emphasizes, 
even more strongly, the advantages in making intelligent decisions 
and definite preparations for their chosen careers. Following the 
general 'try-out' courses and occupational considerations in the 
seventh year, the eighth- and ninth-grade studies, interviews, con- 
ferences, and talks not only become more intensive, but give in- 
creasing attention to the presentation of facts in keeping with the 
particular interests of the pupils. This usually is arranged with 
little administrative difficulty, since the pupils in these years are 
already grouped according to the courses which they are pursuing. 

Although the vocational counsellors are interested in all tests of 
general intelligence, they undertake to interpret the results of these 
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tests as only one factor to be considered along with other informa- 
tion resulting from the pupils’ performance, both inside and out- 
side of school. All classroom and home-room teachers, who nat- 
urally hare rather intimate contact with their pupils, give valuable 
assistance in furtheriug the vocational and educational guidance 
program (1) by reporting upon individual pupils, (2) by imparting 
related occupational information, and (3) by showing the con- 
nection between these vocations (occupations and professions) and 
their respective subjects of instruction. 

Continuation Schools (Boys’ and Gibls’) 

Because the effectiveness of part-time instruction depends to a 
large extent upon the development of a suitable system of guidance 
and co-ordination, the counselling for part-time pupils is considered 
an indispensable part of the programs for both the boys’ and girls’ 
continuation schools. It is the duty of the counsellors to provide in- 
dividual and group conferences for stimulating all pupils enrolled 
in these schools. The counsellors for these junior workers are re- 
sponsible for acquainting new pupils with the provisions of the 
compulsory attendance law with special reference to school attend- 
ance, working permits, and junior employment service, as well as 
for assisting them in making proper vocational choices. 

The co-^rdinators, with the aid of the counsellors, attempt to con- 
nect the activities of the school, the occupation, the home, and the 
community. The nature of the co-ordinators’ positions allows them 
to assist the school ofScials and teachers in maintaining instruction 
which reflects the requirements made upon the junior wage-earners 
and also to inform the employers of the educational opportunities 
which are, and can be, provided by the school system with their co- 
operation. 

The counsellors also assign pupils to their school programs, 
which are determined by current employment and vocational choice; 
recommend necessary adjustments in pupils’ school programs from 
time to time ; suggest desirable adjustments in employment to best 
serve the interests of individual pupils; impart vocational infor- 
mation to sponsors, teachers, and pupils ; and recommend suitable 
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applicants for positions to be filled by the employment division. 
These counsellors also co-operate with the department responsible 
for issuing working permits to children who are leaving full-time 
school, but are required by law to attend continuation classes for 
eight hours of each week. It likewise is an important part of the 
counsellors’ work to co-operate with this and all other agencies and 
school representatives who interview parents and children, investi- 
gate home and working conditions, and in any way pass upon the 
necessity for individual children to leave school during the com- 
pulsory attendance age. 

High Schools (Comprehensive and Technical) 

The different types of high-school organization in Detroit neces- 
sitate a somewhat varied practice in school counselling. Diagram II 



PiAGEAM II, — Showing Type op Organization in Most 
Detroit High Schools 


shows the type of organization which is to be found, with slight 
modification, in a number of the largest high schools in the city. 
There is little fundamental distinction between the so-called house 
principalship” and the grade room organizations, In the former 
organization, students are assigned alphabetically to houses” of 
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from 200 to 300 or more students, and they ordinarily remain in 
these “houses'' throughout their entire high-school careers. The 
pupils are segregated on the basis of sex ; boys and girls report to 
their respective “houses" for daily record and study during vacant 
periods, unless assigned to the library. Each house principal is re- 
sponsible for the pupils' programs, records, attendance, and for the 
establishment and maintenance of contact with parents. Since 
these house principals are responsible for educational and voca- 
tional counselling in their respective “houses," it often is found 
desirable to have all of them in one school act as a committee. The 
central office is in a position to assist house principals through 
making available effective clearance facilities for information^ and 
through sending to the “houses" specialists for individual or group 
conferences whenever there is need for such supplementary assist- 
ance, as is occasionally the case during periods of course adjustment 
or immediately preceding part-time or full-time employment. 

The grade room system represents a slight modification of the 
above plan in that students are assigned by grades rather than 
alphabetically and, in addition, there is no sex segregation. Much 
valued assistance is given to pupils by the regular teachers through 
the enrichment of their courses by including vital occupational in- 
formation, all of which supplements that personal service rendered 
by the grade room teachers. All school counsellors or advisers are 
held responsible for individual and group conferences, whenever 
these seem desirable. It is in this connection that the central office 
finds an opportunity to render an important service through send- 
ing specialists who are constantly in touch with the opportunities 
and requirements in various kinds of employment. 

A type of organization which is quite different from either the 
house principalship or grade room plan is represented by the tech- 
nical high school. The assignment of two counsellors in this or- 
ganization makes it possible to adjust students within the various 
departments of the entire school organization. The introduction of 
“group heads," who are charged with the responsibility for in- 
structional provision to meet the needs of their respective groups, 

‘See the report of one type of program in a high school of this kind in 
Chapter V. 
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affords exceptional opportunity for the effective adjustment of stu- 
dents both in the day, and in the evening or senior continuation 
schools, which operate as a unit organization. The assignment of 
students for instruction and adjustment takes place through group 
sponsors. In this connection, perhaps it should be mentioned that 
the preliminary assignment of students for instruction in any de- 
partment or group is based upon acceptance of the vocational coun- 
sellors’ decisions by the group heads or their representatives. The 
vocational counsellors act as heads of educational and vocational 
guidance activities for the whole school organization. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The great need and opportunity for dealing wisely with the 
problem of an efficient choice suggests that each pupil’s decision 
should result from careful reasoning. Therefore, this decision 
might weU be based upon an understanding of the pupil’s resources 
and limitations and also upon some knowledge of the economic 
facts, personal relationships, and relative values involved in se- 
lecting a suitable life occupation and preparing properly for it. 
Whenever these studies and related experiences have been based 
upon actual facts and have received proper attention, they have 
not only vitalized the respective courses of study, but have also 
contributed materially to an intelligent understanding of the dif- 
ferent aspects of occupational work. 

In Detroit, and likewise in several other cities, it has seemed 
advantageous to make qualified school representatives directly re- 
sponsible for (1) providing initial interviews and conferences; (2) 
following-up and helpiug to adjust pupils; (3) arranging group 
or class meetings for studies about occupations; (4) assisting 
teachers of English, social science, physical science, health educa- 
tion, practical arts, and vocational courses in imparting related in- 
formation ; ( 5 ) co-operating with heads of departments and teachers 
in making courses of study and keeping suitable records; (6) co- 
operating with attendance teachers and working permit officials; 
(7) co-operating with placement officers, co-ordinators, and other 
allied departments and agencies. 
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The situation of child employment in Detroit is not much dif- 
ferent from that confronting such other cities as St Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, and New York, where about 91 percent of the 
children who leave school at this period enter unskilled occupations, 
less than 7 percent enter semi-skilled occupations, and only about 
2 percent enter more highly skilled occupations. The urgent need 
for adequate counsel, training, placement, and follow-up is obvious 
when we realize that approximately 72 percent of all part-time or 
continuation-school children necessarily enter positions which are 
more or less of the so-called ‘blind alley’ nature, in so far as future 
possibilities in these particular jobs are concerned. 

Finally, there are many evidences of an iacreasing realization by 
employers of the desirability for co-operating with the public schools 
in order to eliminate unnecessary waste in excessive turnover and in 
other undesirable relationships which are inevitable results of this 
hit-and-miss system of ‘hiring and firing.’ In other words, more 
and more employers have co-operated because they have realized 
that our mutual problems can be minimized by the systematic guid- 
ance, placement, and foUow-up work which are being gradually de- 
veloped for the benefit of all concerned. They likewise appreciate 
that the public school system is the most effective agency, or clear- 
ing-house, from which they may secure desired records of indi- 
vidual performance and conduct as well as other valued information 
and assistance. 



F. GUIDANCE IN NEW YORK CITY 
(Vocational Service for Juniors) 

Mbs. Alios K. Polutzsb 

Director Vocational Service for Juniors, New York Otj 

The Board of Education makes practically no provision for vo- 
cational guidance in the public schools of New York City. One 
vocational high school has a full-time vocational counsellor; several 
vocational high schools have employment departments; a central 
employment office is maintained for the remaining high schools. 
Two continuation schools have teachers especially assigned to em- 
ployment and vocational guidance work. 

The most important vocational guidance work in the city is car- 
ried on by the Vocational Service for Juniors, a privately supported 
organization, conducted through a board of managers with a board 
of advisers. An outline of the work of this organization foUovra. 

General Purpose 

The Vocational Service for Juniors, though privately supported, 
works almost as an integral part of the public school system, and is 
directing its efforts toward being taken over by the Department of 
Education. Its aims are : 

1. To assist pupils to make an intelligent choice of their next 
step in education or, if necessary, of work ; 

2. To give scholarships to such as would be forced out of school 
by economic conditions, to enable them to get the education and 
training that seem likely to develop their highest powers ; 

3. To place workers under eighteen years of age in investigated 
positions, chosen as far as possible to meet their needs and ambitions, 
and to follow them up when placed, by means of evening office 
hours and visits to employers. 


Stape 

In the central administrative office there are employed director, 
assistant director, psychologist, assistant psychologist, scholarship 
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secretary, counsellor in charge of employment clearance, and 
clerical -workers. 

In schools and employment bureaus under the direction of the 
central administrative ofSce are employed ten counsellora working 
partly in schools and partly in emplojunent bureaus, and clerical 
workers. 


ACTIVITrES 

A. Educational and Vocational Counselling 

The methods used in the five elementary schools and in the four 
junior high schools in which the Vocational Ser-viee for Juniors 
works are indicated by the following outline. 

1. Procedure in Schools 

1. The director calls an early term conference of principal, the 
teachers concerned, -visiting teacher, and nurse, -with the coun- 
sellor assigned to the school and the stafiE psychologist to con- 
sider; ■ (a) the aims and methods of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors ; (b) the organization of the school, i. e., the variety of 
courses, possibilities of change, etc. These conferences and con- 
sultations ai’e repeated with individual teachers and nurses as 
occasion demands, by the director, the counsellor or the psychologist. 

2. The staff psychologist, -with assistant, gives group psycho- 
logical tests, trade tests wherever indicated, and individual tests, on 
recommendation of teacher, psychologist, or counsellor, as follows: 
(a) for the junior high school, in the 7th grade, to decide on the 
course in the junior high school, and in the 8th grade wherever a 
student is not making good, as shown by his school record or when- 
ever the teacher is in doubt of the wisdom of his choice ; (b) in 8th- 
grade schools, to Grades VII-B, VIII-A and VIII-B if not already 
tested; (c) to pupils applying for working papers, a*d as far as 
possible to all over-age pupils. 

3. Under the direction of the counsellor, pupils in classes fill in 
questionnaires showing something of the economic and social back- 
ground of the family and of the aptitudes, interests, and ambitions 
of the child. The returns are kept by the counsellor. 
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4. The counsellors give talks on occupations in the 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades, based, on trade and occupational studies and on actual 
experience in the employment bureau, and including in simple 
terms the historical development of present industry, the fun.ctions 
of employers’ associations and labor unions, and business and so- 
cial ethics. 

5. The counsellors conduct excursions to high schools, indus- 
tries, exhibits, etc. 

6. Moving pictures showing conditions and processes in in- 
dustry are shown in connection with occupational talks. 

7. The counsellors interview and re-interview pupils of the 7th, 
8th, and 9th grades as indicated above, and also applicants for 
working papers. 

8. The counsellor sends the child’s record and the report of 
guidance based upon it to the continuation schools if he be obliged 
to attend one, and to the employment bureau to serve as a basis for 
his choice of course or of job. 

2. Procedure With Parents 

1. Confei'ences are held with parents at the school, by the 
counsellor. 

2. Home visits are made by the counsellor or wherever there is 
a conflict between the choice of the parent or child and the coun- 
sellor’s point of view, if the parent fails to confer with the coun- 
sellor in school. 

3. Literature is distributed from the administrative office in 
simple form in English, Yiddish, and Italian, stating the value of 
further education and training and the opportunities offered by 
different types of schools and courses. 

3. Co-operation With Social Agencies 

Directors and counsellors co-operate with various social agencies 
with respect to recreational and educational opportunities and also 
with respect to the problems of individual children. 
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B. Scholarships 

The scholarship secretary investigates all requests for scholar- 
ship aid sent by teachers, counsellors, and social agencies and rec- 
ommends candidates to the scholarship committee. She also keeps 
a careful follow-up record, through personal contact, of all children 
who have received, or are receiving, scholarship aid. 

C. Employment 

Two employment bureaus are maintained in the continuation 
schools ; one in the employment certification office, and one for chil- 
dren 16 to 18 years old in the Kips Bay Neighborhood Association. 
School counsellors give part time to the placement work of these 
bureaus, and to industrial investigations. 



G. GUIDANCB IN NEW YOEK CITY 
(West. Side Continuation School) 


Bebtha Luohs 

Counsellor West Side Continuation School, 208 West Thirteenth Street, 

New York City 

Vocational Guidance is the foundation of the Continuation 
School. The following plan is that which has been developed in 
the West Side Continuation School and is at present being used 
there. There will be outlined the work of the preparatory class, the 
employment bureau, the trade class, the academic class, the assem- 
blies, the follow-up work, and miscellaneous ways and means of ac- 
complishing guidance. 

There are two counsellors (known as preparatory class teachers) ; 
one, a man, who deals with the boys, and the other, a woman, who 
deals with the girls. 


Pkepaeatory Class 

A. Pupil partially fills out Vocational Service Eecord, which con- 
sists of : 

1. Pupil's name 

2. Date of admission 

3. Date of birth 

4. Nationality 

5. Name of parent or guardian 

6. Pupil’s address 

7. Date of interview 

8. Class 

9. Day of week 

10. Teacher 

11. Previous school record 

12. Physical record 

13. Social record 

14. Pupil’s future plans (employment) 

15. Personal characteristics 

16. Tests (nature, date, results) 

17. General remarks 

18. Vocational counsellor’s recommendations 

19. Besults 

20. Progress record 

21. Occupation record 
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B. Pupil reads and follows directions of the booklet, which con- 
sists of : 

1. Definite directions to the pupil 

2. Words of welcome 

a. Extracts from part-time law 

b. What part-time school can do for pupil 

c. Courses of work 

d. Occupational information 

e. Choice of an occupation 

f. Directions for filling out folder 

g. Suggested reading list’’ 

h. List of social, educational, and civic centers 

i. Tests 

(1) Achievement 

(2) Intelligence 

Series of questions based on topics contained in booklet 

C. Pupil is personally interviewed by the vocational counsellor, who 
completes vocational service record. 

D. Pupil is physically examined by physician and co-ordinated 
with own physician or clinic. 

E. Talk given by vocational counsellor. Topic, ‘‘Planning Your 
Future” 

1. Analyze self 

2. Knowledge of field of occupations 

3. Important things to be considered in choosing an occupation 

a. Ability for the work 

b. Wages (at beginning and at end) 

c. Opportunities in the work 

d. Education and training required 

e. Physical conditions encountered 

4. Choice of work 

5. Recommended reading 

6. Where to get required information 

a. People in work 

b. Books, Library 

c. Continuation school 

P, Reading books 

1. Vocations for Girls — ^Weaver 

2. Vocations for Boys — ^Weaver 

3. Occupations — Gowin and Wheately 

4. Vocational Civics — Giles 
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5. Getting a Living — Barnard 

6. Hygiene for the Worker — Tolman 

7. Special studies made by the teachers of the West Side Con- 
tinuation School 

G. Pupil is assigned to class: 

1. According to choice of future occupation 

2. According to present employment (for extension training) 

3. To try out vocation to find self ; to find what not to do 

H. Co-ordinated with educational, social, and physical centers 

I. Co-ordinated with Employment Bureau (Vocational Service for 
Juniors — Branch in West Side Continuation School) 

Employment Bureau 
(Vocational Service for Juniors) 

A. Junior interviewed 

B. Counselled 

C. Placed in employment according to special aptitudes and desire, 
if possible 

D. Scholarship fund 

E. Follow-up in employment 

Trade Class 

A. Talks on trade and allied trades. 

1. Work to be done 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 

3. Personal qualifications required 

4. Wages (at beginning and at end) 

5. Opportunities for advancement 

6. Health conditions 

7. Education and training needed 

8. Supply and demand 

B. Assigned reading; books and articles relating to trade and 
allied trades 

C. Laboratory method; trial in shop, checked up and reported in 
writing to vocational counsellor after 6 weeks 

D. Individual guidance ; co-ordinated with educational and social 
centers, also with industry. 
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Academic Class 

A. Occupational talks and discussion. 

1. Work to be done 

2. Advantages and disadvantages 

3. Personal qualifications required 

4. Opportunities for advancement 

5. Wages (at beginning and at end) 

6. Health conditions 

7. Education and training needed 

8. Supply and demand 

B. Health talks 

C. Readings from vocational bibliography 

D. Written English 

E. Individual guidance; co-ordinated with educational and social 
centers, also with industry 


Assemblies 

A. Talks 

1. Occupational 

2. Health 

3. Inspirational (character building) 

B. Moving pictures 
1. Industry 


Follow-Up 

A. Vocational Follow-Up 

Six weeks after the pupil has been classified, he is reported upon 
by the teacher, to the vocational counsellor. If he is satisfactorily 
placed, he remains in the group ; if not, he is re-interviewed. Some- 
times he is given another six weeks' trial, after which he is re- 
ported upon again ; and sometimes if his record is very poor, mean- 
ing that he is very badly adjusted, he is re-classified and reported 
upon under the new environment after having had a six-weeks 
period of re-adjustment. The pupil is kept in contact with the 
vocational counsellor until he is happily adjusted. This some- 
times covers a period of eighteen weeks. At any time after a six 
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weeks’ trial period a pupil may change his course if he has ad- 
vised with the vocational counsellor. 

B. Physical Follow-Up 

Three weeks after the pupil has been physically examined, the 
nurse follows up the ease to see if the pupil has done what the doctor 
has suggested. 


MiSCELLANEOtrS WaTS AND MeANS 

A. Teachers visit industry 

1. Report on visit 

2. Bring back to school and class suggestions made by industry 

B. Teachers visit educational, social, health centers, and homes. 

C. Teachers’ conferences 

D. Close co-operation with Y. W. C. A. 

1. Club (Tuesday evenings) 

2. Dances 

8. Summer camp 



H. GUIDANCE DST THE PITTSBUBGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Edwasd BYIT£ASS0N 

Director Department Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The organization of the Department of Vocational Guidance in 
Pittsburgh consists of a director, one research secretary, two 
secretaries for the children between 14 and 16 who apply for work- 
ing certificates, four secretaries in the placement office for persons 
over 16 years of age, and fourteen counsellors (one for each high 
school). 

The Eeseareh Secretary works xmder the special direction of 
the Superintendent of Schools. At present, he is engaged on the 
problem of high-school ‘drop-outs.’ He visits many homes from 
which the high-school principals can get no response. His visits 
reveal the fact that many parents do not know the value of edu- 
cation nor the opportunities offered by the public schools. When 
the different courses of the high school or the special schools or 
courses are explained clearly to the parents, many pupils are re- 
turned to school. 

Each child between 14 and 16 years of age who has completed 
the sixth grade and who wishes a working certificate must bring 
one of his parents to the placement office, located in the same 
building with the Continuation School and the Compulsory Attend- 
ance office, where the certificate is issued. The child brings a copy 
of his school record from the principal. An effort is made to learn 
from both parent and child the real reason for the child’s applica- 
tion and the attitude of each toward education. 

If the facts justify it, every effort is made to return the child 
to school. If it is shown that both parent and child are anxious for 
more schooling, but that it would be impossible for the child to 
return to school on a full-time basis, then the part-time school is 
recommended. 

If the child has no position, but insists upon going to work, an 
effort is made to place him in a position suited to his needs. The 
employer is then interviewed, either personally or by telephone, to 
ascertain the child’s progress. The child is interviewed from time 
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to time on the days he is in school. In these interviews, an attempt 
is made to instill high ideals and wholesome attitudes toward his 
work and his fellow employees. Just before the child reaches his 
sixteenth birthday, he is given another conference in which the need 
for further schooling is emphasized, and the opportunities offered 
in the day and evening schools are stated. Attention is also directed 
to that branch of the Department that helps young men and 
women from sixteen to twenty-one years of age. 

The placement office for young men and women between sixteen 
and twenty-one years of age co-operates with the Junior Depart- 
ment of the United States Employment Service. When applicants 
enroll in this office, they fill out '' personal record cards’' which 
give in detail the history of the case including school, occupational 
and family data, personal ambitions, handicaps, and a personal 
description of the applicant. While the records are being taken, 
characteristics, both favorable and unfavorable, are noted in detail, 
including such items as dress, appearance, mental and physical 
reactions, approach, and attitude. The secretary’s estimate is often 
checked by following up school and employment records. 

It is often possible to obtain this information immediately over 
the telephone. The placement secretaries also make frequent use^ 
of general information tests and trade or performance tests. The 
counsellor knows the hours, salary, opportunities for promotion, 
and the general working conditions for the different vacancies. All 
these data are utilized in trying to place the right person in the 
right job. After placement, the office follows the young person 
into the new position and seeks to guide him by interviews or per- 
sonal visitation. The employers often give the counsellor informa- 
tion extremely helpful for further guidance. 

This bureau has published several valuable booklets. Some of 
these are included in the recently published Bulletin of the De- 
partment.i The following titles indicate the contents of those in 
use: ‘'Eight Reasons Why Employers Should Use Our Service;” 
“Your Part and Our Part in Placement;” “How to Introduce 
Yourself to an Employer;” “Hints and Helps for the Successful 
Worker;” and “Remember,” a folder containing many pointed 


'Department of Vocational Guidance, Pittsburgli Public Schools. 
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suggestions for boys as to personal appearance, cleanliness, and 
poise. 

There is a high-school counsellor in each high school. The 
teacher appointed to this position is relieved of a part of, or of all, 
recitation and home-room work. Some of the duties of the high- 
school counsellor may be understood from the following outline, 
sent by the superintendent of schools to principals and counsellors, 
as the minimum of work required in connection with the guidance 
program in the Pittsburgh high schools. 

Junior High School 

A. Prospective Junior-High-School Pupils. 

Q-roup conferences with regularly scheduled classes in elementary schools 
for a discussion of the value of the high school. 

B. Junior-High“School Pupils 

vn-B. Group visitations by regularly scheduled classes of high-sehool 
departments in order to get acquainted with facilities of the high school, 
other than those with which the pupils come in contact. 

Group conferences with regularly scheduled classes for the discussion of 
vocational aims and the filling out of blank form — ^Vocational Guidance I. 

Vn-A. Group conferences with regularly scheduled classes for explana- 
tion of courses open to YIII-B students and discussion of aims of the various 
courses. 

Conferences with individual students for the determination of VIII-B 
schedules. 

Vin-B. Group conferences with regularly scheduled classes for discussion 
of significance of subjects pursued in various courses. Conferences on blank 
form, Vocational Guidance I, for possible changes. 

VUI-A. Group conferences with regularly scheduled classes for the dis- 
cussion of the value in further education. Individual conferences on courses 
and electives for ninth-year programs. 

IX-B. Group conferences with regularly scheduled classes for discussion 
of importance of vocational aims in planning a high-school program, 

IX-A. As in senior-high-school program. 

Each junior high school has a general shop offering six kinds of shop work 
to 7th-grade boys. Courses in the 8th grade are developed on a 'try-out^ basis. 
The shop work in the technical course is organized on a 'rotation plan' to give 
try-out experience. One activity period each week is set aside for group and 
individual conference of the report teacher with her report class. Life career 
clubs for the study of occupations are formed for all pupils of the upper seventh 
grades and for the ninth-grade students who have not had IX-B Social Science 
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in which occupational study is covered. The eighth-grade students who do 
not expect to be in school for the ninth grade have a special dub. 

Senior High School 
A. Prospective Senior-High-School Pupils 

It shall be the duty of the counsellor to meet with all prospective incoming 
pupils twice before they enter high school. When possible, one of these meet- 
ings should be planned so that parents may be present when the different 
courses are explained. 

It shall be the duty of the counsellor at this meeting; 

(1) To stress the need of training beyond the elementary school; 

(2) To explain what the Pittsburgh Public Schools have to offer beyond 
the elementary school; 

(3) To explain the courses offered m the high school and where they are 
intended to lead; 

(4) To explain how the home and school can co-operate for the best 
interests of the pupil; 

(5) To state requirements for place on honor roll or membership in 
Honor Society. 

It shall also be the duty of the counsellor at one of these meetings to 
advise with all prospective pupils regarding their individual programs of 
studies. 


B. Senior-High-School Pupils 

IX-B. It shall be the duty of the counsellor to meet all IX-B pupils in 
regularly scheduled classes or groups during the early part of the semester. 
At this meeting, blanjc form, Vocational Guidance I, will be explained by the 
counsellor and filled out by the pupils. This meeting will offer opportunity 
for emphasizing the need of vocational information, for encouraging a study 
of the vocations, and for urging a thorough preparation of school tasks. The 
counsellor should also explain his function in the school. 

IX-A. An inspirational and explanatory talk to all IX-A pupils in regu- 
larly scheduled groups or classes. At this meeting, the counsellor should under- 
take to explain (1) the kinds of ciredits required for graduation from each 
course offered in the high school; (2) the requirements for definite college 
courses and the necessity of the pupils making early application to the college ; 
(3) the opportunity that comes to pupils who do high grade work throughout 
their entire high-school course to participate, upon graduation, in the award 
of scholstrships offered by many colleges; and (4) the requirements for 
entering vocational life on leaving the high school. 

This conference should prepare pupils to fill out blank form, Vocational 
Guidance 14, at a meeting to be arranged by the counsellor later in the 
semester. This meeting may well be held with the respective report groups. 
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The attention of IX-A pupils should be called to the vocational possibilities 
of Pittsburgh and the work of the Public School Employment Offices. 

X-B. The counsellor shall meet X*B pupils in regularly scheduled groups 
when special emphasis shall be laid on Pittsburgh industrial life and the kind 
of opportunities offered young people trained and untrained. 

X- A. The counsellor shall meet aU X-A pupils in regularly scheduled 
classes or groups where he shall undertake to convince the pupils of the value 
of the last two years of high-school work to them. The opportunities of other 
educational media than the high schools should be explained to them, but only 
by way of comparison as to opportunities offered. These other schools should 
include the public evening high schools, correspondence schools, private busi- 
ness schools, and other special schools of similar character. 

XI- B. The counsellor should meet with all XI-B pupils in class or other 
special groups in order that a review may be made of the best use of electives. 
This should be done during the first two weeks of the semester, so that any 
necessary schedule changes may be made. 

XI- A. There should be individual conferences with all XI-A pupils during 
this semester. Such conferences should make certain that every pupil ^s program 
is complete to date and that there is a proper understanding of what is to be 
accomplished during the senior year, both as to immediate vocational aims 
and college entrance requirements. 

XII- B. A short talk to groups or special classes, setting forth the pur- 
poses of the local placement offices, should be given. 

Xn-A. The counsellor should meet all pupils of this group personally 
who may need his services in arranging for college entrance or for any other 
purpose. He should also arrange a meeting at which representatives of the 
placement offices may be given an opportunity to explain what can be done for 
those not going to college. 

Since the vocational guidance has been developed so recently, 
most of the workers in this field have not been specially trained. 
Teachers of broad education and sympathy, however, soon develop 
into excellent specialists. This development is aided greatly by 
departmental meetings for the discussion of common problems. 
The success of the Department of Vocational Guidance in Pitts- 
burgh is due, in no small measure, to these departmental meetings. 



CHAPTER IV 

GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN SMALL CITY SYSTEMS 


A. INTEODTJOTION' 

The study of occupations in the junior and senior high schools 
is rapidly being recognized as a vital subject. This is true whether 
it forms the first step in a systematized scheme of vocational guid- 
ance, or is given as an entity in itself. One indication of the grow- 
ing interest in this subject is the fact that the United States Bureau 
of Education recognized it to the extent that last winter it devoted 
one of its conferences to a discussion of this one subject. This was 
at Detroit in connection with the combined meeting of the voca- 
tional education and guidance associations.^ 

Among those who are working in the vocational guidance move- 
ment there is a feeling quite generally, that before there can be 
guidance there must be a background of occupational information 
on which to build the guidance program. Some make no special 
effort in this direction until the young people arrive at the place- 
ment office. However, some work in the study of occupations must 
be done even then. 

In the nature of large city public school systems it is easier to 
get work of this type or similar types started than there is in small 
systems. It is usually possible to get funds to provide whole or 
part-time investigators, directors, and instructors. Detroit, Provi- 
dence, Cleveland, Boston, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 
are notable examples of cities that have organized fairly extensive 
and complete vocational guidance programs. It would be more cor- 
rect to say vocational and educational (or curriculum) guidance, 
for in many places it is the latter kind of guidance that is first 
needed. 

^This introduction has been adapted from the introductory statements of 
the Saint Cloud report, prepared by John F. Friese. — ^L. A. Heer. 

^Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Circular No. 16, March, 
1923, contains a complete report of this meeting, prepared by Dr. William 
T. Bawden. 
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With the study of occupations a recognized part of the large 
city curriculum, what can be said for this study in the curriculum 
of smaller cities? Can regularly organized programs in it be or- 
ganized in a small city system? If so, what occupations should be 
selected? Who shall organize and conduct the studies? When and 
how shall they be given? Where and how may general and local 
material for studies be obtained ? These questions and many others 
will immediately present themselves to anyone interested in start- 
ing the work in smaller localities. 

Specul Problems op Small Cities 

Conditions existing in most small cities give rise to special prob- 
lems. In some states more pupils enter the high schools and grad- 
uate from them than in other states. It is also true that in some 
sections of the country a greater proportion of the pupils complete 
the high-school work in small than in large cities. In such places 
the study of occupations may well be placed in the senior high 
school rather than in the junior high school, as in the great centers. 
The character of the occupations studied might also vary con- 
siderably because the pupils will naturally seek and strive for a 
high occupational level. There are fewer juvenile jobs in small 
cities, and likewise fewer opportunities for first-hand observation 
or experience. Large numbers of occupations may not be repre- 
sented locally. These must be brought to the pupils in an impartial 
manner by one who has had contact or experience outside the local 
community, or, by one who has made thorough studies of them. 

Common Methods 

The organized study of occupations has been conducted through 
a number of accepted media. These include : regularly organized 
occupations classes with school credit, English classes, and social 
science classes. The chief weakness of all three lies in the fact that 
one person, frequently academically trained , only, conducts the 
study of a large variety of occupations with which he has had no 
personal contact or experience. An additional weakness in the 
two latter methods is that the study of occupations is not the one 
and chief aim of the class. 
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Other methods sometimes used are: group aud personal con- 
ferences, placement work, visits to industries, part-time employ- 
ment and socialized manual arts, and assembly talks by people out- 
side the school. Assembly talks have two decided drawbacks. It 
is difficult to get laymen to present their occupations in an unbiased 
way, and to tell both the good and the bad points about them. Also, 
unless the occupation is investigated according to some plan, im- 
portant phases will be omitted. 

Phases of Vocational and Educational Guidance 

A complete program of vocational and educational guidance can 
readily be divided into five parts: (1) occupational information 
(occupations-study) to serve as a foundation on which to build 
later work; (2) guidance, usually an individual conference with a 
pupil to help him analyze himself and the proposed job or special- 
ized education. (Tests, school records of various kinds, home in- 
vestigations, etc., may aU be taken into consideration in this con- 
ference) ; (3) training and education for a definite occupation or 
specialized education (considering secondary-school pupils) ; (4) 
placement of pupils in proper occupation or specialized curricula ; 
(5) supervised progress on the job for those who go immediately 
into an occupation. Such a program seems possible for aU high 
schools. 

The local conditions and the composition of each high-school 
faculty will of necessity influence the character of the oceupations- 
studies prepared and presented. However, in nearly all high schools 
one will find at least one teacher in charge of each of the special 
departments — agricultural, commercial, and industrial. These, with 
a science teacher and one or two academic teachers, are sufficient for 
organizing the work and taking up the study of the occupations 
which seem to be most vital to the children of the particular com- 
munity. When occupations-study is organized on this plan, some- 
one who has given the subject reasonable study must act as a co- 
ordinator in the organization and preparation of the work. All the 
informal talks should be typewritten, so they may become the prop- 
erty of the school. This is especially desirable of peculiar local oc- 
cupations and of local data pertaining to aU occupations. 
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In comm-gnities where students leave in large numbers at the 
end of the junior-high-school period these same purposes, modified 
in detail, could well be carried out in a similar manner. Both gen- 
eral and local occupations should always be presented in order that 
students may get a broad conception of all fields of human endeavor. 
The existence of important local occupations will change the list 
of occupations studied. 

Sources of Material. 

Very excellent and trusUvorthy material on occupations, na- 
tion-wide in its scope, can be secured from a number of sources, as : 
(1) United States government departments and bureaus, such as 
Commerce, Labor, Education, Census, and Junior Employment Ser- 
vice; (2) vocational guidance departments of public school sys- 
tems; (3) university and philanthropic vocational bureaus; (4) 
specially prepared occupations-study books, some covering one oc- 
cupation and some a considerable number of occupations; (5) in- 
dustrial and personnel surveys of cities; (6) local chambers of 
commerce and commercial clubs. 



B. EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF GABY, INDIANA 


Albeet Feetsch 

Director of Guidance and Placement, Gary, Indiana 

In Gary the complete educational program is one of guidance. 
The question sometimes arises as to what part in this guidance pro- 
gram academic training, special activities, and vocational training 
should play. Again, how can the evening school, Saturday, Sunday,’ 
and summer schools function in this program of guidance? Thu 
question also arises as to what part of the program is educational 
guidance and what part is vocational guidance. If Latin and higher 
mathematics are essential for a person to become a physician or a 
construction engineer, these traditional high-school subjects be- 
come important factors in the program of guidance, whether called 
educational or vocational. 

Supervision, Guidance, and Placement 

The guidance program is based on the belief that in any school 
community there is an endless variety of individuals to be served 
and an endless variety of community services to be rendered by the 
citizens of the community. 


In Training 

In the guidance, supervision, and placement in training, Gary 
has varied activities for its pupils. Freedom in the selection of 
courses is granted, but a suflSciently strong organization keeps this 
freedom from becoming license to enter any activity at any time 
individual desires may prompt. 

Above the elementary grades are the following school divisions : 
Senior High School, Technical High School, ’Vocational Trade 
Sdxool, Commercial High School, Junior Technical School, Junior 
Vocational School and Special Trade Classes with the possibility of 
special adjustment for individual pupils. 

Bach division of the school is intended to serve those for whom 
such school is a satisfactory exit into life. An adequate preparation 
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is alike afforded to those who wish to enter a university and to those 
who wish to enter business or industry. In addition, a practical 
course is provided for those who do not enter the high school, but 
who through necessity or choice go to work as soon as they have 
reached the legal age. 

To meet the problems arising and to accomplish effectively this 
varied program, co-operation of all the school agencies is essential. 
The psychological and educational testing division is kept busy 
making test results available for teachers, supervisors, principals, 
and the several departments of the school. The counselors keep in 
close touch with the pupils in their progress in school work. Ad- 
justments of programs are made whenever it is felt that this will 
better meet the needs of pupils. 

In Employment 

In placement, supervision, and adjustment in employment Gary 
co-operates with the Junior Division of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and the State Vocational Office. In its program the 
school recognizes that work in a plant or an office may be made an 
educational and training process of more value to some than at- 
tendance at school. 

To avoid haphazard choice of employment with consequent 
worry, waste of time and human resources, the school may well pro- 
vide an effective organization for employment service. This re- 
solves itself into a co-operative program of home, school, and com- 
munity enterprise. 

The employment service is a part of the guidance program. Its 
effectiveness is not dependent upon the number of juniors it places 
in jobs, but upon the manner of its service to the juniors whereby 
they are kept on the alert to take advantage of opportunities offered 
for further growth. Each community must go back to the original 
sources of its population for the backgroimd of ideas in its place- 
ment program, and then organize activities to further serve the 
juniors who find it necessary to enter upon, employment. 

Gary has a general continuation school and an adult day school. 
In addition, the evening school offers every variety of work to those 
who wish a service varying from elementary to university extension 
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courses in the academic, vocation, and physical training depart- 
ments. 

CO-OPEBATIVE PeOGBAM 

To secure an effective program of placement and supervision, a 
co-operative program is essential. The problem of connecting stu- 
dents in the public schools, secondary institutions, and colleges di- 
rectly with the industrial and commercial activities of the com- 
munity is only a problem of “providing an opportunity.” The 
beginning must be made from the point of view of the junior if the 
fullest measure of service is to be assured. 

Co-operation of the School 

Teachers realize that a number of juniors go to school just be- 
cause it is the fashion. These students do not want to work, but 
their parents, wishing to give them the best educational advantages, 
let them continue in school when it would be to the best interest of 
the children to put them to work. The school encourages co- 
operative programs of school and work for a large number of such 
juniors. Such a program would show juniors how work and educa- 
tion are correlated rather than separated. 

Another group of juniors for whom the school provides a co- 
operative program is that large number who can not economically 
afford to go to school under the usual conditions. The co-operative 
program furnishes them an opportunity to contribute to their own 
support and a chance to continue their education in trades or high 
schools or colleges. 

Co-operation of Industry and Business 

There are two practical methods on the part of industry and 
business in accomplishing a co-operative program with the schools: 
(1) the alternation during the year of a given number of hours of 
school instruction with actual employment experience in business 
and industry; (2) opportunities to grammar-school, high-school, 
and college students for temporary work during vacation periods, 
with the aim of later making the employment permanent. 
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Various arrangements are possible. One plan practiced is that 
juniors alternate weekly between shop and school. Business and 
industry take the boys in pairs, so that alternating days they have 
one of the pair at work while the other is in school. Each Saturday 
morning the boy who has been at school that week goes to the shop 
to familiarize himself with the work he is to take up Monday morn- 
ing. Both methods are now practiced in Gary. 



C. EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Chables a. Wabdnee 

Director of Vocational and Educational Guidance, Jackson, Michigan 

In September, 1920, the Department of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance was established in Jackson under the supervision 
of a Director of Vocational Education. The plan of work as under- 
taken aimed to supplement the daily school program by helping to 
adjust the school to the child and to aid the home in giving wise 
counsel and advice to the child at a critical time in his life and to 
keep him in touch with the practical side of life and responsive to 
the interest inherent in everyday things. 

Proper guidance is sorely needed at the beginning of the 
adolescent period. This is the period when the child’s whole future 
life may be either made or marred according to the ideas he gets 
of his relationship and duties to society and the state. Here lies 
the great opportunity to allay the rising tide of social instability 
and unrest by giving the child a clearer conception of the world 
outside the school-room and by helping him to acquire a real desire 
for advancement instead of a blind and sullen resentment against 
the eompuLsory education law. Often children develop toward 
authority an antagonistic and disloyal attitude, fostered by ignor- 
ance and lack of proper advice. This may sometimes be changed 
entirely by getting the child to select, even temporarily, a future 
vocation. He will then have a new interest in his studies and will 
derive greater and more lasting benefit from them. With this idea 
in view we have placed in each of our two Intermediate Schools a 
vocational counsellor who, through individual and group counsel- 
ling, is reaching every child who passes through the school. The 
counsellors have justified their positions through the elimination of 
failures by individual counselling and by adjusting programs. 

The counsellors teach classes in occupations. All 8-B students 
are required, to take this work two periods a week for one semester. 
In this way each child gets a general idea of all of the occupations 
common in this city and more intensively studies a selected group 
of occupations with a view to selecting one or more as a possible 
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future vocation. The capacities and training required in each 
vocation, also the opportunity for advancement, the standards of 
living of the workers, and the hazards in each are carefully laid 
before the pupils. Various other questions which will aid the 
pupils in forming a basis of thought to aid in the selection of a life 
work are brought up for discussion. The class in occupations 
follows the outline given in a textbook, but depends quite largely 
for its material upon information gathered first-hand through trips 
of inspection to local industries and upon material gathered by 
the industrial information class. 

The industrial information class is composed of a group of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors who are studying industries 
under a plan approved by the Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction. Each member of the class on completing the 
course receives State credit for the work towards a vocational cer- 
tificate. This class meets every Tuesday afternoon from 4:15 to 
5 :30 and studies certain occupations by the classroom method, often 
supplemented by lectures given by some individual engaged in a 
given occupation. Certain other occupations are studied by trips 
of inspection to local plants and factories. These trips are made 
every other Saturday from 8 :00 to 10 :30 A.M. Usually the shop 
superintendent or some other ofSeial conducts the party through 
the plant and explains details. Each member of the class selects 
an occupation upon which to write a theme. This material is later 
mimeographed and is then used by the classes in occupations. 

Educational guidance is a continuous process and requires for 
its success the hearty co-operation and wise counselling of both the 
home and the school. 

A self-analysis blank is given each child soon after entering 
the intermediate school. This blank, together with a letter of 
explanation, is taken home to parents. This letter urges the parents 
to assist the child in filling out the blank. The self-analysis ques- 
tionnaire is then returned to the school and kept in the home-room 
in a file as long as the student remains there ; it then passes to the 
next home-room with the student. Each semester it is brought up 
to date, so that it provides a cumulative record of the child’s 
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progress and achievement as well as a record of the child’s per- 
sonality, aptitudes, and special abilities. 

The students in the intermediate schools are given the oppor- 
tunity to select from a wide range of elective studies. Many of 
these studies are what we call ‘Hrade-sampling,” or "‘trade try- 
out” courses. The home-room teacher, assisted by the counsellor, 
helps each student to select these elective subjects wisely with a 
view to their importance in helping him prepare for his probable 
future vocation. If a child has properly selected his electives and 
has had proper advice and counselling, by the time he finishes the 
intermediate school he not only should have a strong desire to 
complete the high school, but he should also know somewhat defi- 
nitely what group of occupations his future vocation will prob- 
ably be in. 

The Bureau of Guidance and Placement under the United States 
Department of Labor, Junior Division, was established in Jackson 
in February, 1921, and is now doing an excellent piece of work in 
placing young people in desirable positions. The record of each 
applicant is carefully looked up and also the prospective place of 
employment is investigated. After a child is placed in employ- 
ment, he is "followed up’ to see that he is making good, and if not, 
the reasons therefor are investigated and adjustments made. In 
many cases probable failure is turned into success and the young 
person, instead of losing his employment, is helped to improve 
himself to such an extent that he receives promotion with in- 
creased pay. All young people under twenty-one are urged to 
make use of this Bureau, which is free to the employee and the 
employer. Young people are registered, whether they are attending 
school or have left school some two or three years ago. AH em- 
ployment has educational value to a greater or lesser extent, and 
in many cases the young person, through contact with industry, has 
been led to see that he needs more education in order to succeed. 
Quite a percentage of the young people leaving school to enter 
industry go back to the all-day school. 

The compulsory attendance law requires that all children who 
have not reached seventeen and who have not completed the tenth 
grade must attend school eight hours a week. This results in 
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keeping a large number of young people in all-day seliool who 
would otherwise drop out and go to work. The part-time school, 
through co-operation with the department of guidance and place- 
ment, is helping many young people to adjust themselves and to’ 
prevent the tragedy of becoming industrial misfits. A large num- 
ber of the part-time school students go back into the regular all-day 
school. There is a provision in the James Law which enables the 
school to give credit of four hours of the required eight hours for 
actual training in emplojunent such as an apprenticeship course 
would give. This provision is being taken advantage of, and 
through co-operation with the Employers Association a machinist 
apprenticeship system has been organized. Boys are placed in a 
class by themselves and are given English, shop mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, and machine shop practice, one forenoon each 
week. Contracts are made with the apprentices which assure them 
of proper and thorough training in the machine shop. This will 
result in making all-round machinists and toolmakers. It has the 
advantage of giving them actual machine shop training in the 
factory under factory conditions. The boys are paid a liberal rate 
for their time, which includes the time spent in school. 

The department of educational guidance is woven like a fabric 
throughout the whole school system. Many of the academic de- 
partments are lending valuable aid, for example, the English de- 
partment, in which vocational subjects are used as themes for 
English composition. The teachers of each academic subject point 
out to their students the value of their subject in preparing for 
various occupations. In this way many students have been inter- 
ested in choosing a group of occupations for future study. They 
may then desire to talk with older persons engaged in occupation. 
For instance, a boy expresses a desire to become a physician, then 
his teacher may arrange for him to meet a physician and talk the 
subject^^oyer. An appointment is made for a conference. Often 
tjus^as resulted in a business or professional man taking a per- 
sonal interest in some particular boy. 

Work permits are issued by the supervisor of attendance, whose 
office is in connection with the department of vocational education 
and guidance. All placements are made through the Junior Place- 
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ment Bureau, which is also connected with the department of voca- 
tional education and guidance. AH of these agencies co-operate and 
ai‘e closely co-ordinated in one department. Valuable assistance is 
also given by the Department of Measurements, which has charge 
of the administration of intelligence and educational tests in the 
schools. The card records of this department are accessible to the 
Department of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Valuable assistance is being given by the local clubs which take 
great interest in students needing advice and outside influence. 
The members write letters to students who are completing the inter- 
mediate school, urging them to continue through the high school. 
They write personal letters to each student who fails to enter the 
high school or who drops out before completing his course. They 
entertain as dinner guests each graduating class and give advice 
and assistance to those desiring to go through college. A scholar- 
ship fund has been created to assist worthy students to obtain 
higher education, and in many ways most valuable assistance has 
been given to the department of educational guidance. 

The outstanding steps of advancement achieved during the 
two years in which the department of vocational and educational 
guidance has been in operation at Jackson may be summed up as 
follows; (1) The part-time school and the Jmiior Placement Bu- 
reau have become firmly established. (2) Vocational counsellors 
and the classes in occupations have been inaugurated in the inter- 
mediate schools. (3) The industrial information class has been 
made a permanent institution. (4) Manual training and mechanical 
drawing courses have been revised and brought up to date. 
(5) Household mechanics and sheet metal work have been intro- 
duced. (6) A local Home Economics Association has been formed 
which is building up courses based upon local conditions. (7) A 
machinist apprenticeship system is being established in connection 
with the part-time school. 



D. EDUOATIONAIi AND VOOATIONAIi GUIDANCE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OP LINCOLN, NEBBASKA 

Hakeoet E. Towne 

Director of Vocatioaal Goidance, Liacoln, Nebraska 

In Lincoln, the Department of Vocational and Educational 
Guidance is centered in a Child Welfare Department, which in- 
cludes Census, Attendance, Home and Student Adjustments, Em- 
ployment Certification and Pollow-Up, and Vocational, Educational 
and Social Guidance. The work is handled by a director in charge 
of the department, an attendance assistant, a visiting teacher, two 
office assistants, an enumerator in each grade building, and from 
one to four vocational reading teachers in each building who are 
also counsellors in the broadest sense of the term. This work is 
greatly augmented by virtue of the active support and co-operation 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a Scholarship Committee, and various 
social and contributing agencies. 

I. Purpose 

Throughout the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades any phase of 
school procedure should have as one of its main goals vocational, 
educational, and civic guidance of the pupils. This is a period of 
marked change in the lives of students ; they are forming opinions 
of what they would like to do, changing their minds frequently, and 
really beginning to think along the lines of vocations and 
citizenship. 

Vocatioml Reading is introduced throughout these grades, so 
that at least for one or two periods a week children are given an 
opportunity, with help, to learn about vocations and the choosing 
of them, about life, its work and responsibility, and how best to 
prepare for it. 

Tersely stated, the purposes of this vocational reading are: 

(1) to acquaint the child with what the world ofEers to him in the 
way of opportunities (occupations; nature of, conditions in) ; 

(2) to show him how to fit himself for the world’s work (prepara- 
tion, education, character building) ; (3) to teach him to evaluate 
himself and his opportunities ; (4) to teach him that success is de- 
pendent upon character, upon suitable education and preparation 
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for life work, upon adjustments of his own abilities to the require- 
ments of the field he is to enter, and upon right choices; (5) to 
teach him that service and contentment are as real to his success as 
remuneration and advancement. 

II. Content of Course 
Vocational Eeading Courses (Twice a Week) 

VII- B Group 

Classroom. Biography: to lead pupils to appreciate strong 
points of these who have lived through the ages, to lead them to 
realize that success has been due to strong points in their diaracter, 
to help them to discover that, in our own lives, there is always a 
significant relation between character and success; to show them 
that service to the city, state or nation is the basis of recognition ; 
and that each has made some type of contribution which has made 
him live. 

YII-A Group 

Classroom. The Value of an Education: to show how an ed- 
ucation functions in success, happiness of the individual, and ser- 
vice; to acquaint students with the sources of education and the 
type and degree necessary to success in various vocations and pro- 
fessions; to teach the necessity of adequate preparation for any 
phase of life work. 

VIII- B Group 

Classroom. The Elements of Character That Make For Suc- 
cess: to help students to realize that success is relative; to help 
students to realize that certain qualities bring certain resrdts; to 
help students to realize that success is the result of an attitude of 
mind coupled with energy; to help students to desire to possess 
certain qualities for the power it will give them, personally, and for 
the ability it will give them to serve the community and aU society. 

VIII-A Group 

Classroom. The Choice of a Vocation: to give the child the ex- 
perience of making a choice and evaluating his own abilities and the 
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requirements of the vocation he chooses ; to help him to appreciate 
what further preparation is necessary ; to motivate his future edu- 
cation. 

III. Method 
A. Classroom 

1. Teachers of Vocational Eeading Classes. 

a. Selection of teachers personally and professionally 
adapted to this phase of school work. 

b. Motivation-Slogan : ^ ‘ Sincerity of Approach. ^ ’ 

Practice: Devices to make course as practical and real as 
possible. 

c. Teachers act as counsellors — ^vocational, educational, and 
social. 

2. Students. 

a. Personal investigations on part of students. Pew texts 
are used, many sources, abundance of current material, stu- 
dents encouraged to cultivate the spirit of first-hand inves- 
tigations. 

b. Reports and discussions by students. 

c. Occasional talks in classroom by business and professional 
men and women. 

B. Visits to Industries 

1. Furnish first-hand information concerning business and in- 
dustry (undertaken jointly by schools and Chamber of Commerce). 

2. Correlated with classroom subjects, as VII-B, Retail Trade 
Group, correlated with commercial geography; VII- A, Banking, 
Insurance, and Investment Group, correlated with arithmetic; 
VIII-B, City Planning Group, correlated with history; VIII-A, 
Industrial Promotion Group, correlated with industrial geog- 
raphy, etc. 

3. Preparation for trips. Study in classroom of questions rel- 
ative to various places to be visited. Trips correlated with certain 
subjects in course of study (classroom correlation). Questions pre- 
pared jointly by business and professional men and Child Welfare 
Bureau. 
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4. Visits. 

a. Talk on general topic related to the trip, by a business or 
professional man, to entire group of 400 or 500 students, 
meeting by grade at central point. 

b. Divided into 20 or more groups for visits to business 
houses or to industries. Business men furnish the laboratories 
and act as guides and informants. 

5. Eeports by each student before classroom groups. Students 
act as reporters, and carry back full accounts of visitation to other 
members of their group. 

6. Industrial conference, at Chamber of Commerce. Follows 
closely upon visits. Presided over by two competent business or 
professional men. Eepresentatives bring to conference questions 
that have arisen out of their trips and study for discussion and 
elucidation by leaders. Acts as ‘clearance’ for the study and trips 
for the semester. 

C. “Civic League” — Organization of Junior 
High-School Students 

1. Under auspices of schools and Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Students as “Junior Citizens.” These students are prac- 
ticing citizenship in their own group — care of building and grounds, 
character building, school, home, and community activities. 

3. Efficiency Certificates. Granted by schools and Chamber of. 
Commerce. For character and certain degree of scholarship. 

D. Counselling and Advising 

1. Curriculum 

2. Preparation for “life work” 

3. Helping them to shape character 

4. Helping them to evaluate self in terms of service, citizen- 
ship, vocations 

5. Moral, social guidance 

6. Employment guidance 

E. Attendance Department and Work of 
Visiting Teachers 

1. Counselling 

2. Advising 

3. Home and school adjustments 



E, EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL (JUIDANCB IN THE TECH- 
NICAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


John P. Friese 

Manual Aits Department, Public Schools, St. Cloud, Minnesota 

This report of work accomplished presents some of the experi- 
ences and conclusions after more than two years of trial at the 
Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota. This is a school of 
700 pupils and 35 teachers in a city of about 17,000 population. It 
is an agricultural, manufacturing, and railroad center, the like of 
which exists in many parts of the United States. Occupations- 
study is here considered as a required extra-curricular study. It is 
required for graduation in addition to the usual units of high-school 
worL 

There are several methods of providing occupational study. 
First, in all of the manual arts work the giving of occupational in- 
formation is made one of the four principal objectives of that work. 
Information about the principal trades and allied trades repre- 
sented in our school shops, such as working conditions, salaries and 
wages, preparation, health of workers, products, etc., is definitely 
plaimed for at various points in each of the various shop courses. 
In addition, instructors are ever on the alert for opportunities to 
present such information as special situations arise, especially in 
exploratory courses. 

The second method of giving this study is to have various high- 
school teachers prepare from one to four informal talks each, about 
the same number of occupations. These talks are followed by ques- 
tions and discussions and frequently by individual conferences. 
The teachers are selected because of their experience with, or special 
relation to, each occupation ; something more definite and connected 
than a mere academic study of the occupation is thus secured. 

In the local school twenty-two instructors, twelve men and ten 
women, last year gave forty-eight talks about that number of occu- 
pations. All freshmen and sophomore students are required to at- 
tend eighteen talks during those years, the idea being to direct their 
thoughts toward a great variety of occupations both general and 
local. Seniors are required to attend twelve talks, and their se- 
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lection should indicate, in some instances at least, a trend toward 
one of the six or seven principal divisions of occupations. Senior 
talks are modified to the extent that only those occupations or di- 
visions of occupations are considered which high-school graduates 
generally select. 


Occupations Studied 

In order to give the students a comprehensive view of aU fields 
of human endeavor, both local and general occupations are studied. 
The list selected for study in St. Cloud follows (some are for boys 
alone ; some for girls alone ; some for both) : Accounting, banking, 
bookkeeping, building trades, business administration, college en- 
trance, commercial art, costume designing, dairying and livestock, 
dentistry, dressmaking (commercial), electrical work, engineering, 
farming (general), foods work, p.rage work and automobile selling, 
granite cutting,. government service (aU public), homemaking, home- 
making and commercial occupation both, industrial chemistry, insti- 
tutional management, interior decoration, journalism, laboratory 
work for women, law, library work, manufacturing (production), 
marketing (farm) , mechanical and architectural drafting, medicine, 
metal trades, millinery, milling, nursing and dietetics, pharmacy, 
printing and engraving, salesmanship (general-retail), secretarial 
work, social-civic work, statistical work for women, stenography, 
store service, teaching, tea room management, trade schools, trans- 
portation (railroad). 

Material on local occupations has been secured in four ways: 
(1) through the gathering of special data at the time of the school 
census; (2) through the United States census special reports; (3) 
through questionnaires filled in by wage-earners of families repre- 
sented in the schools; (4) through personal investigations by the 
instructors. 

Organization op Material 

All the material, general and local, has been so organized that 
various important phases of a large number of occupations will be 
considered. In the case of the questionnaires referred to above, all 
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of those for each separate occupation were studied and a consoli- 
dated sheet made out from all the replies. 

The various phases of each occupation which are stressed are: 
(1) a general description of tools, work, etc.; (2) the workers — 
their number, how recruited, how trained, organized, turnover, etc. ; 
(3) requirements — physical, educational, and mental; (4) working 
conditions, as hours, health, liability to accident, etc.; (5) wages, 
salaries and returns, and length of training period; (6) specific vo- 
cational advice as to best schools to attend, apprenticeships, costs of 
special educational trainiug courses, proper local people from whom 
to ask advice, school advisors, and the application for, and suc- 
cessful holding of, positions. 


Schedules 

The following program has been found to work out very satis- 
factorily in our organization. The forty-five minute talks given to 
the lower classes are given three times each during the first se- 
mester. They are placed during the day when the largest interested 
groups can attend, and also once in the after-school help period. 
Sometimes entire classes, if especially interested, are excused from 
their regular work to attend a talk. Teachers must sometimes be 
relieved of a class in order to meet the groups assembled in some 
room for this study. 

Senior talks are shortened to not more than thirty minutes. 
Each is given once during the second semester. The twenty-minute 
home-room period with ten minutes in addition before school, and 
the after-school help period are used for this purpose. 

In the St. Cloud organization occupational study supplies the 
background for further advisement in the form of individual con- 
ferences which are at present required of all seniors before gradua- 
tion. Our plans, when more time for the chief vocational advisor 
is available, are to have personal conferences with all students early 
in the first semester of each year. This is started in a small way 
now in the home-room period of twenty minutes before classes begin 
in the morning. 
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All freshmen students fill in a personal card which indicates 
their ambitions, best-liked studies, etc. Parents also fill in a section 
giving their hopes and plans for the future of their children. There 
is also a place for the chief counsellor to fill in with any notes about 
school records, tests, etc. These cards follow the pupil through the 
school, and are used at the time of senior conferences. The chief 
counsellor and individual students together select the occupational 
study teacher, and frequently outsiders also, with whom they have 
the conferences. 

If we but broadened the pupils’ occupational background and 
directed their thoughts toward their future occupations, we would 
feel repaid for our efforts. We know that in addition it is also an 
extremely practical social and economic science study, since this 
gi’oup is regarded by many educators as one of the three or four 
principal high-school groups of studies. 

In conclusion the four main ideas constantly kept in mind may 
be summarized as follows : 

1. The information given must leave with the pupils aU of the 
truth in an unbiased manner. Otherwise we are open to deservedly 
severe criticism. 

2. Studies must be made as interesting to young minds as possi- 
ble. All studies and their teachers will not always be interesting 
the first time the work is undertaken. It is often possible as the 
studies are given again and again to find devices and to develop 
the material in an interesting manner. 

3. The information given and brought out, to be of greatest 
value, must be used definitely in some way either through educa- 
tional or vocational advisement or both, before the pupil leaves 
school. 

4. As the most vital result of any advisement program these 
studies should help teach the boys and girls methods of helping 
themselves to weigh, study, and analyze their aptitudes and the 
occupations in which such aptitudes would successfully and happily 
function, and to use reasonable methods of determining what edu- 
cation or training is necessary. 

In checking the members of two graduating classes numbering 
nearly 250 we have found large numbers in occupations or in 
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schools about which they were given occupational information and 
in which they were advised and directed, though always with the 
final choice left solely to them. Deducting some for errors in di- 
recting thought into the wrong channels, there has been a sufSeiently 
large number of eases where we can see and approve the results of 
our work to warrant a continuation of the plan. 



CHAPTER V 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR COLLECTING AND 
USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


A. H. Edgbrton 

Teachers College and The Lincoln School, New York City 
Formerly Supervisor of Vocational Information, Curricula, and Guidance, 
Detroit, Michigan 

AND 

R. B. OUNLITFE 

Vocational Adviser, Central Blgh School, Detroit, Michigan 


Need for Reliable Information 

Much of the criticism of the vocational guidance movement in 
this country may be attributed to the increasing objection to hav- 
ing early decisions forced upon young persons by the larger experi- 
ence of adults. Despite the recognized need for providing adequate 
counsel and guidance to assist individuals in intelligently choosing 
both educational opportunities and life occupations, constructive 
criticism continues to be directed toward those practices which 
force unreliable information and unwarranted decisions upon either 
children or adults. Present-day complexities resulting from the 
many changes in our social and economic development, demand that 
public school pupils no longer be required to base such important 
decisions and adjustments upon mere opinion or meager data. 

In keeping with this belief, an increasing number of school sys- 
tems are attempting to furnish all pupils with accurate knowledge 
concerning the relative opportunities and requirements in the social, 
economic, and larger personal aspects of the various life callings. 
Whether or not these schools succeed fully, is a matter of relative 
values. On the other hand, it is only too obvious that in case they 
should fail completely in their obligation to keep pupils from 
choosing blindly by presenting all of the related facts and helping 
to interpret these in terms of existing conditions and tendencies, 
sooner or later most pupils are destined to make educational plans 
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and occupational selections either with or without adequate factual 
guidance. Consequently, it is the opportunity as well as the 
responsibility of school counsellors and teachers for each level of 
learning to inspire the pupils and to present them with reliable 
information in order to broaden their occupational horizon in 
keeping with the spirit of each subject of instruction and the whole 
school organization of which the counsel and guidance activities are 
an integral part. 

Collecting and Interpreting Occupational Information 

It is inevitable that the ultimate success of any school counsel- 
ling program depends, to a large extent, upon adequate and con- 
tinuous provisions being made for collecting, evaluating, and im- 
parting useful data resulting from local and outside studies of 
important occupations. These occupational surveys which have 
been conducted in Detroit during the past two years have resulted 
from a policy of the Board of Education to supplement the train- 
ing and experience of all school counsellors and teachers who were 
assigned the specific responsibilities for assisting pupils either in 
choosing possible educational advantages or in acquiring suitable 
occupational knowledge, or in both. 

A decision of the Board of Education and the University of 
Michigan to co-operate in providing adequate training facilities for 
school counselling made it possible to obtain the services of over 
one hundred advanced students — ^teachers, counsellors, or super- 
visors connected with the public schools — in securing and checking 
the desired results within a comparatively short period. Then, too, 
it was discovered beyond a doubt, that actual participation in these 
business-like contacts which necessarily involved a scientific attitude 
toward problems of investigation and analysis in selected occupa- 
tions, as well as the subsequent interpretation of these data in the 
light of school needs, furnished the different counsellors and pros- 
pective counsellors with valuable insight into present-day methods, 
conditions, and relationships in the various divisions of occupational 
work. 

As a result, a large number of the principal industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional occupations in the city have been sur- 
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veyed to secui’e information about the work, the main advantages 
and disadvantages, the qualifications and training, the possibilities 
and requirements, the remuneration, and the like (see Table I). 


Table I. Types op Information Used as a Basis for Occupational 
Counselling in Detroit Public Schools 

1. Nature of worh 

2. Main advcmtages and disadvantages 

(a) Factors that cause physical or nervous strain 

(b) Factors that interest and develop the worker 

(c) Factors that restrict mental growth 

(d) Factors that are in other respects important as affecting the wel- 
fare of the workers (ue,, liability to accident, occupational diseases) 

3. QuaUfloations and training needed 

(a) General education 

(b) Necessary technical education 

(c) Manipulative skill 

(d) Other requirements; qualities essential such as accuracy, etc. 

4. Possibilities in req^ikements of ocmpation 

(a) Provisions made for systematic mstruetion of workers 

(b) Necessary or technical knowledge 

(c) Manipulative skill 

(d) Extent to which occupation can be learned ''on the job^^ 

(e) Line of promotion 

6. Bemuneration 

(a) Wages 

(b) Special 

6. Sours of worh 

7. Seasonal demands in worh 

(a) Busy season 

(b) Slack season 

(c) Fluctuation in employment 

8. Are worhers organized f 

9. Entrance age 

10. Time required to lea/rn duties 

11. Is supply of labor adequate to meet demand? 

12. Is demand for labor increasing or decreasing t 

13. What is the source of supply? 

14. Common deficiencies of worhers 

The various occupational investigations and analyses have been 
made by those who were seeking training either for full-time or 
part-time school counselling or for similar advisement work, and 
were developed in each case with little or no additional expense 
to the board of education by persons possessing some previous 
experience or familiarity with the particular occupations in ques- 
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tion. Throughout this co-operative program of collection and dis- 
semination of vocational information the investigators have taken 
advantage of all similar surveys and studies that have been con- 
ducted in other cities and states. In fact, the divisions of field 
work were undertaken only after careful investigation of each 
available source of factual material related to the problem at hand. 

The results of these completed occupational investigations and 
analyses have been evaluated and arranged in the particular form 
shown in Charts I and II, in order that adequate facts pertaining 
to the possibilities and demands in the different vocations of which 
these selections are typical examples, may be made easily available 
for constant school use. It will be observed that these composite 
statements selected from the surveys of department stores, printing 
trades, clerical positions, candy making, nursing, industrial chem- 
istry, toolmaking, and carpentry trades, have been organized and 
published in the form of source-bulletins, because of the urgent 
need for having these helpful data as ready reference. Several of 
the persons who were directly concerned in developing adequate 
programs of systematic educational direction and vocational guid- 
ance for their respective intermediate or junior high schools, high 
schools, continuation schools, and special classes, have offered many 
valued suggestions both in preparing and using the various types 
of information that have been collected for their different purposes. 

The divisions of information resulting from each survey referred 
to in these charts and reported in complete units in the bulletins 
on '^Opportunities and Eequirements in Local Occupations,’’^ have 
been carefully selected and checked by those school counsellors, 
house principals, and teachers whose names appear in connection 
with the findings for each of the occupational studies, with such 

^TMs series of buUetins oe Opportunities and Requirements in Loeal 
Occupations is available in three parts at present: Part I includes depart- 
ment stores, chain grocery stores, commercial art, drafting rooms, toolmaking 
in large production plants, sheet metal trades, industrial chemistry, power 
machine operators in textile industry, special salesmanship (automobiles, bonds, 
stocks, insurance) j Part II includes carpentry trades, printing and publish- 
ing trades, nursing, social service, stationary engineering, structural engineer- 
ing, candy making, cigar making; Part III includes clerical positions, tele- 
phone operation, baking industries, wholesale drug industries, auto mechanics, 
selected building trades, laundry work, photography, dentistry. 
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assistance as was needed from the central supervisory offices. Tables 
II, III, IV, and V show the contents of the units or sections dealing 
with department store occupations, printing trades, clerical posi- 
tions in manufacturing plants and commercial establishments, and 
occupations in nursing, respectively. Much indebtedness is due the 
many representatives of the industrial, commercial, and professional 
establishments in Detroit who have so generously aided the public 
schools in collecting these helpful sources of reliable information 
by their generous co-operation with the writer and the several 
members of his vocational counselling classes, which were conducted 
by the Vocational Education Department of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, during the past two years. 


Table II. Department Store Occupations 


TABLE OP contents 
(Part I) 

Occupation 

Wrapper-Inspector 

CasMer-Inspector 

Stock Boy or Girl 

Marker 

Messenger Boy 

Wagon Boy or Jumper 

Helper 

Driver or Chauffeur 

Shipping Clerk 

Aisle or Booth Girl. . * 

Salesperson 

Head of Stock. 

Buyer 

Floor Manager 

Manager, Superintendent 


Pages 
6, 7 
6, 7 
8, 9 
8, 9 
10 , 11 
10 , 11 
12, 13 
12, 13 
14, 15 
14, 15 
16, 17 
16, 17 
18, 19 
20, 21 
20, 21 


Table III. Printing Trades 

TABLE OP contents 
(Part II) 


Occupation Pages 

Compositor 12, 13 

Make-up Man, Stone Man 12, 13 

Machine Composition 14, 15 

Proofreader (Copyholder) 14, 15 

Pressman 16, 17 

Pressfeeder 18, 19 

Stereotyper . . 18, 19 

Electrotyper 20, 21 

Photo-Engraving Operator 22, 23 

Etcher 24, 25 
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Chart L Showing Composite Analyses op Several Selected Divisions 

Disadvantages, Quaupications 


Type of ^ 
Vocational Information 


Department Stores^ 


Printing Trades* 


1. Nature of Work 
Occupational anal- 
ysis 


2. Main Advant ges 
and Dtsadva ages 
(a) Factors tha inter- 
est and devt ipthe 
■worker 


Salesperson 


Salesperson is a representative of the 
firm to the customer and largely de- 
termines the success or failure of the 
store by determining merchandise 
turnover, service, and the reputation 
of the store. Keeps counter apace in 
order and arranges and takes care of 
stock. Assists customers in making 
sections. Answers questions, gives 
directions. Makes sales, makes out 
various kinds of sales slips. Gets 
floor manager’s 0. K. on irregular 
transactions. Reports to buyer move- 
ment of stock. Sends sales slip with 
money and goods to inspector. Counts 
back change and gives it witii parcel 
to customer. Sends sales slip with 
money and goods to inspector or sends 
money and check up tube. (In some 
stores salesperson operates cs^ re^ 
ter and wraps merchandise, etc. Takes 
weekly and yearly inventories, etc.) 


Meeting and sizing up people. Knowl- 
edge of stock and materials. Sales- 
manship instruction in some stores, 
history of merchandise and its manu- 
facture, stimulating sense of color, tex- 
ture. Opportunities for advancement. 


Compositor 


With copy assembles type by 
hand; sera composing stick to 
measure, picks up type from case, 
justifles and spaces it in stick, and 
transfers each stickful to galley. 
Distributes type, outs rules, pulls 
proofs by hand or on proof press. 
Corrects proof returned from proof- 
reader, after approved turns it 
over to stoneman. 

An Compositob: Sets display ads 
and some of the headlines m news- 

g aper. 

Bankman puts the 
“takes” in proper order, places 
them on a galley, numbers them, 
and turns them over to proof- 
press operator or- proves them 
nimself. Keeps general track of 
the materi^ which is constantly 
assembling. Newspaper. 


Variety in copy and necessity for 
origin^ty in designing pages and 
forms and in selecting the com- 
posing types. 


(b) Factors tha cause 
physical or nervous 
strain 


Nervous strain during rush hours and 
from incessant demands of customers. 
Long hours of standing. 

Responsibility of handling money and 
operating cash register where used. 


Gose application and accurate 
handling of small pieces of type 
— general demand for accuracy 
and speed. 


(o) Factors that re- 
strict mental 
gro'wth 


None. 


None. 


(d) Factors that are m 
other respects im- 
portant as affect- 
ing the welfare of 
, workers (i. e., lia- 
bility to accident, 
occupational 
diset^.) 


3. Qualifications and 
Tnining Needed 


Basement work not always satisfac- 
tory because of poor ventilation or 
dampness of washed air. 


None ordinarily, but an excep- 
tional case of lead poisoning has 
been reported. 


Intermediate. High school preferred Good elementary or high school 
by some of the largest stores. education. 


Clerical Positions* 
Qffifla 
Operators 

Operate calculating" 
machines, adding ma-' 
chines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, mimeonaph, 
multi^aph, and billing 
nmcmnes, stenotype, 
dictaphone, comptom- 
eter, Elliott-Fisher ad- 
dressograph, etc. 


Interest in resulra^ 
mechanism, speedu' 
Mental alertneBsT 
stimulates growth. Un- 
usually satisfactory 
working conditions. 

None, if reasonable de- ' 
mands are made upon 
operators. Excessive 
demands on accuracy 
and speed tend to cause 
nervous strain. 

None. 


Dirty work on some 
machines occasionally 
causes operators to 
avoid it. 

Sli^t possibility of 
accident. 


Intermediate school, 
high school desired. 




General education 
Necess^ tecbnioal 
education 


(c) Manipulative skOl 


Must know stock as to kind, ■variety, 
quali^ and values of merchandise, 
I position on shelves or in dept, as well 
as in reserve. System of sales slip 
for handling all kmds of sal^. Know 
store well enough to direct customers. 
Must know approach and all other 
elements of a sale. Display stock. 
Amount of material required for 
finished article. 

Showing and present^ merchandise. 
Measuring and handling goods. Opet^ 
ating cash register in some stores. 


Typesetting proofreading and im- 
position. Pomt system, measure- 1 
ments. Principles of design, color | 
harmony and lettering in the com- 
position of forms. Interpretation 
of sketches, layouts, oisgramB, 
weights, and kinds of paper. 


Knack of setting, making up 
distribution of rapidly. 


and 


Knowledge of particu- 
lar machines. 

Usually 6 to 10 week 
courses in factory 
schools, some depart- 
ment stores, business 
schools, or commercial 
l^h schools. 


TT^wdlmg of maohinesl 
(Quantity of work h 
determined by indi- 
vidual capacity.) 


(d) Other require- 
ments; Qualities 
essential such as 
aoQurapy, etc. 


Courtesy, good will, good taste, p^ 
Bonality, memory, good eyesight and 
color sense, neatness, honesty, acou> 
aoy, ambition, originali^, ability to 
oo-operaie ana follow directions. 


Quick mental alertness, 

aocura(y, initiative, patience, 
pa ins taki n gneas, 83 ratem, orderli- 
ness, and neatness. Artistic sense. 


Accuracy, quickness, 
mental alertness, neat- 
ness, orderlineB8.(Opera- 
tors of EUiott-Iuher 
machines, should have 
bookkeeping.) 


iThis investigation was conducted by Margaret Boland, Flora Anderson, Alice Gordon, and Grace Jones. 
*Thi8 investigation was conducted by Rex B. Cunliff& D. E. Dunham, and N. E. Craig. 

*This investi^tion was conducted by Ruth L. Rosa, Grace S. Robinson, Edna E. Bromley, and Helen M. Blue, 
^This investigation was conducted by Katherine M. Gartuer. 
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OF TTnbelated Occupations as to Nature of Work, Main Advantages and 
and Training Needed 


Candy Makme* 


Fxepaxer 


(Work may be done 
sitting or standing.) 
Sorts nuts, blanches 
and cuts nuts, washes 
and outs fruits. Keeps 
bench and dishes clean 
and orderh^. Assists 
molder, wrapper, and 
packer. Places the 
whole fruits and nuts 
on creams, where nuts 
and fruits are the 
decorations. 


Pleasant and comfort- 
able kind of work. Of- 
fers little to develop the 
worker, except in 
ability to follow direc- 
tions and doing detail 
work well. 

None. 


Nursings 


Industrial Chemistry* 


ToolmaMng^ 


Carpentry Trades* 


Practical Norses 


Special Chemist 


Die-Maker 


Carpenter (and 
Joiner) 


This group moludes 
persons without any 
particular training or 
registration. The Mich- 
igan State Law provides 
for the training and 
registration of so^ed 
trained attendants” 
but none of these were 
found in Detroit in 
course of makii^ this 
survey. Occasionally 
practical nurses were 
found acting as nurses 
aides, that is assistants 
to trained nurses. 
Assisting in hospitals, 
chronic cases, caring 
for sick in the home, 
canying out physician's 
orders, care of housej 
and children. 


Every plant has some un- 
usual substances to be 
tested, new materials come| 
in — a competitor’s prod- 
ucts, oils, waxes, paints, 
waste, ores, and, in some 
cases, foo<^ and drugs. 
The routine chemist would 
not know how to handle 
these spe<^l teats. The 
special chemist also looks 
for the causes whenever 
there is trouble which rou- 
tine testa do not get at. 
He also improves factory 
presses and products. 
This work often takes him 
out into the plant to ol^ 
serve operations and to 
collect samples. 


Making, blanking, and 
forming dies for add- 
ing machines, type- 
writer, and automobile 
parts. 


Does house framin 
I and inside woodwor 
on frames, tiom, iambi 
moldings, etc.; puts i 
window frames, bang 
doors, etc.; builds siic 
pie staircases, etc.; doe 
interior finishing i 
heffd and soft wood 
makes concrete fonni 
etc. 


Varied types of homesj 
and people. 


Very long hours, bard 
physical work, usually 
great responsibility. 


New samples and different 
products nave to be ana- 
lyzed. Spedfications for the 
purchase of material have 
to be worked out. Each new 
problem met and solved 
aevelops confidence. 
Exacting requirements of 
accuracy and attention to 
detail would be trying to 
one of nervous tempera- 
ment. 


Variety of work offered; 
new problems to solve. 


This work 

considerable 

from day to day. Oun 
side work is healid’ 
and invigorating. 


If any not Continuous- 


Physical strain 
heavy work. 


“I 


Little talking during 
work, therefore 8 hours 
offer no exchange of 
ideas. 

Safe and clean work; 
not monotonous. 


Little general education 
peeded, elementary 
school would be suf- 
ficient. 

Cleanliness and wbole- 
someness needed. 


Not enough knowledge. 
No time for reading, 
lectures, amusements, 
etc., when on the case. 
No hazards if careful, 
otherwise infections, 
conomunioable diseases. 


Eighth grade, at least, 
desirable, not standard. 
Must read and write 
English. 

Taking of normal res- 
piration, pulse, tem- 
perature. Common 
treatments under or- 
ders. 


None. 


None. 


Specialized branohei^ 
such as shingling, floor 
layixuE, etc., are un- 


E^oslons and accidental 
poisoning are less easy to 
guard against in special 
tests on new material than 
in routine work. 


No general occupa- 
tional disease or acci- 
dent liability. 


‘College graduate. 


8th grade, preferably 
high school. 


Some danger of acci- 
dent from falling, etc. 


Intermediate school 


College work in quantitar 
tive, organic, and phyucal bl 
chemistry, usually required. 


Read and interpret 
blueprints. Preparatory 
and advanced mathe- 
matics. 

Knowledge of general 
shop mechanics and 
materials. Names, care, 
and uses of ^mmon 
shop tools and — 
chines. 


Knowledge of trade 
methods, construction! 
work and using tools;! 
ability to read blue-' 
prints and make draw^ 
mgs; knowledge of ma- 
teriel, TuatiieTna-tiM , 
eto. 


^peed 


in detail of work. 


Practice in housework 
and ordinary care of 
the sick. 


Free from every trace 
of communicable dis- 
eases, present Board of 
Health certificate. 


Cheerfulness, high 
standard of service, 
character, 
sense of 
, etc. 


good moral 

aympa%. 

responsibihty 


Same as for routine with 
wider knowledge of special 
apparatus such as colori- 
meters. stills, extractors. 

Same as routine, together 
with initiative and sdf- 
oonfidence. 


Operation of all stand- 
machines, and 
bench work to preci- 
sion r— 

Accuracy, spi ^ 
cation, adaptability; 
good eyesight, good 
health; ability to vis- 
ualize; steady nerves. 


Skill in baniiliTig vari- 
ous tools. 


Accuracy, initiative, 
stren^, endurance^ 
good eyesight; adapta- 
bility, alertness. 


iThis investigation was conducted by Gladys Little and Helen Bradfield. 

*This investigation was conducted by German R. IVIIson. 

n?his investigation was eonduoted by George H. Snadden and James P. McQninnees. 

'This investigation was conducted ^ Earl M. Stauffaoher. 
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Chaet n. Showing Continued Analyses op Each Position as to Possibilities in Eequi 
(Continued from Chart I which lists (1) Nature of Work; (2) Main 


VocATioNAi. Information 

Salesperson 

Compositor 

Office Machine Operators 

&. PossibiUtiies in Be^oire- 
ments of Occnpatton 

(a) Provisions made for sys- 
tematic instruction. 

(b) Necessary or technical 
knowledge 

(o) Manipulative akin 

(d) Eaiient to which occupa- 
tion can be learned in 
establishment 

(e) Line of promotion 

Instruction in system. Definite 
salesmanship instruction given 
individually and in groups in 
the largest stores. 

Kind, variety, etc. of mer- 
chandise. Store procedure and 
regulations. Principles of sales- 
manship if work is intelligently 
done. 

Deftness in handling goods, 
displaying stock, and operation 
of cash register (where used). 

Entirely, but study of sales- 
manship a great aid. 

Head of stock, assistant buyer, 
buyer. 

Preceptor system. 

No organized apprenticeship 
system. 

Shifting worker. 

SufEioient knowledge to make 
the worker a profitable pro- 
ducer. Ideals of the craft 
and technical knowledge. 

Necessary facility in handling 
tsrpe and its composition. 

Entirely with such outside 
library and research work as 
is ne^ed. 

Apprentice, journeyman, make 
up, stone man, machine man, 
proofreader, foreman. 

None, but usually individ- 
ual instructions are given 
for using the different 
makes of machines. 
Knowledge of machines 
mentioned or those used 
in particular office in 
question. 

Accuracy and speed as re- 
quired in work. 

Usually alight without sup- 
plementary training. 

To higher clerical positions. 

5. Bemuneiation 
(a) Wages 

Cb) Special 

Generally fiat wage is between 
$12.00 and $25.00. 

"Spiffs,” prize money, etc., for 
moving slow selling mdse, and 
oversales. 

Rret year $12, second year 
$15, third year $20, fourth year 
$25, fifth year $30 to $35. 

$40. Union Scale $46.50. 

$18.00 to $37.50 a week, 
depending upon nature of 
work. 

None. 

6. Homs of Work 

About 8 houm. 

48 hours a week, open shop. 
44 hours a week, union shop. 
(Open shop conditions largely 
in Detroit.) 

About 8 hours. 

7. Seasonal Demands in Work 

(a) Busy season 

(b) Slack season 

(c) Fluctuation in employment 

Between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, April to June, and 
during special sales. 

February, July and August. 

Constant for most 

Extras for busy season. 

None. 

None. 

Slight. 

None 

None. 

Constant. 

8. Are Workers Organized? 

No, 

20% in Detroit. 

No. 

9. Entrance Age 

17 years up. 18 years mini- 
mum in some stores. 

17 years. 

17 or older. 

10. Time Beqnired to Learn 
Duties 

One week to 2 months. 

4 to 5 years. Union requires 5. 

2 ot 3 weeks, depending on' 
individuals. 




Yes. 

12. Is Demand for Labor In- 
creasing or Decreasing? 

Increasing. 

Increasing. 

General industrial growth of 
country. 

Increasing. 

13. What is the Sonrce of 
Supply? 

Those rising from minor posi- 
tions or coming from other 
stores. Inexperienced people. 
Married women. 

Apprentices recruited from 
schools and journeymen. 

Public school bureau anA 
private agencies, business 
schools, commercial high 
schools, factory schools. 

14. Common Defioiendea of 
Workers 

Lack of interest: failure to ap- 
preciate opportunities. Insiu- 
noient knowledge of merchan- 
dise; disobedience to rules. 
Lack of general education. 

Lack of ambition, low ideals, 
failure to stick to work. 

Lack of concentration, un- 
derstanding of work, per- 
sonal responsibility, neat- 
ness, speed. 
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EaiMENTS OP Occupation, Eemuneration, Houes of Woek, Seasonal Demands, and the Like 
Advantages and Disadvantages; (3) Qualifications and Training Needed 


Preparer 

Practical Norses 

Special Chemist 

Die-Maker 

Carpenter (and Joiner) 

Some individual in- 
struction in methods 
of doing work. 

None. 

Skill involved in sim- 
ple operations for speed 
and accuracy. 

This work can be learn- 
ed entirely in the fac- 
tory. 

Little opportunity for 
promotion to better 
positions. 

If registered with Cen- 
tral Bureau, one lec- 
ture per week. (Hope 
to give course at Cass.) 
Dependent upon job 
and doctor. 

Skill in oaring for the 
sick and in house work 
by repetition of duties. 
If capable, may be en- 
tirely learned on cases 
under doctor or super- 
visor. 

None unless to take 
attendants’ course or 
regular training. 

Instructions as to spe- 
cial methods are given 
by head chemist. 

A broad scientific train- 
ing is required as a 
foundation. 

Experienced men are 
required. 

Special applications 
may be learned on 
the job. 

May go into research 
work, become head of 
department, or even 
superintendent. 

None, except where 
there are apprentice- 
ship or training de- 
partments. 

Application, best ac- 
quired in the plant by 
experience. 

Speed and accuracy in 
all specialized opera- 
tions. 

In some plants entire- 
ly; others only partly. 

To executive depend- 
ing on ability, experi- 
ence, and training. 

There is no apprenticeshii 
system in tms city, 8( 
workers are upgraded. 

This may be acquired bj 
studying trade journals 
going to evening school 
studying the building code 
Speed and accuracy ii 
hand and machine opera- 
tions. 

Practical methods hut not 
desired technical. 

Helper, carpenter, foreman 
house contractor, jobbing 
and alteration carpenter. 

$14.00toS22.00aweek. 
The majority receive 
1X6.00 and stay there. 

Sometimes an oppor- 
tunity to buy stock in 
the company. 

$28 average a week 
with board. 

Usually none. 

$176.00 to $250.00 a 
month. 

None. 

$.76 to $1.50 an hour, 
depending on experi- 
ence, training, and ser- 
vice. 

Stock certificates; an- 
niversary checks; group 
insurance; apprentice- 
ship bonus. 

$.86 an hour (union scale). 

Double time for overtime 
during the busy season. 

8 a. m. to 5. p. m. One 
hour for lunch. Sat- 
urday afternoon off. 

12 to 24 hours with un- 
certain relief depend- 
ing upon case. 

Eight or nine hours. 

8 to 9 hours a day; 40 
to 60 hours a week. 

8:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m.. 
with one hour for lunch. 
8 hours a day, half time 
on Saturday. 

Before Christmas and 
Easter, 8 months heavy 
production. 

4 months of light pro- 
duction. 

Steady work for most 
regular employees. 

Always in demand. 

Practically none. 

Fluctuate greatly. 

All year. 

None. 1 

Very little. 

Dependent upon gen- 
eral manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

Same. 

Employment usually 
steady. 

During summer months. 

During winter months. 

D^ends upon the amount 
of construction worL 

No. 

Nurses Redstry effec- 
tive in collective bar- 
gaining. All do not 
use Directory. 

No. 

No. 

Approximately 1,600 unior 
carpenters and about 0,00C 
non-union carpenters. 

17 years. (IS or 16 if 
allowed working 
papers.) 

18 years and up as 
long as useful. 

21 to 46. 

16 to 18 years of age. 

Nearly all skilled worken 
are over 18 years of age. 

A. few days to one 
(veek. 

No requirements. 

Four to six years be- 
yond high school. 

4 years or more. 

About four years. 

ITes, always. 

Not enough who are 
really capable. 

Yea. 

Yea, at present. 

Ordinarily the supply is 
adequate to meet demand. 

Neither. 

Increasing greatly. 

Little change. 

Increasing at present 

In comparison with the 
other building trades, car- 
pentry is a declining trade. 

EJirls leaving school and 
those following adver- 
tisements in windows 
yr newspapers. 

Through doctors and 
usually unreliable em- 
ployment bureaus. 

College graduates with 
scientific training, with 
experience in other 
pmts. 

Graduate apprentices: 
other shops; promo- 
tions. 

Young men usually begin 
as unskilled carpenters on 
concrete form work and 
outside work, older men 
as laborers. 

Disinterested, lazy, 

ivasteful, quarrelsome 
» trouble breeders, 
aok of cleanliness, lack 
speed, 

Not reliable in carry^ 
ing out doctor's orders; 
variation of personal 
standard: pr^xation 
too variable for safeiy. 

Lack of sufficient scien- 
tific training. 

Lack of mechanical 
ability; no originality; 
no native ability; di- 
satisfaction; too slow; 
lack of appreciation of 
the value of accuracy; 
lack of interest. 

Representing himself as 
skilled and competent 
when he is unskilled and 
incompetent. Lack of trade 
knowledge and general 
background. 
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Stripper 24, 25 

Photo-Engraving Pinisher 26, 27 

Router and Blocker 26, 27 

Proofer 28, 29 

Pressman in Charge. 28, 29 

Stockman 30, 31 

Lithograph Engraver 30, 31 

Transferer 32, 33 

Offset Pressman 32, 33 

Steel and Copper Plate Engraver 34, 35 

Plate Printer 34, 35 

Die Stamper 36, 37 

Hand Binder 36, 37 

Cutter 38, 39 

Forwarder 38, 39 

Ruler 40, 41 

Finisher 40, 41 

Rotogravure Pressman 42, 43 

Table IV. Clebioal Positions in Manotactleing Plants 
AND Commercial Establishments 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

(Part ni) 

Occupation Pages 

General Clerical Workers 8, 9 

Switchboard Operators 8, 9 

Office Machine Operators 10, 11 

FUe Clerks 10, 11 

General Typists 12, 13 

Stenographers 12, 13 

Bookkeepers 14, 15 

Table V. Oooxtpations in Nursing 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

(Part IL) 

Occupation Pages 

Practical Nurses 46, 47 

Student Nurses 46, 47 

General Duty Nurses 48, 49 

Private Duty Nurses 48, 49 

Public Health Nurses 50, 51 

Office Assistants 52, 53 

Executives, Supervisors 52, 53 

Instructors 54, 55 

Laboratory Technicians, Dietitians and Anesthetists 54, 55 

Hospital Social Service 56, 67 

MrsceUaneous Branches 56, 57 
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Central Service eob Excdesions and Ineobmation 

Another extended source of valuable information for ajagigting 
counsellors and investigators as well as teachers has been made avail- 
able through an establMied Central Clearance Service. The dif- 
ferent schools have access to this central plant-visitation service 
which arranges for, and schedules, visits with employers, firms, 
factories, courts. Public Library, Art Institute, and the hVa Un- 
necessary duplications and conflicts are thus avoided, and all school 
representatives naturally benefit by pooling the results of their 
varied contacts, since a record is kept of each place visited. This 
central office record covers all information on the various activities 
of each establishment, their attitude toward visiting, preference as 
to days and hours, size of groups, age of students, etc. By means 
of complete records and revisions from time to time, this clearance 
service is peculiarly suited for assisting teachers and counsellors in 
planning the most worthwhile visits for classes, groups, and 
individuals. 

Other types of much needed service that have been rendered by 
this office are: (1) Cataloging and filing information and litera- 
ture on general education and vocational training courses in the 
United States. This includes a complete survey of the kinds and 
the qualities of the courses whidi are offered locally, whether in 
public or non-public institutions. (2) Securing various kinds of 
guidance information and factual material on occupations for school 
counsellors and others concerned. These continuous studies and 
other reliable findings, which have proved to be helpful sources of 
information, are made available for immediate reference purposes, 
in order to aid school counsellors, house principals, and classroom 
teachers in providing adequate counsel and guidance for the boys 
and girls in their respective school organizations. 

Vabious Methods of Disseminating Information 

As the Detroit Public Schools are attempting to have systematic 
counsel with all children during their entire school attendance and 
during their early employment training and adjustments outside, 
desirable selections both from these different composite findinp and 
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the more detailed information in the central office are disseminated 
through the following provisions for each school organization: 

(1) Through initial interviews and conferences for classify- 
ing pupils and for encouraging those who are entering the school 
to think more seriously of their educational and occupational 
advantages. 

(2) Through follow-up and adjustment of pupils who did not 
succeed in making tentative plans or suitable programs during their 
first year or years, 

(3) Through special classes, clubs, and group meetings for talks 
and discussions by school representatives or by specialists who are 
qualified to speak and answer questions on specific occupations. 

(4) Through courses of study and special provisions in Eng- 
lish, social science, physical science, health education, practical arts, 
etc., by imparting related vocational information and by showing 
the connection between these subjects of instruction and the occu- 
pations which involve them. 

(5) Through co-operative checking of cumulative records with 
respect to the results of all tests and especially for outcomes of each 
pupil’s performance inside (and if possible outside) of school. 

(6) Through all school and outside agencies which interview 
parents and children, investigate home and working conditions, and 
in any way pass upon the nefeessity for individual children to leave 
school. 

(7) Through placement officers, co-ordinators, and others that 
advise, place, and adjust boys and girls who are qualified for part- 
time work, who desire positions upon leaving school, or who wish to 
transfer to other employment. 

In connection with each occupation considered, the school 
counsellors co-operate with the different teachers in disseminating 
information relative to the nature of the work, the advantages and 
disadvantages, the qualifications and training, the possibilities, and 
the remuneration and advancement through reliable reading matter, 
group discussions, individual interviews, student reports, talks by 
specialists, and planned excursions. This organized information 
supplements that imparted through the regular school subjects by 
presenting such related facts as can help pupils to weigh values and 
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choose their future courses and life work. Aside from the direct 
guidance values, these studies also include brief interpretations of 
economic life, industrial ownership, labor problems, related or- 
ganizations, scientific management, supply and demand, health con- 
ditions, and the development of our present-day producing and 
service groups, in order to encourage a wholesome attitude toward 
work and workers in each occupation studied. Typical divisions of 
such important life callings as mechanical pursuits, printing and 
publishing, mining, food manufacturing, textiles and clothing 
trades, professional and allied occupations, engineering professions, 
commercial occupations, and many others are studied profitably 
from time to time. 

Special Course for Imparting Occupational Information 

In the work developed at the Central High School, for example, 
a good part of the time was given to the study of individual occupa- 
tions. After the topic, '^Finding Your Place, had been discussed, 
each student was asked to select three vocations in which he was 
interested. During the semester, he was required to prepare a re- 
port on each of these vocations and present it to the class. In this 
way, the student secured definite information on the vocations he 
was interested in and each student in the class had the opportunity 
to get some sort of a view of the many opportunities open to boys 
and girls. No student was required to study all of the vocations 
that were discussed, although all were encouraged to take notes. 

Before the student commenced his study, he was given material 
on ^'How to Find Out About a Vocation.’’ Each student was re- 
quired to prepare some sort of a preliminary report before he wrote 
the final one which was to be presented to the class, and for that 
reason he was also given a questionnaire to be used in his particular 
study. This questionnaire was adapted from the one which was 
adopted and used in securing data for training school counsellors. 
It is now available with the composite fiLndings in bulletins that 
have been published in three parts by the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion (see Charts I and II). 

It will be noted that this questionnaire closely follows the topics 
listed in Table I, and that their numbering is much the same. Bach 
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student was supplied with a bibliography, which included the local 
publications, and he was expected to do a certain amount of re- 
lated reading. Magazines, newspapers, and many miscellaneous 
publications were consulted along with the reference books. How- 
ever, it was made very clear that he must not depend altogether on 
information secured from current literature and books, but would 
be expected to consult with men and women engaged in the selected 
occupations, and to observe for himself, through direct contact with 
the work as it was being done, significant facts about important 
divisions of the vocations. As nothing he could read would give 
him an accurate conception regarding the vocation, he was expected 
to supplement his readings by conferences and observation. As the 
student found out important things regarding his vocation, he noted 
them on the spaces following the proper questions. When he had 
finished his initial survey, he brought it to the teacher for con- 
ference and approval. Then he was ready to get his report in final 
form for its presentation to the class. 

Sometimes the report was read to the class. Where the group 
of students studying one occupation was large, the report was di- 
vided and a part was presented by each student. Incidentally, some 
of the reports were most interesting and some were quite dull. At 
times, students after presenting the report proper would entertain 
and enlighten the class by dramatization of some of the situations 
found in the vocation. One group studying the physician por- 
trayed for the benefit of the class, a rather sketchy glimpse of a 
doctor's o£5ce, and a committee on music insisted on giving a con- 
cert. Bach student presented his three reports at different times 
during the semester. 

The following statements, and questionnaire were supplied to 
each one of the students in the class as a part of the assignment ; 

How TO Find Out About a Vocation 

In fndiag out about a vocation, there are two main sources of information: 
observation (seeing the work for yourself) and reading. When Benjamin 
Franklin was a small boy, his father took him about their city to all the shops 
where men in the different occupations could be seen at 'work; to a black- 
smith shop, to a tailor shop, to a store, to a printshop, etc. In this way, young 
Ben had the opportunity to get some valuable first-hand information, which he 
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used later. To-day you can not do much better tban follow this example. One 
young fellow recently thought he would like to be a dentist, so, happening to 
know some dentists, he visited them, saw them at work, looked at their tools, 
and asked all the questions he could think of about their occupation. Another 
boy who wanted to be a civil engineer, not knowing any engineers, visited some 
work which he thought might have been planned and was under the direction of 
civil engineers, saw what was being done, talked with the men when possible, and 
tried to strike up an acquaintance with those who seemed to be in charge. A 
girl who was interested in millinery, visited all the shops of that kind she 
could, and, exactly as the boys had done, tried to get aU the information 
possible. You can easily get such first-hand information about almost any 
vocation in your locality, and it is always wise to get such information in ad- 
dition to that obtained from reading. Apply this method to your own prob- 
lem. How could you learn about your proposed vocation from observation f 
How would you go about it? 

When Benjamin Franklin was a boy, there was practically no other way 
to get the necessary facts about an occupation except by observation, but there 
are now many books telling about the different vocations and good articles are 
appearing daily in newspapers and magazines. You will find a list of useful 
books in the last chapter of this pamphlet.* Bead all of the books and mag- 
azines you can, and be sure to compare what you find there with what you 
found by seeing and asking. Don^t fail to watch the newspapers for informa- 
tion about your vocation. Newspapers and magazines will give you the very 
latest information. 

Following this chapter you will find a list of questions and answers con- 
cerning the occupation of salesperson in a department store. The questions 
are adapted from those used in the series of publications on ‘ ' Opportunities 
and Requirements in Local Occupations,'^ and the answers are taken from the 
section on department store occupations in Part I. Everybody has seen and 
done business with a retail store salesman, and knows fairly well many things 
about this occupation. Bead this report over carefully, and you will discover 
what things one might well know about a vocation and how such questions are 
answered. 

The best way for you to study your present choice would be for you to 
copy these questions on two or three large sheets of paper, leaving plenty of 
room after each question for the answer. Then, as you find out about 
dentistry, or law, or salesmanship, or mechanics, whatever your choice may be, 
you can note the information after the proper question. This is not only the 
best way, but it probably is also the easiest way. Try it and you will see if 
that isn't true. 

“Cunliffe, R. B. Plan Your Progress, Central High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, 1923. 
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Report on Occupation 

Occupation: Salesman Student: John Smith 

1. Make a list of the things which this worker actually does 

Salesperson is a representative of the firm to the customer, and largely 
determines the success or failure of the store by determining merchandise 
turnover, service, and the reputation of the store. Keeps counter space in 
order and arranges and takes care of stock. Assists customers in making se- 
lections. Answers questions, gives directions. Makes sales, makes out various 
kinds of sales slips. Gets floor manager's 0. K. on irregular transactions. Re- 
ports to buyer movements of stock. Sends sales slip with money and goods to 
inspector. Counts back change and gives it with parcel to customer. Sends 
sales slip with money and goods to inspector or sends money and check up 
tube. (In some stores salesperson operates cash register and wraps mer- 
chandise, etc. Takes weekly and yearly inventories, etc.) 

2. Main advantages and disadvantages 

a. What are the factors that interest and develop the worker? 

Meeting and sizing up people. Elnowledge of stock and materials. Sales- 
manship instruction in some stores, history of merchandise, and its manufac- 
ture, stimulating sense of color, texture. Opportunities for advancement. 

b. What are the factors that cause physical or mental strain? 

Nervous strain during rush hours and from incessant demands of cus- 
tomers. Long hours of standing. Responsibility of handling money and op- 
erating cash register where used. 

c. Are there any factors restricting mental growth? If so, name 
them. None. 

d. Name any other factors that are in other respects important as 
affecting the welfare of workers (t. e., liability to accident, occupational 
diseases.) 

Basement not always satisfactory because of poor ventilation or dampness 
of washed air. 


3. Qualifications and training needed 

a. What general education is required? 

Intermediate. High school preferred by some of the largest stores. 

b. What special or technical education is required? 

Must know stock as to kind, variety, quality, and values of merchandise, 
position on shelves, or in department, as well as in reserve. System of sales 
slip for handling all kinds of sales. Know store well enough to direct cus- 
tomers. Must know approach and all other elements of a sale. Display stock. 
Amount of material required for the finished article. 

e. What manipulative skill is required? 

Showing and presenting merchandise. Measuring and handling goods. Op- 
erating cash register in some stores. 
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d. How long will the preparation take, or how long will it take worker to 
learn duties? 

Six months to a year in the department. 

e. What is the probable cost of preparation? None. 

f. What school can one attend to prepare for this occupation? None. 

g. Name any other requirements : qualities essential, such as accuracy, etc. 

(1) Special health or physical requirements. 

(2) Experience necessary. 

(3) Personal qualities required. 

Courtesy, good will, good taste, personality, memory, good eyesight and 
color sense, neatness, honesty, accuracy, ambition, originality, ability to co- 
operate and follow directions. 

4. What are the possibilities in the requirements 

of the occupation? 

a. What provisions are made for the systematic instruction of workers? 

Instruction in system. Definite salesmanship instruction given individually 

and in groups in the largest stores. 

b. What necessary or technical knowledge is acquired? 

Kind, variety, etc., of merchandise. Store procedure and regulations. 
Principles of salesmanship if work is intelligently done. 

c. What manipulative skill is acquired? 

Deftness in handling goods, displaying stock and operation of cash reg- 
ister where used. 

d. To what extent can the occupation be learned while at work? 

Entirely, but study of salesmanship a great aid. 

e. What is the line of promotion? 

Head of stock, assistant buyer, buyer. 

5. What income may be expected in this occupation 

at first and later? 

a. Give beginning salary or wages. How paid? 

Generally flat wage is between $12.00 and $25.00. ' ' Spiffs, ' ' price money, 
etc., for moving slow selling merchandise, and over sales. 

b. What would the probable income be ten or fifteen years after enter- 
ing the occupation? 

c. What are the years of active work in this occupation? 

6. What are the hours of work? About 8 hours. 

7. Are the demands in work seasonal? 

a. Busy season. Between Thanksgiving and Christmas. April to June 
and during special sales. 

b. Slack season. February, July, and August. 

e. Fluctuation in employment, if any. Constant for most. Extras for 
busy season- 
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8. Are the workers organized in unions or similar associations? No. 

9. What is the entrance age? 17 years up. 18 years 
minimum in some stores 

10. Is the supply of labor adequate to meet the demand? 

Supply not always adequate 

11. Is the demand for labor increasing or decreasing? Increasing. 

12. What is the source of supply? How can one 

enter the occupation? 

Those rising from minor positions or coming from other stores. Inex- 
perienced people. 

13. What are the common deficiencies of workers? 

Lack of interest; failure to appreciate opportunities. Insufficient knowl- 
edge of merchandise; disobedience to rules. Lack of general education. 

14. Beferences and sources of Information 

This course was organized in two general divisions: (1) prob- 
lems of the worker, and (2) studies of vocations. The nature of 
the vocational problems is suggested by the topics in Table VI. 
The student started with a consideration of his life as he is now 
experiencing it, and proceeded from that topic to the others, until 
he reached a discussion of the world he would live in after leaving 
school. This discussion involved some of the important economic 
factors which would greatly influence him. There is a close rela- 
tionship between school life and vocational life which the student 
often does not appreciate. His successes and failures in school will 
often influence tremendously his successes and failures in his voca- 
tion. It was believed that he ought to know this ; he ought to know 
about whai he will gain from school and how he can get the most 
out of it. Of course, Finding your place,’’ and ‘‘How to find out 

Table VI.~An Outline or the Couese as it Was 
Finally Oeganized 

I. Problems of the worker: 

(a) Going to school 

(b) Your opportunity 

(c) Finding your place 

(d) How to ^d out about a vocation 

(e) Your studies 

(f ) Your first job. 

(g) Success 

(h) The greater world 

(i) Wealth, wages, and thrift 

(j) Books can help you 
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n. Studies of vocations: 

(a) Preliminaiy report; questionnaire 

(b) Final report; theme to be presented to the class 

about a vocation” were included, but a further explanation of these 
topics is hardly necessary. Experience has shown us the necessity 
for emphasizing “Your opportunity,” for it was discovered in an 
examination of questionnaires which the 11th- and 12th-year stu- 
dents filled out for the Detroit Board of Commerce that 64 percent 
of the boys chose five occupations; 76 percent of the girls, five; 
and 83 percent of both boys and girls thought of only ten. Seventy- 
four percent selected vocations in the professional group, although 
only 5 percent of the gainful workers in the United States are 
found in that class. Forty-two percent of the girls selected teach- 
ing. Only one of the 581 students who filled out questionnaires in- 
dicated any interest in the industry which has made Detroit famous, 
the automotive industry, and very much less than one percent se- 
lected manufacturing, in which over 40 percent of Detroit’s gainful 
workers are found. The student can make no choice unless he 
knows from what things he can choose, so a great deal of time is 
given to a survey of opportunities open to our boys and girls. 
Topics (f) and (g) refer, respectively, to getting a job and then 
making good at it. Topic (h) is a discussion of the organization 
of the usual business concern, a stock company, partnership, etc. 
In this discussion, the student also meets possibly for the first time, 
the employment manager and the welfare worker, and learns what 
strikes and lockouts are. The section on “Wealth, wages, and 
thrift” was included because the problem of capital and labor, the 
law of supply and demand, the principles of the determination of 
wages are of great importance to him. It was believed that the 
problems suggested by each one of these topics had a very dose re- 
lationship with the student’s vocational well-being. 

General CoNCiLtrsiONS 

If our boys and girls are to be aided in making intelligent judg- 
ments and decisions as a result of knowledge and vision of rdative 
possibilities and demands, it behooves the public school authorities 
to make reasonable provisions for each one of the two foUowii^ 
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closely related activities. (These will require little or no addi- 
tional expense, if all school representatives are seriously concerned 
with the problems involved.) 

(1) Reliable surveys of the various local occupations to deter- 
mine the importance of each division of work, the constancy of de- 
mand for employment, the opportunities for advancement, the 
working conditions, the remuneration and other rewards, the quali- 
fications and training needed, and the like. 

(2) Continuous opportunities for all pupils to study the results 
of these and other surveys and to make their own less reliable in- 
vestigations both to assist in their educational and occupational 
choices and to add to their general education through some under- 
standing of present-day requirements, conditions, and relationships. 

While these typical surveys and studies are not designed to force 
early decisions upon pupils, recent investigations make it evident 
that there is need in every school organization for studying intel- 
ligently the problems of an effective choice, both as to self-expres- 
sion and efficient service. In other words, the spirit of modem 
public school education suggests the urgent need for collecting, 
evaluating, and imparting reliable information about important in- 
dustrial, commercial, and professional occupations. If our school 
instruction is to truly reflect the economic demands and the social 
activities and tendencies about us, these provisions for securing and 
using factual material should not become incidental in emphasis, 
but rather an increasingly definite and functioning part of all com- 
prehensive school programs. 



CHAPTER VI 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Wm. H. Stone 

Associate in Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 

The material drawn upon for this chapter was gathered in the 
latter part of the school year 1922-1923.^ It is representative of 
practice and common opinion in 176 ^standard' institutions of 
higher learning; including public, private, and sectarian colleges 
and universities of recognized standing throughout the country. 

Assuming that these institutions typify practices and trends in 
vocational guidance among the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, the following generalizations may be stated : 

1. Colleges and universities are increasingly recognizing obliga- 
tion to provide both group and individual vocational guidance for 
their students. 

2. Colleges and universities are inereasingly recognizing that 
guidance is an integral contribution to education; that vocational 
or any other phase of guidance is separable from the process of 
education only for purposes of analysis or emphasis; hence that 
vocational guidance is most effective when given as one phase of a 
composite which in entirety is education itseK. 

3. Colleges and universities are increasingly recognizing that, 
under our dominant dynamic-organic educational ideal, vocational 
(professional) guidance is the core about which other phases of 
guidance — physical, cultural, educational, what not — ^may be 
grouped to the end of most effective motivation and establishment 
in serviceable social living. 

^Mr. Stone had gathered extensive information concerning the topic of this 
chapter in connection with his doctoral thesis, '^Personnel Service in Educa- 
tion.'' The disastrous fire at Berkeley, which destroyed his entire library, in- 
terfered seriously with his program of publication. We persuaded^ Mr. Stone, 
however, to present rather hurriedly some of the main conclusions of his 
study. — Editor. 
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4. Colleges and universities are increasingly meeting the obliga- 
tion imposed by the foregoing recognitions through the organiza- 
tion of specialized service of orientation and guidance which co- 
ordinates all helpful agencies and activities under unitary direc- 
tion — ^agencies and activities curricular, extra-curricular, and extra- 
mural. The tendency is growing to designate this service as 
“Personnel,” appropriating a term common to comparable service 
within the institutions of state and industry. While this term is 
new m education, the concept may be tentatively defined as organ- 
ized, specialized effort by which the uniqueness of the individual 
student may be recognized, preserved, and served to the end of 
greater personal and social efficiency. 

Among the 176 institutions contributing data upon this topic, 
112 report some form of organization looking towards effective per- 
sonnel (guidance) service. Three steps, or phases, are embraced 
within the comprehensive program of personnel towards which col- 
leges and universities are tending: viz., selection of students, de- 
velopment, and placement. 

Selection. There is definite indication of a more rigorous selec- 
tion of students admitted to higher educational privileges. The 
college entrance examination is the most favored modem means; 
the Thorndike intelligence test is most frequently employed. Twelve 
of the reporting institutions use it, while nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities employ quite a variety of other tests — ^Army Alpha, Thur- 
stone, Otis, Terman, etc. Five make use of tests devised by local 
authorities. These tests are used, of course, for purposes beyond 
predictive bases in college admission and placement — for diagnostic 
and prophylactic purposes in student development. Generally, re- 
ports do not indicate very certain or clearly defined results from the 
use of these tests ; however, it must be remembered that their em- 
plo3Tnent in any way is comparatively quite recent. It is yet too 
early to have realized largely upon them. The outstanding trend is 
towards the use of tests in higher education. Only one institution 
reports a “lack of faith generally in psydbologieal tests and voca- 
tional guidance.” 

Development. The second step, or phase, of the comprehensive 
program of guidance is that of development. Among the 112 insti- 
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tations reporting systematized efforts at guidance,^ various forms 
of organization appear. There are four fairly defned ones; viz., 
the faculty adviser, the dean adviser, the faculty advisory com- 
mittee, and the co-ordinating director. There are no hard and fast 
dividing lines between these forms. On the contrary, there are 
various over-lappings in supplementary practices which in some 
eases approximate gradual transition fi’om one type to another. 

Thirty-seven of the 112 institutions reporting guidance organi- 
zation employ the iirst-named, or faculty adviser, plan. This plan 
assigns from ten to thirty students to each faculty member, who 
acts as individual counsellor concerning vocational objectives and all 
matters pertaining to preparation for life careers — ^physical, edu- 
cational, cultural, etc. This is the earliest type of organization and 
is probably an inheritance from the tutorial system in vogue in 
English institutions of higher learning. 

In the largest sub-group of institutions — 57 in number — ^re- 
sponsibility for guidance is placed chiedy upon dean advisers 
(thirty report deans of men and twenty-seven deans of women, 
the last figure undoubtedly an incomplete report). The ‘student 
deanship’ has had a comparatively recent and rapid development, 
with emphasis upon the social phases of guidance. However, any 
college dean of men or dean of women who gives social counsel with 
a time perspective must of necessity do so in the light of pro- 
fessional (vocational) objectives. And the same responsibility is 
inescapable by the dean whose immediate contribution to guidance 
is chiefly educational. 

Ten colleges and universities report faculty advisory committees. 
This is largely a stiU later development, a manifestation of the 
movement to centralize guidance in the hands of a restricted and 
specially selected body. These committees vary in size from six 
to sixteen. The larger numbers, however, are reported as unwieldy, 
and the tendency is toward even more restricted responsibility. 

The smallest sub-group of institutions is that emplo 3 Tng the 
co-ordinating director. Bi^t institutions subscribe in principle 

*Even the sixty-four reporting no organization undoubtedly do not mean 
that guidance is wholly ignored; but rather that informal, unorganized influ- 
ences are depended upon to meet the needs of their students. 
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and approach in practice to this plan. It is the most recent de- 
velopment; all of these colleges and universities have organized 
or reorganized upon their present basis within the last five years. 
This plan provides centralized responsibility,* which insures initia- 
tion and conduct of guidance free from duplications and conflicts, 
while at the same time utilizing by co-ordination all possible co- 
operative agencies and activities. Two institutions may be cited as 
illustrative of advanced embodiments of this conception. These are 
Northwestern University and Dartmouth College, which have within 
the past year given a modest amount of publicity to their personnel 
ideals and organizations.^ 

On the whole, our reports from colleges and universities present 
a record of movement towards formal organization for guidance of 
students: in only one case is there a report of abandonment of 
organization after its establishment. On the other hand, in addition 
to the 112 institutions now possessing guidance systems, 17 report 
definite steps looking towards early establishment of systematized 
scientific service of personnel. For five of these, authorization has 
already been given. 

While responsibility for guidance in the development of stu- 
dents is vested in most colleges, as indicated above, in one of four 
forms of organization, some institutions employ various supple- 
mental agencies and activities. ‘‘Life career courses, or courses in 
the study of occupations, are offered by eighteen of the colleges re- 
porting ; eight offer this course for freshmen only ; one offers it for 
sophomores and juniors; one for juniors and seniors, while all 
others throw open the course for election by students of any 
standing. Credit for the course ranges from none to three 
semester hours. 

Another supplementary type of guidance, the “vocational con- 
ference,^’ tends toward a similar end by a less formal method. 
This consists of a series of meetings, occasional or at stated inter- 
vals, in which speakers representative of various life careers pre^ 
sent in somewhat general outlines the conditions of their respective 

•Hopldiis, L. B. Personnel at Northwestern,’’ Jour, of Personnel Ee- 
search, 1:277-88. Husband, E. W. Vocational Guidance at Dartmouth.” 
Sch, md. Boo,, 11:407-8. 
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callings. These group conferences are usually followed by round- 
table and individual contacts. Twelve colleges and universities 
report programs of approximately this character. 

Various other supplementary agencies and activities, useful in 
student development, are noted ; e. g,, physical welfare, senior ad- 
visors, special library facilities, student self-government, pre- 
guidance through close articulation with high schools, cumulative 
records, and miscellaneous student organizations. 

Placement, The final step, or phase, in a well-rounded program 
of personnel or student orientation and guidance occupies a place 
of increasing importance in institutional reports. Ninety-four col- 
leges and universities attempt for some or for all graduates occu- 
pational contacts, i. e., vocational placement. Procedure in this 
phase of service varies: eight report placement through specially 
designated officers; forty-two through bureaus; twelve through 
committees; and eighteen through ‘‘Y'' co-operation. Two look 
to placement through alumni organizations only, while an even 
dozen others are served by both alumni organizations and places 
ment bureaus. 

Of the 94 colleges and universities attempting placement for 
graduates, 34 undertake a similar service for undergraduates also. 
Twenty-seven provide a measure of post-guidance, following up 
placements with cumulative records. 

Our discussion has dealt thus far with the administrative activi- 
ties of colleges and universities — ^what their officers do or think 
ought to be done as an adequate service of orientation and guid- 
ance — ^the institutional point of view. This covers undoubtedly the 
major phase of the subject. However, student experience and 
opinion are coming to occupy a place of increasing importance in 
higher education and should be included in any attempt to describe 
the situation in colleges and universities. A brief body of data 
may be included in the space allotted. These data come from (1) a 
group of 149 students eliminated from a representative university 
(entering class of 1919-1920), and (2) a group of 578 students of 
the same entering class who have persisted to the end of the course; 
i. e.y the senior class of 1923. Since the experiences and opinions 
of these two student bodies are substantially in accord, and since 
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only generalities may be stated here, the two groups will be con- 
sidered together and some of their contributions offered as repre- 
sentative of student point of view. Approximately 12 percent of 
them matriculated in college without any defined life-career objec- 
tive and more than half of them changed objectives once or oftener 
as a result of college contacts — ^the most common tendency being 
a shift towards vocations of more moderate cost, time, or intellectual 
demands. Approximately 10 percent are still without settled life- 
career objectives. This might appear as an expected or even 
desirable status according to one view of college vocational responsi- 
bility. This is not in consonance with student point of view, how- 
ever. For while there is a minority of positive — almost vehement — 
opinion that college is not a vocational preparatory agency, yet it 
is a very small minority. The preponderant belief among students 
in higher institutions of learning is that college graduation should 
be equivalent to equipment for effective functioning in professional 
fields of the world’s work — ^to use a very common expression: “The 
graduate should come out of college with more than just a diploma. ” 
This does not at all imply that the student attitude condones in 
general a narrow specialization. On the contrary, the attitude is 
that, while guidance should tend to be vocationally restrictive, yet 
college guidance should be educationally amply liberalizing and 
cultural. To these ends students demand an increasingly compre- 
hensive program of guidance, and thus coincide closely with the 
view of institutional ofiScials already expressed. 

As to sources of guidance, student experience presents some 
interesting data. In the first place, only slightly less than half of 
the students making contribution to these data disclaim individual 
guidance of any sort. Their testimony shows that in general what 
guidance they have received has been group guidance, or guidance 
that is negative in character: “Positive guidance is always for the 
grtiup; the individual is considered only in case of discipline.’’ 

Credit for individual guidance, among the half of the students 
who have been fortunate enough to receive it, goes mainly to the 
home, and only in minor amount to the school. Considering the 
chief sources, credit goes first to family, second to friends, and then 
to the schools — ^this despite the insistence of educationists that the 
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home is no longer competent to give adequate vocational and edu- 
cational counsel. As to constructive suggestions for more ade- 
quate service of guidance in higher education, the student attitude 
strongly supports institutional demands for an all-round service 
of guidance which will co-ordinate all possible agencies and activi- 
ties for individual, personal, positive service, i. e., personnel sendee. 

While space available for this report necessarily limits it to a 
rather bare outline of practices and trends in guidance as shown 
in both institutional and student points of view, the foregoing data 
indicate unmistakably that our colleges and universities are now 
moving toward a more comprehensive program of personnel service 
for students selected with discrimination, developed harmoniously 
in consonance with the common demands for culture and vocational 
efficiency, and judiciously placed in life pursuits where they may 
best serve their own interests and the higher needs of societ>^ 




CHAPTER VII 

ILLUSTEATIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN COLLEGES AND UNIVBESITIES 


George E. Myers 

Professor of Vocational Education, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 


Dr. Stone has presented in the preceding chapter a concise 
summary of vocational guidance in colleges and universities. I 
have been asked to supplement his significant data and conclusions 
by giving a brief account of what is done in a few institutions that 
have been most active in developing guidance programs. Dart- 
mouth and Middlebury Colleges, and Stanford and Northwestern 
Universities have been chosen for this purpose. Three distinct types 
of organization are represented in the guidance work of these 
four institutions. In one the college dean is in charge ; in another, 
a faculty committee ; and in each of the others, a special ofiScer. 

Dartmouth College^ 

Dartmouth College has a Director of Personnel Research (the 
title has been changed recently from Associate Dean) appointed 
for the special work of occupational advice and placement. This 
officer brings together the large body of knowledge on file in dif- 
ferent departments of the college about each individual student. 
‘ ^ The registration cards of an entering class contain many valuable 
facts concerning the earlier life of the freshman; the office of the 
Physical Director has an excellent record of each man's physical 
condition; the Dean's office has a record of his scholarship, his 
prizes, honors and delinquencies; the Department of Psychology 
has a record of his intelligence rating based on the tests given each 
autumn to the freshman class; the members of the faculty have 

^Richard Wellington Husband. '^Occupational advice. D.artmouth Col- 
lege Magazine, January, 1921. 
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undertaken to make personal estimates annually of all men under 
their instruction. In giving the personal ratings each faculty 
member estimates the student on four personal traits : 

1. Intelligence — ^Ability to grasp a situation ; alertness of mind. 

2. Aggressiveness — ^Personal force; initiative; assurance; de- 
cisiveness. 

3. Reliability — ^Evidences of solid character; dependability; 
sense of responsibility ; perseverance ; attentiveness ; punc- 
tuality* 

4. Personality — ^Bearing; neatness; courtesy; personal ac- 
ceptability. 

“The Associate Dean aims to have at least one private inter- 
view vrith each undergraduate every year. Freshmen are inter- 
viewed the second semester. An interview with a freshman takes 
the form of an analysis of his scholarship, his physical condition, 
his intelligence test, his interests and activities, his choice of a life 
career and his plans of preparation for it. All known facts about 
the individual are used in ascertaining the fitness of the individual 
for any suggested occupation. His experience up to date is con- 
sidered and analyzed and finally each student is urged strongly to 
take some position involving regular work during the summer 
vacation for the purpose of trying himself out, of avoiding idleness, 
and of increasing his sense of responsibility and regularity.” 

Middlebuet College® 

At Middlebury College the vocational guidance program is di- 
rectly in charge of the Dean of the College. The program includes : 

1. The collection of information about prospective students. 

2. Required study of occupations in freshman year. 

3. Lectures for freshman given by department heads. 

4. A bulletin, “Programs for College Students.” 

5. Lectures by men of prominence in various important occu- 
pations. 

6. A special vocational guidance section in the library. 

7. An undergraduate committee for assisting in the choice of 
vocational speakers and subjects. 

8. Assistance of the college paper. 

^dgar J. Wiley. “Organizing the Liberal Arts College for Vooational 
Guidance" (21 page bulletin). 
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9. A personal rating system. 

10. Contacts with business and industry. 

11. Counselling. 

12. An appointment bureau. 

13. Following up and securing the co-operation of the graduates 
of the college. 

14. The keeping of records. 

Stanford University® 

Stanford University furnishes a good illustration of an institu- 
tion in which vocational guidance is placed in charge of a faculty 
committee. The committee, as recently reorganized, consists of 
five members, including the dean of men and the dean of women. 

It is the duty of this committee to co-operate with the depart- 
ments of the university: (a) ‘‘In studying the vocations which 
are open to graduates of the university and the kinds of training 
needed by those who enter these vocations;” (b) “In disseminating 
among students the information necessary to make an intelligent 
choice of a vocation and to arrange a course of study preparatory 
to entering the vocation chosen.” 

The means for disseminating information so far used may be 
briefly stated as follows : 

1. Establishing in the University Library a section of books, 
pamphlets, and bibliographies relating to vocations. 

2. Providing occasional talfc on particular vocations. 

3. Holding vocational conferences on opportunities other than 
teaching open to women. 

4. Arranging individual conferences between students and 
members of the faculty. 

5. Publishing the “Bulletin of Vocational Information.” 

The Bulletin of 200 pages contains information concerning fifty- 
four occupations in the fields of agriculture, art, commerce, educa- 
tion, engineering, government service, home-economics, journalism, 
law, library work, medicine and public health, ministry, music, 
public speaking, science and applied science, social service, and 
writing. The information given covers nature of the work, train- 
ing needed, personal characteristics essential to success, methods of 
entering the vocation, and opportunities for advancement. 

“Stanford University Bulletin, October, 1923. Vocational Information.^^ 
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Northwestern University* 

Vocational guidance and placement at Northwestern University 
is in charge of a Director of Personnel The plan for personnel 
work includes selection, development, and placement of students. 
As outlined by the Director at the beginning of his work, “develop- 
ment” includes bringing to the student some knowledge of the 
various possibilities ahead of him, and some information regarding 
what is involved in these various possibilities. Information brought 
together from the professional schools and from presidents and 
managers of big business concerns is made available to the students 
by lectures and in other ways. Minimal qualifications required and 
the additional qualifications desired are set forth in terms of 
(1) physical requirements, (2) education, (3) special training, 
(4) experience, (5) technical skiU, (6) personal qualities, etc. The 
duties, responsibilities, usual hours of work, rate of pay, and natural 
opportunities for advancement are also presented. 

In addition to providing students with descriptions of occu- 
pations, the Personnel Bureau will “endeavor to show each student 
a picture of himself.” “We shall go into some detail in accumu- 
lating facts concerning his history up to the time he enters college. 
We shall summarize his scholastic marks in his various courses in 
college. We shall record his test results. We shall request the 
faculty members, who know him, to rate him in other than scholastic 
qualities. The student will also be requested to give us, as refer- 
ences, the names of three classmates from whom we shall secure 
ratings in these same qualities. We shall request him to give us a 
distribution of how he is spending his time. We shall record his 
activities outside of the classrooms, together with honors received 
and other miscellaneous facts that will help us to know his possi- 
bilities, his interests, and his all-round development as a man. 
With this information at hand, we shall discuss with him his record 
and any possible relationships between his record and his vocational 
preferences.” 

*L. B. Hopkins, “Persoimel work at Northwestern.” Jour, of Personnel 
Eesearoh, October-November, 1922. 



CHAPTER VIII 


OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Haret J. Baker 

Clinical Psychologist, Detroit Public Schools 


It is the aim in this brief presentation to select certain data 
which deal with measurement in education and particularly with 
measurement in the field of vocational guidance. Such a wealth of 
material on measurement is now available that a complete review 
of it is both unnecessary and impracticable. Vocational guidance, 
in evaluating the ultimate product of education in terms of social 
welfare and industrial efficiency, finds its problems closely bound 
up with many other significant phases of education. Therefore, no 
apology is offered, if certain cognate topics of education are treated 
in order to give a more complete and worthy setting for the con- 
sideration of vocational guidance. 

Orientation in Educational Guidance 

It would be quite difficult, if not impossible, to initiate a new 
movement in education and expect to limit its application to that 
particular field alone. The forces which mould our educational 
processes are not functioning as isolated factors. They act in com- 
bination. It has frequently happened that practises in education 
have initiated changes so radical and so remote from their source 
that their original sponsors are unable to control the flood gates 
they have unexpectedly and unwittingly opened. Therefore, the 
writer feels a certain responsibility in dealing with educational and 
vocational guidance to make note of some of the other aspects of 
education which wiU also be affected. 

Proper vocational placement implies proper vocational educa- 
tion. Proper vocational education implies wise educational guid- 
ance. Guidance in its larger meaning is finally based upon specific 
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training in courses of study, upon knowledge of the pupil’s ability, 
upon the adequate training of teachers, and in fact upon the entire 
host of factors wMch constitute modem education. More specifi- 
cally, it may be noted that vocational guidance is concerned with the 
problem that arises when literally thousands of pupils are being 
dropped from school registers annually without adequate voca- 
tional training. It is beginning to be known that limitations of 
pupils’ mental ability, poorly motivated teaching, and too stringent 
and arbitrary standards of promotion are more than incidental 
causes for this elimination. The traditional attitude — ^that the edu- 
cational opportunity is there and that pupils may take it or leave 
it — can hardly be maintained any longer. Greater educational 
efficiency is the universal demand. When it is really known that 
large numbers of pupils are educational problems, the school must 
revise its instruction to meet practical needs. In this manner the 
pupil, rather than the course of study, moves into the focus of at- 
tention. Vocational education, in its broadest sense, is forcing the 
adaptation of training to the needs of individual pupils. 

As vocational education begins to get under way, it finds new 
and better types of school buildings suited to the newer education. 
It discovers teachers in the field better trained and conscious of 
newer objectives. It finds society demanding more efficient prepara- 
tion of pupils for effective social and industrial efficiency. It finds 
instruction being measured carefully by finely calibrated educa- 
tional tests. It finds a technique of intelligence testing going for- 
ward in evaluating the raw product with which it is to work. In 
short, the tools of a scientific education are at hand. Optimal 
results will follow in vocational guidance only when these aids are 
fuUy utilized. The vocational guidance worker finds his activities 
and coming favorably timed. But this coincidence carries with it 
greater responsibility for efficient results. 

The writer, in presenting measurement in educational and in 
vocational guidance, has limited his discussion chiefly to the field of 
mental measurement for three reasons: (1) He believes that the 
problems arising from differences in intelligence are closely related 
to problems of guidance; (2) He considers that the technique and 
methods of mental examination can be used successfully in the 
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field of vocational and aptitudes tests; (3) He is better acquainted 
with this particular field of education. The discussion which follows 
will be grouped around the mental differences in children and in 
adults, and the significance of these differences for education and 
for industry. Brief mention of factors other than intelligence 
will be made. Finally, methods of presenting results and the func- 
tion of suitable records will be considered. 

Mental Differences in Children 

The use of standardized intelligence examinations dates back 
less than twenty years to the appearance of Binet’s first scale in 
1905. In less than two decades the movement has developed rap- 
idly, until to-day it is well established as an exact science. With 
the growth of testing have come statements that mental differences 
between individuals are tremendous. This discussion will be limited 
to the actual differences which are known to exist. 

The extreme differences mentally between the idiot and the 
genius have been recognized from early times by aU classes of 
people. The more subtle differences, however, between the dull and 
the average mind, or the average and the bright, have often passed 
unnoticed. The mental-age differences, by years of chronological 
or actual age, between those who are barely above the level of the 
feeble-minded and those who are just short of very superior in 
intelligence are shown in Table I. The approximate percents of 
children falling within each age group are suggested by Terman,^ 
and are based upon the distribution of intelligence quotients of 
1,000 unselected children. Terman states that approximately 20 
percent of all children have inteUigenee quotients ranging from 70 
to 90, 60 percent from 90 to 110, and 20 percent from 110 to 130. 
It may be noted that the three groups — ^the duU, the average, and 
the bright — corresponding to the intelligence quotients just listed, 
differ markedly in mental age from early childhood and that the 
gap becomes wider as they advance toward maturity. For ex- 
ample, it may be noted from the first line of Table I that the pupils 
who are six chronologically range in mental age from 4 years and 

^L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence, Boston, 1918. 
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2 montlis to 7 years and 10 months, or three years and eight months. 
While this illustration represents an extreme condition, neverthe- 
less the differences between the average of the dull and the average 
of the bright in this particular year are at least two years of 
mental age. 


Table I. — ^Mental-Age Debterences, by Years 


Dull, 20 Average, 60 Bright, 20 
Chronological Percent Percent Percent 


Age 

r 

— K — 

AT 

K 



K 

... .. , 


I.Q. 70 


90 


110 


130 

6-0 

4- 2 


5- 5 


6- 7 


7-10 

7-0 

4-11 


6- 4 


7- 8 


9- 1 

8-0 

5- 7 


7- 2 


8-10 


10- 5 

9-0 

6- 4 


8- 1 


9-11 


11- 8 

10-0 

7- 0 


9- 0 


11- 0 


13- 0 

11-0 

7- 8 


9-11 


12- 1 


14- 4 

12-0 

8- 5 


10-10 


13- 2 


15- 7 

13-0 

9- 1 


11- 8 


14- 4 


16-11 

14-0 

9-10 


12- 7 


15- 5 


18- 2 

15-0 

10- 6 


13- 6 


16- 6 


19- 6 

16-0 

11- 2 


14- 5 


17- 7 


20-10 


By the time these pupils have reached the age of ten years, the 
mental-age range has increased to fully six years, and by the age 
of fourteen to eight years and four months. Although relatively 
few examinations by the individual Stanford-Binet have been car- 
ried out upon large numbers of unselected pupils, the scores of 
pupils upon group intelligence tests for thousands of cases bear 
out the general trend of differences suggested in Table 

Mental Dipperences in Adults 

We have learned more about mental difference in children than 
in adults primarily because children have been the subject of ex- 
perimentation in the schools of the country. The one chief excep- 
tion to this rule was the application of intelligence tests to about 
1,700,000 men in the United States Army during the late war. The 
purpose of the examination was to assist in more homogeneous 

®The writer is conscious of the discussion which has arisen over the point at 
which mental age appears to cease development, hut he feels that the general 
tendency of Table I is of more importance than the exact limits, which are 
certain to be settled later on by extensive experimentation. 
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classification of soldiers and tlie proper conserration of talent. 
The examination principally employed for this study was the well- 
known Army Alpha test. The maximal score on the Alpha test is 
212 points. Enough cases were examined by the individual Binet 
examination to furnish some mental-age equivalents for Alpha 
scores. The results of the army testing are shown in Table II. 


Table II. — ^Results op the Aemt Alpha Test (1,700,000 Beortjits)® 


Score 

Rating 

Mental Age 
in Years 

Percent 

Description 

135-212 

A 

18.0-19.5 

4.1 

Very Superior 

105-134 

B 

16.5-17.9 

8.0 

Superior 

75-104 

0+ 

15.0-16.4 

15.2 

BUgk Average 

45- 74 

0 

13.0-14.9 

25.0 

Average 

25- 44 

0— 

11.0-12,9 

23.8 

Low Average 

15- 24 

D 

9.5-10.9 

17.0 

Inferior 

0- 14 

D— 

0.0- 9.4 

7.1 

Very Inferior 


The data of Table II tend to confirm the general limits of in- 
telligence suggested in Table I. In fact, the mental-age limits of 
the lower 24 percent of the adult population indicated by ratings 
of D and D — are fully as low as the limits of the thirteen-year-old 
group and are much lower than the limits of the dull group at 
sixteen years chronologically in Table I. While the writer recog- 
nizes that some controversy has arisen over the validity of the 
Army Alpha scale as a measure of general intelligence and over 
the validity of the United States Army as a representative sample 
of the adult population, nevertheless he firmly believes that in the 
main the mental limits in Tables I and II approximate the actual 
conditions. The significance of mental differences in adults with 
respect to the problems of educational and vocational guidance will 
be discussed later under a different topic. 

Mental Differences and Education 

It has been generally recognized that the feeble-minded are so 
deficient in intelligence as to be unable to master the traditional 
courses of study in our elementary or high schools. It has also been 

*ClaTeiice S. Yoakum and Robert M. Terkes. Army Mental Tests. New 
Tork^ 1920. 
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known that exceptionally bright pupils can do more than the usual 
amount of work. Eeduced to more exact terms, these statements 
mean that the educational training which a pupU is able to 
assimilate is dependent upon his mental development. In short, 
educational progress is determined in large part by mental age. 
Studies by Terman and others point to the fact that until a pupil’s 
mental age is above six years he cannot do the traditional first- 
grade work satisfactorily. In like manner his mental age must 
equal his annual development of chronological age or he drops 
behind and becomes educationally retarded. Conditions in our 
schools with respect to retardation and elimination have been 
studied ever since the appearance of AjTes’ Laggards in Our 
Schools, in 1909. Irregular attendance, hypertrophied tonsils and 
mj^opie optics were cited as the chief causes of pupil failures, which 
amounted to as many as twenty or thirty percent annually. The 
drive for the improvement of these factors has been very much 
worth while, but it has not much altered the original condition be- 
cause that is really dependent upon differences in mental ability. 
By referring to Table I again it will be noted that fully twenty 
percent of the pupils who are six years of age chronologically are 
less than five years in mental age and therefore unable to master 
the traditional first-grade work. If we merely allowed all pupils 
to try the usual course, we would expect the bright group at the 
age of fourteen to be graduating from the high school by virtue of 
their superior ability, the average group would be in the ninth 
grade, while the dull group of the same age would be scarcely above 
the sixth grade and would be eliminated from school through 
release of compulsory statutes before they reached the jxmior high 
school. If this program should be allowed to carry itself out auto- 
matically, the dull pupils would spend two or more years for com- 
pleting the first grade and approximately two years for each of 
the subsequent grades. Quite aside from the discouragement which 
results from such practices, this group would never reach the grades 
where it is feasible to offer vocational guidance. The solution of 
the difSculty lies in the adaptation of the courses of study to the 
ability of pupils rather than in setting up a uniform standard for 
aU pupils which is not adapted to their needs. This program calls 
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for simplified courses of study wMch will be fitted to the dull group 
comprising about one-fifth or one-fourth of all pupils, and an 
enriched course ^vhich will challenge the interests of the bright 
group. In this manner practically all pupils will progress regularly 
and feel a satisfaction in doing well, work which is suited to their 
needs and aptitudes. This issue must be squarely met. Merely 
retarding or accelerating pupils to fit their mental age to the old 
type of course is not sufficient. 

This program calls for educational guidance of the first order. 
The discovery of the abilities of pupils and the recognition of their 
traits other than intelligence must be undertaken. Psychological 
insight and training must be called into play in determining how 
the mind of the dull or of the bright child works. It will be found 
that the dull child is apt to be poor in observation or perception 
and not even to notice the obvious labels, such as ^'door,^^ placed 
on the proper objects to assist him in learning. He is apt to have 
a short memory span and therefore he does not get the entire im- 
pression nor retain short units of it except through continuous 
drill. He has limited powers of judgment and cannot manage his 
usual affairs with the prudence expected of him. When these 
traits are interpreted in terms of instructional needs, we find that 
in such tool subjects as handwriting dull pupils adapt themselves 
to drill and repetition which are necessary to fix the impressions 
of the letters and to afford practise in muscular co-ordination. 
The bright child needs less training in these factors and takes little 
interest in handwriting unless it has a subject matter which changes 
continually. As a result of his general incapacities, the dull pupil 
falls heir to all manner of educational errors, such as writing the 
digits reversed or ‘‘mirror-writing’^ or multipljung partial products 
in exercises in multiplication. If we continue, through lack of 
proper educational guidance and faulty instruction, to foster such 
defects, the dull pupil goes out from school to an uncertain voca- 
tional career with a veritable bundle of unfortunate errors for 
which he is little to blame. 

The schools must proceed intelligently in educational guidance. 
They must take into account the conditions which are being pointed 
to them. They must recognize that the one-course-for-all plan never 
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has been effective and probably never will be effective. They must 
take seriously the statement of mental differences such as is shown 
in Table I. Finally, they must take into account the psychological 
problem involving the innate differences in mental make-up evi- 
denced by dull and by bright pupils. 

IVIental Differences and Industry 

We have already shown in Table II that the adult population 
tends to carry up from youth its differences in mental ability. 
These differences are not lost in the shuffle of industry. Industry, 
as well as the school, makes demands upon intelligence. Some light 
is thrown upon this relationship in Table III.^ In this instance, 
again the data are drawn from the army test results, by occupa- 
tions. Table III shows that unskilled labor as a group makes a 
median score of 35 points on the Army Alpha test and that the 
middle fifty percent of that group range in score from 21 to 63 
points. In sharp contrast to this level it should be noted that 
engineer officers have a median score of 157, with an interquartile 
range from 134 to 184 points. From this table it is strikingly evi- 
dent that intelligence is a selective factor in industry. 

Although there is a marked tendency to a positive relationship 
between industrial trades or professions and intelligence, the con- 
ditions within any particular trade have caused no little confusion 
as to the value of the intelligence test as a selective factor for that 
particular group. The situation can probably be explained in the 
following manner. As an example, let us consider the range of the 
middle 50 percent of telephone operators, which is from 58 to 99 
points on the Alpha scale. This range is as low as the average 
score for butchers and as high as the average score for bookkeepers. 
The telephone operator who barely qualifies in intelligence with a 
score of 58 is probably conscious that she is competing in a class 
above her level of ability, so she applies herself very diligently to 
maintain her position. The operator who stands at the upper end 
of the scale at 99 points feels that she is above the average of the 
group and does not need to exert herself to maintain her standing. 

^Clarence S. Yoakum and Robert M. Yerkes, Hid, 
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Table III. — Occupational Inlelligence Levels, Based on 36,500 Men 
in' the United States Aemy, on the Alpha Scale 


Occupation 


Median Bange 

Score Mid 50 Percent 


Laborers (Unskilled) 

Semi-skilled Labor — 

Cobblers 

Teamsters 

Farm workers 

Barbers 

Horse-shoers 

Skilled Labor — 

R. R. shop mechanics 

Bricklayers 

Cooks 

Bakers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths 

Bridge carpenters 

General carpenters 

Butchers 

Locomotive enginemen 

Machinists 

R. R. conductors 

Plumbers 

Tool makers . . 

Auto repairmen 

Chauffeurs 

Toolroom experts 

Policemen-detectives 

Auto assemblers 

Ship carpenters 

Business and Clerical — 

Telephone operators 

Concrete construction foremen 

Photographers 

General electricians 

Telegraphers . . 

R. R. clerks 

General clerks 

Mechanical engineers 

Bookkeepers 

Dental officers 

Mechanical draughtsmen . . . . 

Stenographers 

Accountants 

Professional — 

Civil engineers 

Medical officers 

Army chaplains 

Engineer officers 


35 

21 

to 

63 

39 

23 

to 

67 

41 

23 

to 

68 

42 

24 

to 

70 

43 

22 

to 

70 

44 

25 

to 

70 

45 

26 

to 

83 

48 

23 

to 

81 

49 

28 

to 

79 

53 

35 

to 

83 

53 

31 

to 

79 

54 

29 

to 

83 

55 

27 

to 

84 

57 

33 

to 

85 

58 

33 

to 

85 

59 

33 

to 

82 

61 

33 

to 

86 

62 

40 

to 

84 

62 

38 

to 

87 

63 

41 

to 

88 

63 

41 

to 

89 

63 

38 

to 

90 

64 

43 

to 

88 

64 

44 

to 

89 

65 

44 

to 

97 

66 

49 

to 

95 

70 

58 

to 

99 

75 

48 

to 

116 

77 

52 

to 

104 

82 

58 

to 

no 

84 

59 

to 

107 

92 

66 

to 

116 

96 

74 

to 

123 

98 

63 

to 

133 

99 

78 

to 

126 

106 

84 

to 

130 

112 

79 

to 

134 

115 

93 

to 

142 

117' 

101 

to 

145 

125 

98 

to 

147 

130 

101 

to 

163 

150 

109 

to 

173 

157 

134 

to 

184 
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In fact, she may be preparing for some trade at a higher level and 
has only a temporary interest in telephone operating. The result is 
that the poorest in intelligence is fair or good as a telephone operator 
while the best in intelligence is fair or indiJSferent in her work. In 
this manner it may come about that success in telephone operating 
seems poorly related to intelligence. The test, however, has value 
in indicating about the level of intelligence that should expect to 
take up that particular occupation. Those who are in charge of 
the training should have fair warning that certain applicants will 
not remain long, whereas others who have fair ability can be ex- 
pected to remain longer. If by chance a group who tested far 
below 58 points were to attempt telephone operating, their inferior 
product and poor ability would tend to show a positive relationship 
between intelligence and success in operating as demonstrated in 
the higher group who actually qualify. The determination of the 
lower and upper levels of intelligence necessary for any trade, pro- 
fession or occupation and the prediction of permanency of service 
are doubtless the greatest services that will come out of intelligence 
testing in industry. 

Experimental work on personnel with respect to intelligence has 
already produced some interesting results. In some lines of sales- 
manship, for example, where the demands upon intelligence are 
comparatively simple, there is little relationship between intelli- 
gence and success. In other lines, however, where the job demands 
complicated mental ability, success is highly correlated with in- 
telligence. However, it is not always true that the positions which 
carry the highest responsibility are filled with those who possess 
the highest intelligence. In fact, the opposite has been shown to 
be true in some callings. Thurstone, for instance, reported that 
the mental test scores of lieutenants on the Detroit police force 
were lower than the scores of the regulars or privates. Careful 
analysis of the situation revealed the fact that the positions of the 
police force offered so little opportunity for advancement that the 
more capable left for better jobs and the less capable remained 
long enough to hold the better positions. The rank and file of the 
police force are recruited from a transient group who use it as a 
training ground for other trades and occupations. This explanation 
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is not offered as an apology for the inadequacy of the intelligence 
test, but rather that the true significance of mental ability in a 
typical occupation might be illustrated. No doubt there are similar 
situations in many trades which further use of tests would bring 
to light. 

As a result of observation, Bingham reports that individuals 
are frequently found who possess too much intelligence for the posi- 
tions they hold. One might at first sight believe that the sugges- 
tion was not intended to be serious. Such, however, is not the case. 
The individual capable of abstract thinking finds his mental 
processes as surely at work at all times as he does the beating of 
his heart or the action of his lungs. If his position makes little 
demand upon his mental ability, he turns his attention to other 
fields. He may find no interest in his work from the mental point 
of view. Furthermore, he becomes dissatisfied and feels that he has 
not realized his true ambition. Or he may not be conscious of the 
real condition and believe that his chafing against restraint is a 
special trait of character of which he must remain justly proud. 
Such misdirected effort and energy, both wasteful to society and 
harmful to the individual, may well challenge those who are 
assuming the responsibility for proper educational and vocational 
guidance. 

That marked differences exist between the intelligence level of 
unskilled labor and that of the higher professions cannot be denied. 
The lesser differences at the central levels of industry, complicated 
as they are by many other factors, such as interest, effort, and 
personality, will be more clearly revealed and understood when 
the instruments of measurement for such traits are ready for use. 
If we are not convinced of the relationship which exists between 
intelligence and levels of industrial occupation, it is because we 
have not the necessary information which makes these subtle dif- 
ferences self-evident. There is little doubt but that they exist. 

Other Factors Affecting Guidance 

Because emphasis has been placed upon the importance of intelli- 
gence as a factor in educational guidance and vocational education, 
it should not be inferred that intelligence alone is to be considered. 
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As a matter of fact, the psychologist who is most closely acquainted 
with the field of mental testing finds himself continually trying to 
evaluate other factors which tend to produce discrepancies between 
expected and actual performance. 

An excellent attempt at the measurement of such factors appears 
in the Will-Temperament tests by Dr. June Downey.® One of the 
features of these tests is the checking of that one of the pairs of 
traits which the individual believes more nearly describes himself. 
Traits such as ^‘careful,’’ ‘‘punctual/’ etc., are included in the list. 
The value of the test is not in the self-esteem which the individual 
holds for himself as shown on the traits he checks, but upon the 
amount of time he takes in making his decisions and the number of 
changes which he makes when asked to re-check them later a second 
time. At the first checking he is really being measured for speed 
of decision, and in the second instance he is tested for finality of 
judgment. The flexibility of his personality is measured further 
by various attempts at handwriting under irksome and trouble- 
some conditions. These tests are based upon the hypothesis that 
certain characteristic traits will appear under the right amount of 
stress. Unless these attempts to test him are covered up under 
incidental activities, the person tested is apt to inhibit or conceal 
his true emotions. The success of this test and similar ones depends 
upon how well the true motives behind the tests can be concealed. 
The writer’s experience with the Downey tests and similar tests, 
such as mirror-drawing, convince him that in most instances the 
desired effects can usually be attained. 

Pupils frequently fail in school on account of anemia. They 
may fail because of poor attendance. They may fail because their 
unfortunate personality brings them into conflict with their class-r 
mates and brings official disapproval of the teachers for the same 
reason. Others are so self-willed and opinionated that they profit 
little from what the school does for them. The writer believes that 
the next few years will find completed tests for all manner of human 
deficiencies and delinquencies. With such analysis will come a 
new point of view upon the part of the school which will consider 
the diagnosis and correction of personal and social defects as im- 

“Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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portant for child training as is the adjustment of courses of study 
to the abilities of pupils. 

The Presentation of Results 

In order that measurement in any field may be effective, methods 
of presenting the results, or scores, need consideration. Graphic 
methods of presentation appeal to the eye, and have generally proved 
very effective. The rapid development of a science in education 
has been due in part to presentation of tangible results of measure- 
ment so that they may be easily understood by the relatively un- 
trained teacher and by the general public. 

One needs merely to thumb the pages of any recent book on 
education to find not only graphs and tables of data, but often also 
a chapter on statistics. This tendency has grown so rapidly that 
there is a serious problem in choosing intelligently the type of 
graph or of table to present the results of measurement. We shall 
consider here only a few of the more recent devices used in test 
data. Among the first attempts was the expression of tendencies 
as an average score — ^the sum of the scores divided by the number 
of cases considered. The median is the typical midscore, or middle 
score, of a series arranged in order from highest to lowest. Both 
of these terms give no clue as to the amount of divergence by which 
any individual may depart from the average, the median, or other 
central tendency. In order to take this variability into account the 
average deviation and the standard deviation were devised. In the 
former case the result was obtained by dividing the sum of the 
amounts by which all cases differed from the median or average 
by the number of cases involved. In the latter case the procedure 
was essentially the same except that the differences were squared 
in order to give more weight to cases of extreme variation. Wliile 
these measures of deviation have had considerable use, the derivation 
of results and even their interpretation are not generally under- 
stood.® 

The method adopted to present results of the Binet examination 
is rather simple. The sum of scores, or credits, on this test is given 

•For a detailed account of statistical methods in education, see Part I, 
Chapter III of the Twenty-first Year'booTc of this Society. — Editor, 
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as ynenial age. Thus a mental age of nine years indicates that a 
pupil performed as well as nine-year-old pupils ordinarily do. An 
inUlligence quotient (I. Q.) may then be computed by finding the 
ratio of mental ago to chronological age. Thus a pupil of ten years 
of age who measures eleven years in mental age has an intelligence 
quotient of 1.10 (written as I. Q. 110). In a similar manner, edu- 
cational achievement has been tested by standardized educational 
measurements and expressed as educational age. The educational 
quotient is expressed in the same manner as the intelligence quotient. 
These terms have the great advantage of being easily understood 
and interpreted. Unless the standardization of the tests from which 
the results are derived is very carefully done, however, the results 
of examination tend to have a questionable meaning, and there is a 
tendency to assume that mental age is a very accurate and reliable 
measure. If properly safeguarded, mental age determined upon 
the Binet individual examination should remain as a court of last 
appeal in the diagnosis of difficult cases. 

The percentile score is coming to have rather common use. It is 
based on a simple principle, namely, the determination of the rank 
of a pupil with respect to one hundred unseleeted typical cases of 
his own age or grade, arranged in order of excellence. The fiftieth 
percentile score is the median score, while the seventy-fifth percentile 
score is exceeded by only the best one-fourth of the entire group. In 
this manner it may be stated that a pupil whose percentile score was 
among the lowest tw^o percent of his group would be found exceed- 
ingly backward. The percentile plan has been sponsored chiefly by 
Eudolph Pintner* and by W. S. Miller^ in his Mental Ability^’ 
test. One of the possible defects of the percentile plan is lack of 
sufficient eases to make the result typical for the group. But this 
deficiency is also true of other types of distributions. A statement 
of the number of cases upon which the percentile scores have been 
computed assists in the reliability of the results. One of the chief 
advantages of the percentile plan is that the extent of overlapping 
of scores from one grade to the next or of one age of pupils to the 
next may be easily determined. For example, a score of 62 points 

^Rudolph Pintner, The Mental Survey. D. Appleton & Co., ISTew York, 1918. 

*See the Twenty -first Y earhook of this Socieiy. 
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on a group intelligence test when referred to the ninth-grade dis- 
tribution is found to be at the fiftieth percentile, whereas if it is 
compared to the tenth-grade distribution it is found at the thirty- 
fifth percentile or possibly as low as the fifth percentile in the 
twelfth grade. When it is recalled that in many instances group 
intelligence tests are given to several successive grades with the 
same condition as to time hmits and uniform rules of scoring, the 
amount of overlapping by grades is reliable and easily computed. 

A similar plan with fewer steps is the decile plan. * As the term 
suggests, the distribution is divided into ten parts instead of one 
hundred. A pupil whose score falls in the first decile stands among 
the lower ten percent of his group, while one who is in the tenth 
decile is among the best ten percent. Extensive use of the decile 
plan is made by the Institute of Educational Eesearch at Teachers 
College, upon its ''Vocational Eeport^’ card. The pupil receives a 
decile rating upon intelligence, attendance, achievement, mechanical 
or clerical aptitude, etc. In this manner a rather complete picture 
of the pupil’s abilities and disabilities is furnished. 

The letter-rating plan adopted for intelligence test scores in the 
United States Army is similar to the decile plan. It includes cer- 
tain percentages of cases under the various letters. Thus a rating 
of "A” includes about 4 percent of the very best in intelligence, a 
rating of "B” includes the next 8 percent, etc., as reported in 
Table II. This plan has been adopted for reporting to schools re- 
sults of group intelligence tests in many programs of testing. The 
actual percentages of the various groups falling within the letter 
ratings used in the Detroit public schools are as follows: "A”, 8 
percent ; " B ”, 12 percent ; " 0 + ’ 1 8 percent ; " C ”, 24 percent ; 
"0 — ”, 18 percent; "D”, 12 percent; and "B”, 8 percent. This 
classification is based upon the distribution by chronological age re- 
gardless of grade placement. Thus all the nine-year-old pupils are 
placed in one letter distribution of "A”, "B”, etc., so that a very 
young pupil may be so far accelerated in his grade placement as to 
receive only fair school marks and yet be among the very brightest 
of his own age group who are one or more grades behind him in 
school. However, by referring his actual score to the distribution 
of pupils of his own age some adjustment may be made. It is hoped 
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that eventually courses of study will be so arranged that all pupils 
will tend to progress through the grades year by year regularly and 
serious chronological age misplacement will tend to disappear. One 
of the chief advantages of the letter-rating plan is the simplicity 
of the principle involved. A pupil rated "A” stands among the 
highest 8 percent of his own age group in intelligence. 

Other types of rating, known as the “T”, “G”, “C”, “B”, and 
“F” scores have been devised by McCall® The “T” score is based 
upon the distribution of unselected twelve-year-old pupils. This 
arrangement is made with the knowledge that the very poorest of 
twelve-year-old pupils scarcely exceeds in score the average score of 
the six-year-old group, and the best twelve-year-old pupil approaehcvS 
very closely the average score for pupils in the twelfth grade. The 
“T” score has as its unit of measurement one-tenth of the standard 
deviation of imselected twelve-year-old pupils. Pupils of all other 
ages are referred to this one scale which is intended to cover all 
ages. Thus a pupil with a “T” score of 50 on any test would equal 
the average of the twelve-year-old group and yet he might be only 
eight years of age. He would be quite superior to the oight-yoar-old 
group. A chief advantage of the “T” score is that it may be com- 
pared directly to the scores of pupils of any age. Since the scale 
covers a very long range of achievement its units of measure arc 
not finely calibrated, and the differences between the performances 
of seven-year-old pupils are not well contrasted with each other. 
However, the simplicity of the principle probably outweighs its dis- 
advantages and the idea of the “T” score is well conceived. 

When it is desired that the “T” score indicate automatically 
the grade status attained, the "T” score is converted in a "G” 
score by means of a table provided. Thus a pupil may be rated sw) 
third grade in arithmetic (Ga = 3.0), half way tltrough the second 
grade in intelligence (Gi — 2.5) , and four-tenths of the way through 
the first grade in reading (Gr = 0.4). 

Before the “G” scores may be used as a guide for the immediate 
classification, or re-classification of pupils into appropriate grades, 
account must be taken of the time of year when the test is given. 
By the addition or subtraction of certain constants, depending upon 

^Sow to Measure in Education. New York, 1922 . 
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the month in which the test was given, "G” scores are converted 
into “ C ” scores, which indicate automatically the immediate proper 
classification. Thus Ga, Gi, and Gr may he converted into Ca, Ci, 
and Or, respectively. 

The function of “B” scores is to measure brightness, to indicate 
the pupils’ past rate of development, and to prophesy the future. 
Bi measures the same sort of thing as does the Intelligence Quo- 
tient. Bi, Ba, and Br are determined by the addition or subtraction 
of a constant depending on the age of the pupil to or from Ti, Ta, 
and Tr, respectively. 

“G” and “C” scores show how well the pupil is doing for the 
grade he is in. The “B” score shows how well he is doing relative 
to his age. There is needed another score that shows how well he 
is doing for his intelligence. It often happens that a pupil is ex- 
ceeding what we expect of him in view of his grade and age and yet 
failing to achieve what we expect of him in view of his inteUigenee. 
The Fr score measures the extent to which the pupil’s reading 
ability falls below or exceeds his intelligence. Fr is computed thus : 

Fr = Tr — Ti + 50. 

In like manner, “F” scores may be computed for arithmetic, 
spelling, or other subjects, or for aU subjects combined. 

It will be noted from the various types of ratings proposed that 
there is a tendency to express scores in very simple terms with 
which the teacher is familiar. There is also a tendency to express 
results in approximate, rather than in exact terms. Such approxi- 
mation assumes that the teacher will stiH have a problem in study- 
ing her pupils and she will not rely merely upon the test results 
alone. She will bo assisted by the various tests in making her final 
decisions more reliable. 

Many types of graphs, or profiles, have been suggested so that 
the teacher may have a picture of test results. For example, sup- 
pose the percentile scores of a pupil in several tests have been de- 
termined. On a two-dimension graph the percentiles from one to 
one hundred may be laid off on the horizontal axis. On the vertical 
axis at convenient intervals the various tests may be placed. Sup- 
pose then that a pupil stands at the eighty-fifth percentile on a 
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group intelligence test. A check, or appropriate marking, will be 
made at the point where the eighty-fifth percentile line and the 
group intelligence test line intersect. A check may be placed con- 
veniently to show the fortieth percentile in spelling, etc. These 
points may then be simply connected by lines so that the teacher 
may determine at a glance in just what points the pupil in question 
is weak or strong. This plan may be used for all types of ratings 
and for any kind of trait which is susceptible of measurement. 
Final judgment on the use of scientific measurement in educational 
and vocational guidance will be based, not upon the volume of test- 
ing but upon the intelligence shown in presenting results of meas- 
urement in simple but effective form. 

Permajnent and Cumulative Eecords 

A hasty survey of the record cards adopted by many of the 
larger school systems quickly convinces us that the present methods 
of preserving records leave much to be desired. It is the writer's 
belief that the present systems of records are entirely inadequate 
and are seldom cumulative in character. This belief is substantiated 
wherever a thorough analysis of pupils has been undertaken. There 
should be available a complete family and personal history of the 
pupil which will sketch for us his home environment. All the 
chief activities in and out of school should be recorded as often as 
once a year. In addition to these events, significant incidents in the 
pupil's life should be noted. It is not easy to explain the present 
dearth of information upon record cards. It may possibly be duo 
to a faulty conception that the teacher should receive new pupils 
every term with an absolutely clear record, and then discover their 
weaknesses anew. One wonders just how much difference it would 
make in the careers of pupils if teachers had advance information 
of idiosyncrasies and hints as to how to meet and cope with them. 
The old plan suggests a punitive, rather than a corrective type of 
instruction. Knowledge of defects and recognition of needs are 
part of modern educational philosophy. The lesson should bo clear 
without further elaboration. We do not find out much about pupils 
in a day, nor in a week, nor sometimes in a year. Wise educational 
and vocational guidance must rest upon full knowledge of the 
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pupil’s past, his present, and his probable career. If guidance ac- 
complished no more than the production of adequate records, its 
existence could be justified upon that count alone. 

Summary 

Educational guidance and vocational guidance are appearing 
upon the educational field at a time when education itself is under- 
going significant changes. The forces which are behind reforms in 
education, while motivated by single ideas, spread their influence 
far and wide into unsuspected channels. Guidance is based on a 
philosophy of greater industrial efficiency and happier social wel- 
fare. In order to attain this goal, guidance must go behind its final 
stages and demand education fitted and adapted to the needs and 
capacities of the pupils. It touches all the factors which constitute 
education. 

In presenting measurement in educational and vocational guid- 
ance the writer has dealt in part with measurement in other fields 
and shown how the methods adopted there may be of value when 
taken on in the guidance program. These considerations were 
grouped around the topics which are recapitulated here : 

1. Measurement has been attempted successfully in many edu- 
cational activities, though only mental measurement has been 
stressed in this chapter. Mental measurement has an important 
message for guidance in that it is pointing the way to the classifi- 
cation of pupils for instructional purposes upon a more efficient 
basis. It selects pupils who are potentially dull and prescribes a 
type of curriculum which leads them toward life activities for which 
they are best fitted. Mental measurement selects the bright pupil, 
suggests his program, and attempts to conserve his valuable talent 
for the highest types of production. 

2. Mental measurement has been attempted in the fields of in- 
dustry through examinations conducted in the United States Army 
and in industry since the war. The findings merely tend to verify 
the program of intelligence examination which have been under- 
taken with school children. The discussion has shown a general re- 
lationship existing between intelligence and occupations. It has 
pointed out how intelligence acts as a selective factor within any 
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occupation and the futility of expecting to train workers and hold 
them in a given trade unless their abilities are fairly well fitted 
to the task at hand. 

3. The use of mental measurement in education has pointed the 
way to better methods of coping with the problems of correct guid- 
ance for all pupils. It has helped to define the significant factors 
which affect a pupil’s progress. It will isolate and precipitate for 
study, traits of character manifested by certain types of pupils. In 
this manner social maladjustments which play havoc with human 
relationships will be reached and possibly cured. 

4. The use of mental measurement in industry offers many 
puzzling and contradictory dilemmas, which can be explained satis- 
factorily only by taking into account all the factors which affect 
human behavior. In time we shall analyze these situations and 
offer solutions. In fact, we shall anticipate them and they will disi 
appear before they arise. One of the most obvious values of the intel- 
ligence test is to show the upper and lower ‘safety limits’ by which 
a pupil may be guided into, or away from, a given occupation. 

5. The measurement of traits of character, and the aptitudes 
for various occupations is following rapidly upon the intelligence 
test. When the effect of intelligence is recognized and accounted 
for, the importance of other traits can be more easily studied. 
When the measurement of these other factors has been made and 
results evaluated, some of the blame for failure will be taken from 
the shoulders of the intelligence test and placed where it properly 
belongs. 

6. The success of measurement in educational and vocational 
guidance will depend in large part upon the manner in which it 
sells its wares to the individuals responsible for education in gen- 
eral and for guidance in particular. Various t3T)es of ratings and 
various methods of presenting data have been discussed. In gen- 
eral it may be said that there is a healthy tendency toward sim- 
plicity of terms and expressions of measurement which is very 
hopeful. 

7. Finally, the entire movement for guidance should be based 
upon a full and comprehensive system of records which acquaint 
us thoroughly with the pupil from early childhood. We get a 
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picture of him growiag up, of him progressing through his school 
work, of him trying out his talents in a few lines in which he is 
most likely to succeed. This aspect of education is certain to be so 
important in the future that a satisfactory chapter can scarcely be 
written upon it now in our present stage of ignorance and 
madequacy. 

Guidance has arrived on the scene at a favorable and opportune 
time. It can take advantage of many new movements which will 
assist it, and which it, in turn, can assist. Its ultimate success will 
depend upon the ability of its leaders to organize the various forces 
for a unified and intelligent program for every pupil. 




CHAPTER IX 


PEEPAEATION FOE THE WOEK OP VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELLING 


A. INTRODUCTORY 
John M. Brewer 

Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Vocational 
•Guidance, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Tlio reader of the preceding chapters will have observed the 
great diversity ofc‘ effort in the field of vocational guidance and the 
need for co-ordination among these several activities. No force is 
more important in the accomplishment of this co-ordination than 
the effective preparation of teachers and others to do work in the 
various departments of vocational guidance. If the children in 
school arc to have adccpiate practical contacts with industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional enterprises, they must have opportunity 
to Iry samples of occupational life under the direction of versatile 
teachers. ' The ordinary teacher of manual training will need to 
get a new point of view, if He is to do this work effectively. 
Again, teachers of occupational information must be prepared. 
Next, ability to counsel children must be developed. Obviously, 
too, this counselling will require ability to test, or at least to use 
intelligently the results of tests administered by other persons. In 
the fourth place, teachers must be prepared to give the necessary 
guidance during the pursuit of vocational courses. Fifth, place- 
ments must be made; workers must be trained to know how to 
handle effectively the work of making the necessary contacts with 
industry and inducting children into positions suitable to them. 
Sixth, there must be developed ability to 'follow up,^ to suggest 
advanced study, and to prepare and guide the worker in the long 
process of re-adjustment and promotion. Throughout all these 
steps, too, as represented by actual skills, there is needed a back- 
ground of related knowledge in psychology, economics, sociology, 
education, and vocational education, and a broad but definite 
knowledge of the kinds of schools in which one is likely to work. 
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Further, social understanding of the philosophy of one's work can- 
not always be assumed and must at least be placed squarely before 
the student of vocational guidance in connection with the courses 
he pursues. Finally, the ability to do constructive research, and 
skill in dealing with school administrators and the public in con- 
nection with one’s work are further necessities. 

There are presented in this chapter descriptions of vocational 
training courses in four institutions: Columbia University, the 
University of Michigan, Harvard University and the University of 
Chicago, No claim is made that these present a comprehensive or 
accurate picture, but only that they seem to be the ones most avail- 
able for our purposes. The third paper, prepared by the present 
writer, was written before he had read the other plans. There are, 
therefore, four independent accounts. It is interesting to compare 
them. 

The reader will note, in the first place, the emphasis on actual 
practice in all four papers, and, again, the common difficulty ex- 
pressed in providing this practice work. He will note also, as 
emphasized particularly in Professor Bonser’s paper, the fact that 
the work of the counselor is hardly at this time a definite pro- 
fessional position. Indeed, just now there is call for some educa- 
tional statesmanship in studying the problem suggested by Pro- 
fessor Bonser, namely, the work of deans of women, officers, vice- 
principals, and others, to determine just what, after all, is the 
center of these activities. One interested in educational and voca- 
tional guidance will probably believe that success in school progress 
is the center about which should be placed other forms of guidance, 
and that since this task of school progress is the common full-time 
job for students, so the common full-time job of the worker later — 
namely, his vocation — should be the center about which are grouped 
the guidance in other activities. Professor Bonser is quite right in 
saying that deans of women, as a class, have not yet recognized the 
possibilities in the vocational counselling phases of their work. 

Professor Myers very directly points out the double task which a 
university teacher of vocational guidance has before him: first, 
to prepare the school principals and superintendents for under- 
standing and fostering vocational guidance ; and second, to train 
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counsellors. Further cause of complexity is suggested by the whole 
problem of classifying students in schools. There are at the present 
time some high schools which turn over completely all problems of 
choice of studies, courses, testing, and other classification questions 
to the vocational counsellor for the school. 



B. THE TEAINING OP VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS AT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pbbderick G. Bonsek 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

At Teachers College there are numerous courses which contribute 
to the preparation for vocational counselling in the high schools. 
However, there has not been developed what we call a “major” in 
this field — an organized group of studies designed specifically to 
prepare students for work as vocational counsellors. There have 
been very few demands for men and women to do this work alone. 
In most high schools the work has been done by one or more teachers 
who are released from one or more periods of teaching to give part 
time to counselling. The work has therefore usually been an adjunct 
to a teaching position rather than as an independent position in 
itself. 

Teachers College has a considerable number of women students 
who are definitely preparing to become advisers of girls and women 
in high schools, normal schools, and colleges. The demand for these 
is increasing at a rapid rate. Vocational counselling is only one of 
the problems of the advisers of girls and women, but it is a very im- 
portant phase of their work in high-school positions. Relative to its 
importance, it has not yet been given adequate attention. 

Superintendents, principals of schools, and, also, directors of 
educational measurements and research are interested in the prob- 
lems of counselling, although they find time for only the more gen- 
eral aspects of the problem rather than for details of technique. All 
general courses for these positions of administration, supervision, or 
research provide some opportunity for acquaintance with the prob- 
lem through short unit courses or through a few hours devoted to 
the consideration of its present status, its literature, and the di- 
rection and tendencies of its development. 

For those directly interested in preparation for the work, either 
in addition to teaching responsibilities or for full-time positions, 
courses are available which offer practically every phase of needed 
preparation, save only adequate practice in actually engaging in the 
counselling of students. As the work develops, it is expected that 
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wider opportunities for practice will be provided by tbe co-operation 
of neighboring schools. Courses offered which embrace material di- 
rectly representing the essential content of needed preparation in- 
clude the following : 

(1) The problems and methods of vocational guidance; 

(2) Analyses of occupations to provide both vocational infor- 
mation and training in the methods of securing such information ; 

(3) Field studies and research in special phases of vocational 
education and guidance ; 

(4) Making and applying mental and vocational measurements 
and tests, and the treatment of results ; 

(5) The sociological and psychological foundations of vocational 
education and guidance; 

(6) The theory and principles of vocational guidance; 

(7) Principles of practical arts education; 

(8) The education of women; 

(9) Problems of advisers of girls and women. 

In addition to these lines of work, there are numerous courses, 
both general and specialized, in economics, sociology, psychology, 
and education, all open to any student who is prepared to take 
them. 

So much for the present situation at Teachers College. Speak- 
ing more generally, it may be pointed out that the needs of the 
students who are to be counselled, and the conditions under which 
and in relationship to which the counselling must be practiced to be 
eifective determine, of course, the kinds and amount of preparation 
required of the counsellor. Since the problem is here considered in 
relationship to secondary schools as they are, it is important that the 
counsellor should understand well the organization and the possi- 
bilities of those schools in which he is to work. For counsellors in 
these schools a knowledge of the organization, courses, and methods 
of administration of courses and programs in both junior and senior 
divisions of the high school is quite essential. Familiarity also with 
community opportunities, both for training through special schools 
or by apprenticeship plans, and for work suited to various kinds 
of capacities and other personal qualities is necessary for practical 
efficiency. Preparation should provide training in quickly inter- 
preting the conditions of the schools themselves, and in securing 
with little delay needed community information in detail. 
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Having these essential elements of knowledge of his schools and 
his community, the counsellor’s direct work with students will re- 
quire an efficiency in interpreting the school records of individual 
pupils, their capacities, and other personal qualities as revealed by 
tests and personal data, and by their economic and social back- 
grounds and outlooks. He will be required to resolve all of these 
factors into conclusions in which each element receives its appro- 
priate consideration, and then offer advice which it seems reason- 
ably probable that the student may be able to follow. 

Such preparation involves not only specific information and 
training in these constituent activities, but also a working knowl- 
edge of a broad background of economies, sociology, and psychology. 
The position of the counsellor is one of far-reaching responsibility 
and one that requires breadth of vision, knowledge of conditions 
and people, and skill in the application of his knowledge to the 
widely differing needs of individual cases. While the counsellor 
may work in accordance with well-formulated general principles, 
every individual problem presents a combination of factors unique 
in one or more particulars. 

At present, the position of counsellor is without standards, either 
in exact definition or function. Our endeavor shall be to take ac- 
count of the many experimental attempts to develop the position, 
compare their methods and outcomes, and through an evaluation of 
the merits of the respective methods attempt to devise an organized 
body of principles and practice from the use of which mcasureably 
effective results may be depended upon. Together with this utiliza- 
tion of the experience of those attempting the work by various 
methods, we are establishing co-operative relationships with neigh- 
boring junior and senior high schools where experimental and prac- 
tice work may be carried forward. From these sources and from 
the application of principles which fundamentally underlie the 
problem, we shall plan a specific array of courses by which the edu- 
cation and training of the counsellor can be accomplished. When 
we have reached a point at which we may say with confidence that 
one has been prepared for this work as adequately as we prepare 
school superintendents, high-school principals, elementary-school 
principals or supervisors, or directors of educational measurements, 
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we shall offer a diploma for the position of vocational counsellor. 
For the worker of this kind in the high schools, in as much as the 
responsibility is for advice that is educational as well as vocational 
in many cases, it is quite probable that the title will be that of edu- 
cational and vocational counsellor. 

The time seems ripe for an integration of the successful trials 
and experiments made in various sections of the country during 
the past decade. From the experimental stage of the work, we look 
with confidence to the early emergence of a body of fundamental 
principles and practice which will serve as a guide to the prepara- 
tion of counsellors with a minimum of waste and an increasing 
efficiency through the refinement and perfection of technique. 



C. THE TEAININO OF VOCATIONAL COUN8ELLOE8 AT THE 
ONIVEESITY OP MICHIGAN 


GEOKGI! E. Mysbs 

Professor of Vocational Education, School of Education, 

University of Michigan 

In discussing the question of training vocational counsellors it 
must be recognized that, while the demand for well prepared coun- 
sellors is increasing each year, at present the number of persons re- 
quired for full-time counselling positions is not large. There is 
much popular interest in the subject, but school authorities have 
not yet provided for it extensively in school budgets. On the other 
hand, the need for acquainting superintendents of schools, principals 
of junior and senior high schools, high-school teachers, and others 
with the responsibility and opportunity of helping youth to make 
wise occupational choices is almost unlimited. We have, then, the 
double problem of acquainting a large number of people with the 
aims, the opportunities, and to some extent the methods, of voca- 
tional guidance, and of selecting and training intensively a small, 
but growing number of specialists who will devote their entire time 
to vocational counselling. 

Our concern in this discussion is with the latter group, but it 
would be a mistake to lose sight of the fact that the success of this 
group will depend to a large degree upon the extent to which the 
former group develops a sympathetic and intelligent altitude to- 
wards vocational counselling. It would be a mistake, also, to lose 
sight of the fact that many high-school principals and teachers will 
continue to do valuable work in this field after the trained coun- 
sellor has become as much a part of the high-school organization as 
is the trained teacher of English or history. 

The work done at the University of Michigan in training voca- 
tional counsellors divides itself readily into five parts: First, an 
introductory course or survey; second, a study of special problems; 
third, a combination of class work and field work in which informa- 
tion concerning occupations is gathered and prepared for use in 
counselling ; fourth, seminar courses in which each student makes an 
investigation of some aspect of vocational guidance (sometimes two 
or three students work together on the study) ; and, fifth, related 
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courses i» economics, sociology, psychology, and education. To this 
list it is planned to add practice work in counselling under super- 
vision and also the requirement that the student shall have had in- 
dustrial or business experience. 

The introductory course seeks to give to a considerable number, 
who will be responsible for high-school work, a general knowledge 
of the purposes, organization, and methods of a comprehensive guid- 
ance program. It serves, also, as a means of sorting out from this 
number the few who have the qualifications and the interest neces- 
sary for success as counsellors. Present methods of entering occu- 
pations, as shown by numerous studies of young workers, are con- 
sidered. The social and economic waste involved is discussed. So- 
ciety's responsibility in the matter, and the sehooPs place in meet- 
ing this responsibility are next considered. Trial, or exploratory, 
courses, occupational information courses, individual counselling, 
placement, and ^follow-up’ are given attention. The organization 
necessary for effective work, possible aid from other social agencies 
than the school, and the significance of intelligence and vocational 
tests for a guidance program also find a place in this course. 

Following the introductory course, another course of equal length 
is offered which deals with particular problems of the counsellor. 
Some of these problems were considered briefly in the general course. 
The aim is to acquaint the student rather thoroughly with principles 
and methods affecting the more important questions involved in 
counselling, and with current practice in meeting these questions. 
Among the topics given considerable attention are : Obtaining and 
using worth-while data concerning occupations; the technique of 
the interview ; using other social agencies than the school ; inter- 
preting and using results of general intelligence and other tests; 
purposes and methods of follow-up work. 

The purposes of the combination of class work and field work in 
gathering and preparing information concerning particular occupa- 
tions are to give the prospective counsellor contacts with employers 
and workers, to give him experience under supervision in analyzing 
occupations for counselling purposes and in writing up the results 
of his analysis, and to supply him with first-hand, up-to-date infor- 
mation concerning a limited number of occupations. No purely 
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theoretical course on occupational information nor one based upon 
studies made by others can possibly take the place of this combina- 
tion course. Every successful counsellor will find it necessary to 
study systematically the occupations of his own commtmity and 
should be prepared to do this work. Some of the material worked 
out in the University of Michigan course will be found in “Oppor- 
tunities and Requirements in Local Occupations,” Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
published by the Board of Education of Detroit. When this ma- 
terial was prepared, the course was conducted by Mr. A. H. Edger- 
ton, who was then chief of the vocational information and counsel- 
ling division of the vocational bureau of the Detroit school system, 
and who was concerned with training a group of counsellors for the 
intermediate schools, high schools, continuation schools, and special 
classes of that city. 

The seminar courses provide opportunity for advanced students 
to investigate special problems and try out special methods in voca- 
tional guidance. The problem of each student is determined by his 
particular interest. Reports of plans and of work done are sub- 
mitted to the group by each member from time to time for criticism. 
Individual conferences between instructors and students are fre- 
quent. One of these investigations, “Occupations of Junior 
Workers in Detroit,” a study of 1500 continuation-school boys and 
girls from the young workers point of view, by Alexander G. 
Crockett and Jennie M. Clow, has been published as a bulletin by 
the Vocational Education Department of the University. 

Of course, each student preparing for the work of counsellor is 
expected to have a good general knowledge of economics and 
sociology, including such special courses as labor problems, employ- 
ment management, and community problems. He is expected also 
to be sufficiently acquainted with general psychology, vocational 
psychology, educational psychology, and intelligence testing to be 
able to apply their principles when desirable, and to weigh intelli- 
gently their results in so far as these affect vocational counselling. 
Some training in the principles of education and in the problems of 
the high school and junior high school are likewise considered 
essential. 
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While the foregoing completes the present training program for 
counsellors at the University of Michigan, a plan is now under con- 
sideration for providing practice work in the University High 
School, which will open next September, and in city school systems 
of southeastern Michigan. Such practice work in counselling would 
be provided for on an apprentice basis, each student-counsellor serv- 
ing in this capacity with a practical counsellor for a definite period 
of time. Also, the proposal is under consideration to require each 
would-be counsellor to have, before completing his training, at least 
three months’ experience as a worker in industry or business. 



D. THE TRAINING OP VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS IN THE GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL OP EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


John M. Brewer 

Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance, Harvard University 

The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University is a 
vocational school and our first consideration, therefore, is a survey 
of the needs of those who enroll in classes in vocational guidance. 
Two facts must be borne in mind : first, that over 80 percent of the 
full-time students in the School of Education are teachers of experi- 
ence ; and second, that many are definitely planning for promotion, 
so that knowledge of, and ability in, counselling is itself likely to be 
used as a stepping-stone to positions in college teaching or to work 
of an administrative character. 

Eecords are available for 162 students of recent classes in the 
general course in ''The Principles of Vocational Guidance,’’ in 
which these students described their present work and their im- 
mediate objective as well as later goals. Sixty-two of the 162 have 
no immediate desire to change their work, while 100 have in mind 
promotion to various other positions. Following is a tabulation 
under the two heads : 


Number Having This 
Work as Present 

Job 

Number Choosing This 
Work as Next 
Objective 

Teachers in Schools 

Vocational Counsellors 

71 

37 

(Including Personnel Workers) 
School Psychologists 

10 

34 

(Including Directors) 

4 

8 

Librarians 

Students and Miscellaneous 

2 

0 

Other Occupations 

Supervisors, Heads of Departments, 

18 

0 

Directors, Vice-Principals, etc. 

21 

16 

Principals of Schools 

18 

33 

Superintendents of Schools 

6 

23 

College Teachers 

12 

11 


It will be noted that those aiming to be counsellors and psy- 
chologists together total but 42, school and college teachers 48, and 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents 72. 

The comprehensive survey in the first course is by no means 
"general” in the sense of indefinite. We hope that the applications 
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to classroom and counselling procedure are specific in every lesson 
and on every point touched. This course seems to us to contain 
considerations which need study by all the groups represented in 
the figures above. 

Class procedure involves chiefiy lecturing, as we believe the 
lecture method is practicable for students experienced in the fields 
under discussion or in school work of various kinds. Lectures are 
subject to frequent interruption for purposes of question, dis- 
agreement, and discussion. Sometimes brief compact tests are given 
on the lectures and the reading. A definite attempt is made to check 
up the reading by means of questions. In all such matters of class 
management we believe that a university class needs the same care- 
ful attention as do classes of pupils in schools. Frequent reactions 
to the lectures and readings are required, in the shape or ten or 
more outside exercises, examined and revised enough to be fairly 
good in construction, and brief enough for the concise handling of 
a single problem. A mimeographed page listing the readings and 
other assignments is distributed, together with a seating list for 
identification and acquaintance. A syllabus, or outline, and cer- 
tain other papers containing illustrative matter pertaining to the 
course are also distributed. 

Advanced courses during the regular year are given as follows : 
First, there is a course in “Counselling and the Organization of 
Guidance.” This course obviously should be organized in two 
parts. That seems impracticable at the present time. Logically, 
the organizers of vocational guidance work in schools need to know 
the problems of counselling, and counsellors need to know organiza- 
tion. At any rate, the members of this class are likely to be very 
much better selected than those of the class in Principles. For 
this reason it is recommended that the course in Principles be taken 
first, though this is not a required prerequisite. Second, we have a 
“Seminary in Vocational Guidance” for the study of individually 
selected problems, with class discussions on progress. About one- 
third of this class is likely to be engaged in writing doctors’ theses, 
and another third or a half will be composed of part-time students 
who are carrying out a study in connection with their present work. 
During the year 1923-4 the class is studjung the problem of measure- 
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ment in educational and vocational guidance. ‘ Third, individual 
research without class meetings may be carried on by those who 
are competent. 

There is also offered a course called '^Education as Guidance,” 
in which some of the lessons learned in vocational guidance are 
applied to school progress, home membership, citizenship, care of 
the person, leisure, ethical attitude, co-operation, etc. 

In the Summer School additional courses are likely to be 
offered in ‘'Psychological Methods in Vocational Guidance” and 
in "Occupational Information, Eesearch, and Surveys.” 

Co-operation with other fields of work in the school is common, 
and special lectures on guidance are given in the course for the 
training of school superintendents. An attempt is made to treat 
vocational guidance as the logical method of articulation between 
vocational education and general education. 

In connection with all classes an attempt is made to furnish 
some sort of a balance among skills in, technical knowledge of, and 
social understanding of the work of vocational guidance. Naturally, 
every college class leans toward the last two named, but wherever 
it is practicable, students are given some sort of trial, or brief 
experience, in the various fields of vocational guidance activity. 
In addition to visits to industrial and commercial establishments, 
actual eases are brought into class, and students are assigned to 
the task of conducting lessons in occupational information, in 
counselling individuals, and in other skills. The work of placement 
is largely neglected, though beginnings have been made in this 
direction. The last class in counselling studied eight cases of indi- 
viduals needing help. Several important constructive pieces of 
work were done by the members of this class. One of these in- 
volved a reconciliation at home and additional education for a 
talented boy who had run away and been brought back, supposedly 
to leave school and go to work. 

In the files of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance at Harvard 
University it appears that some thirty individuals and as many 
institutions have offered courses in Vocational Guidance. No doubt 
there are fully thirty other places about which we do not know. 
The importance of co-ordinating the various efforts in this direction 
is evident. 



E. THE TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO 


Emery T. Filbey 

Associate Professor of Industrial Education, The University of Chicago 

At the University of Chicago work is offered in guidance and 
personnel training through a number of courses dealing with the 
general background of educational principles and practice, the 
special training of workers for guidance and placement, and the 
pursuit of research work in the guidance and employment field. 

A course in “Occupational Information, Guidance, and Place- 
ment” is intended as a survey type of treatment for school officers 
generally. In this course we attempt to present the problems in 
such a way as to show teachers, principals, superintendents, super- 
visors, and others their peculiar responsibility for personnel service. 
In a course in “Occupational Counselling,” there is an attempt to 
assist those who desire to devote special attention to the advisement 
or placement side of the work, to evaluate occupational survey, or 
informational material There is also an attempt to train in a 
very limited way in the technique of intervievdng and group dis- 
cussion of personnel matters. 

In a course in “Eesearch Problems in Occupational Informa- 
tion, Guidance, and Placement,” we attempt to afford an oppor- 
tunity for individual, and for the most part, independent research 
in the field of personnel service. While this course requires 
regular class meetings and formal discussion of a number of prob- 
lems before the entire group, there is really little excuse for such 
administration, and it is evident that the group would profit equally 
if the course were to be administered on the seminar plan. 

While we are interested in providing for the advanced training 
of a number of specialists for service in the various branches of 
personnel work, we are equally concerned with the problem of im- 
pressing the rank and file' of the school teaching and administrative 
force with the need of more complete service in matters bearing 
upon personal adjustment, both in school and out in employment. 
After all, the service of specialists can never be effective until our 
teachers and administrators generally accept the program, and 
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accept, along with the program, some responsibility for its effective 
administration at the point where they come in contact with the 
young people concerned. 

The courses I have indicated represent the work we attempt on 
the University campus. In addition, the course on “Occupational 
Information, Guidance, and Placement” is offered by correspond- 
ence. Each year we reach in this fashion probably twenty-five to 
thirty mature teachers or administrative officers in public schools, 
normal schools, and colleges. The materials prepared for corre- 
spondence study are now being extended, and it is expected that 
a printed volume will soon make possible more effective treatment 
of this matter for non-resident students. This course and that in 
“Occupational Counselling” are also offered through University 
College for the benefit of students in and around Chicago. One 
of these courses offered in Joliet this autumn has an enrollment of 
seventy students, mostly teachers from the Joliet High School and 
Junior College. As the study progresses they are canvassing the 
possibility and desirability for rather complete reorganization of 
the personnel work of the entire school. The course is conducted 
on the graduate level, and more than half of the students enrolled 
have their masters’ degrees. This work represents what, in my 
estimation, must be done in a number of centers before we progress 
much with the major problem ahead. We have a number of calls 
for similar service, but staff limitations interfere with immediate 
development. 

We have as yet done little to bring together the various depart- 
ments in the University that deal directly with this problem of 
personnel. The future holds an opportunity to bring together 
courses now scheduled in various departments, such as those in 
certain phases of administration and measurements in education, 
personnel courses from the School of Commerce, emplosonent psy- 
chology, and tests for special ability from the Department of Psy- 
chology, case work from the Department of Social Service Admin- 
istration, and other similar independent units of work from the 
various divisions of the University. These, knitted together and 
slightly modified, afford the basis for the kind of specialized train- 
ing needed by many of our advanced students. Coupled to this 
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kind of training must be the practice now going forward in our 
laboratory schools and through the offices having to do with the 
student body generally. 

On the whole, there is most encouraging interest on the part 
of school representatives in this matter of personnel administration 
in schools, and if the larger institutions go forward with provision 
for the right kind of leadership, the movement will make rapid 
progress. This progress should be not alone in terms of training 
or providing for an over-large number of highly specialized workers, 
but it should be progress in terms of general recognition on the 
part of all school officers of the importance and necessity for more 
adequate treatment of things personal and human, as well as of 
matters largely intellectual. 




CHAPTER X 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGEAPHY OP EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


R. B. OuiTLirFE 

Vocational Bureau, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 
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CHAPTER I 

OUTSTANDING TENDENCIES IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
PART-TIME EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN ONE 
HUNDRED FORTY-THREE CITIES 


A. H. Edqerton 

Teachers College and The Lincoln School, Columbia UniTersity, 
New York City 


Much has been said and written concerning the place of voca- 
tional education in democratic public school systems. Both con- 
structive and destructive criticisms have been repeatedly directed 
toward all vocational education activities, and especially those 
which fail to reflect the important changes, demands, and interests 
of representative pursuits in occupational life. The rapid develop- 
ments in this recently organized movement for vocational instruc- 
tion throughout the country and the corresponding diversity of 
practices in the various local communities have necessarily resulted 
in a considerable amount of confusion and misunderstanding. 

Despite these challenging facts, increasing numbers of the most 
progressive school organizations surveyed in 143 cities are attempt- 
ing to meet current and changing demands for purposeful instruc- 
tion and systematic advisement. To be sure, these schools usually 
have administrators and teachers who possess insight and vision 
sufScient to provide adequate instructional and guidance facilities, 
both as a definite preparation for profitable employment and for 
general educational values. In both connections, it is encouraging 
to note that marked increases in interest and in ambition, and like- 
wise in school attendance, usually follow the inauguration or re- 
organization of courses of study which actually attempt to meet 
the needs and capacities of the learners in question. As will be in- 
dicated, many of these school systems have realized notable improve- 
ments by being less occupied with their earlier attempts to justify 
established courses of study and arbitrary methods of procedure. 
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and by becoming more alive to the urgent need for extending sebool 
service. 

Dife'ebent Intejjpeetations op Vocational Education 

As would be expected, bonest differences of opinion as to claim 
and interpretation have frequently existed among those who are con- 
cerned with the important distinctions, meanings, relationships, and 
functions of vocational education. Debatable issues have been evi- 
dent to close observers for a number of years, and especially since 
February, 1917, when certain formulated standards as to general 
procedure, time, equipment, and qualifications of teachers were es- 
tablished through the enactment of the Smith-Hughes vocational 
education law. By means of this law a part of the expenses incurred 
for specified vocational purposes may be reimbursed from Federal 
funds through the state departments by direction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. Perhaps much of the misap- 
prehension as to objectives, means, and methods may be attributed 
to premature interpretations and decisions which have often been 
based upon erroneous or superficial data. 

A notable example of such misinterpretation is to be found in 
this survey of 143 large and small cities. Those cities having the 
most successful programs have usually taken the attitude that this 
Federal law provides a desirable means of stimulation and assist- 
ance in developing some adequate facilities to meet their local prob- 
lems for providing vocational education. Nevertheless, a few com- 
munities have decried the restrictions of this law, which they have 
regarded as an arbitrary means of controlling the local programs. 
TMs claim has sometimes resulted from a disinclmation on the part 
of some school representatives to accept entirely the philosophy of 
certain educational leaders and specialists who would sharply dif- 
ferentiate all problems of vocational education from their alleged 
relationships with other divisions of education. 

Several school officials continue to insist that serious conflicts 
exist between general education and the controlling objectives and 
policies for vocational education. In a few cases it is reported that 
boards of education are little concerned with the immediate prob- 
lems of preparing more efficient workers in specific occupations. 
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On the other hand, a few enthusiasts report that they regard the 
satisfactory solution of problems in vocational education as an ab- 
solute and independent preparation for complete living. But, with 
the few exceptions which will be listed later in these reports, the 
representatives of the city systems investigated in person, by ques- 
tionnaire, and by letter do not indulge in either of these extreme 
points of view. In the main, their educational philosophies assume 
that the future wage-earner is a consumer and a citizen, as well as 
a producer ; that a program which neglects to help all individuals 
to consume intelligently and utilize the hours of leisure wisely is 
decidedly undemocratic. In other words, most school officials are 
convinced that their opportunities and duties rest in the problem 
of helping boys and girls to meet new and changing demands for 
effective service as members of families and of civic and vocational 
groups. They state, with varying degrees of emphasis, that their 
respective school systems are seriously endeavoring to use all avail- 
able resources in preparing children to make proper choices and ad- 
justments, and to help determine their own future careers. To be 
more exact, over eighty percent of the school systems investigated 
show evidences that they arc providing activities which aim (1) to 
develop the general capacities as well as specialized interests and 
aptitudes of the pupil and (2) to prepare him for the varied de- 
mands which the future is going to make upon him, in so far as 
these can be ascertained. However, as win be indicated later, there 
is a decided range of opinion as to how these general objectives may 
be accomplished most satisfactorily. 

Noteworthy Improvements in Many Vocational Courses 

In a large number of the specific vocational courses investigated 
it was found that the clear-cut needs of those desirous of preparing 
themselves for direct entrance into definite occupational pursuits, 
or of continuing their supplementary training, have resulted in 
noteworthy improvements. The most important of these closely 
related instructional provisions, especially in those schools where 
diagnosis in the form of analysis and investigation has received 
adequate attention, may be stated briefly as follows: 
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1. Increased emphasis upon determining well-defined needs and 
objectives for offering the various units in question ; 

2. Practical analysis^ for selecting the particular skills and 
knowledge which might well be acquired in order to meet these 
needs and objectives ; 

3. Greater interest in evaluating these teachable elements for 
the purpose of weighing values as to the general order and time 
when each unit might be most effectively taught; 

4. More care in planning each unit in terms of the specific 
needs and standards for the class, group, and individual, and in 
relation to the other units of instruction ; 

5. Better procedure for choosing the most suitable methods and 
devices for presenting the selected units in keeping with the above 
considerations ; 

6. Improved attitude toward checking up and testing^ the 
different persons in training to ascertain how fully the instruction 
has succeeded in realizing the subjective and objective standards. 

With comparatively few exceptions, those directly responsible 
for this specialized instruction have been agreed for some time that 
their respective trainees must be aided in acquiring a sufficient de- 
gree of manipulative skill and related knowledge to increase their 
technical efficiency. Perhaps to a somewhat less degree, it is being 
realized, more and more, that resulting powers in skills, attitude, 
and appreciations are acquired most advantageously when oppor- 
tunity is provided for participation in appropriate thought-pro- 
voking situations tuhich give due consideration to desirable initiative 
and self-adjustment in the learners^ chosen vocations. 

Then, too, employers are becoming vitally concerned with the 
perplexing problems which confront them in selecting, ^breaking 
in,’ and upgrading their employees. On the other hand, there are 
many examples of the increased realization on the part of em- 
ployers of the urgent need for education, advisement, and co- 
operation in order to eliminate unnecessary waste in excessive turn- 
over and in other undesirable methods which are inevitable results 
of their hit-and-miss systems of ^hiring and firing.’ In other 

^See Chapter III for detailed statements of different methods used. 

®See Chapter VIII for a discussion of measurements in industrial education* 
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words, more and more employers are coming to realize that many 
of their immediate problems pertaining to human relationships are 
inherently tied up with the instructional and guidance provisions 
which are being developed in progressive public school systems. 

Industrial Emphasis and Relationships in Three Hundred 
Three Junior High Schools® 

During the past few years marked reorganization and develop- 
ment have been noted in intermediate and junior high schools 
throughout the United States. As a result of this growth, decided 
changes are found in the purpose, content, and method of the ac- 
tivities now provided both in industrial courses as a means of gen- 
eral education and in classes for limited industrial education. 
Table I shows that only six of the 303 intermediate and junior high 
schools investigated report that they consider this limited voca- 
tional emphasis of first importance during the junior secondary 
period. Nevertheless, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Rochester, New 
York; Detroit, Michigan; and several other cities have provided 
the so-called industrial curriculum apart from the ^exploration’ or 
^try-out’ courses, in order to give boys preliminary training in a 
few of the important trades. This curriculum, which conforms to 
the requirements necessary for receiving federal and state aid under 
the Smith-Hughes law, is usually designed for two main purposes : 

1’. To meet the needs of boys with mechanical ability who might 
be better able to profit by industrial work than by the regular 
school program. 

2. To assist those who for various reasons are to remain only a 
short time in school and who need short, intensive courses of train- 
ing before entering industry. 

Although the practices differ somewhat in these cities, pro- 
visions arc most often made for machine shop practice, electrical 
work, automobile repair and garage work, pattern making, print- 
ing, and the like. It is reported that these courses are intended to 
give preliminary training for entrance to the industries, i. e., for 
immediate jobs as apprentices or 'helpers.’ In Detroit, for ex- 

®See Chapter I in Section I of this Tearloolc for emphasis upon guidance 
activities in 379 junior secondary schools. 
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Table I. — Main Reason Given foe Offekino Industrial Activities and 
Related Studies in Each op 303 Inteemediatb and 
Junior-High Schools 



Schools 

Chief Emphasis and Claims 

Humber 

Percent 

I. Contributing to the general experience, all-round dc- 
velopment, and industrial intelligence 

118 

39 

1. tinder standing and appreciating economic produc- 
tion in some form; 

2. Graining respectful attitudes toward the various 
workers and their work; 

3. Having ability to judge industrial products and do 
simple repair and construction work, etc. 

II. Aiding in the intelligent selection of industrial occu- 
pations without encouraging early choices 

101 

33 

1. Trying-out individual inclinations, interests, and 
capacities for industrial pursuits, through typical 
experiences ; 

2. Making reliable studies of the conditions, de- 
mands, and opportunities in related occupations, 
etc. 

III. Enriching the school experience of the pupils through 
concrete situations 

78 

26 

1. Having science, mathematics, and other subjects, 
profit from a better understanding of materials, 
processes, tools and machines; 

2. Providing for the individual needs of pupils who 
would not remain for academic education alone; 

3. Helping pupils more wisely to choose future courses 
in secondary and higher education, etc. 

IV. Preparing for entrance into industrial vocations 

6 

2 

1. Extending the try-out activity to meet the pre- 
paratory-vocational needs of pupils who find it 
necessary to leave school with a minimum of 
preparation ; 

2. Offering greater opportunities for commercial ex- 
periences in shopwork by co-operating with outside 
productive plants during the ninth year, etc. 




ample, specialized work in several trades is offered to the extent 
of fifteen 60-minute periods a week during one year, with a possible 
maximum of two years for certain individual students. 

In general, the students who are interested in these specialized 
courses are expected and sometimes required to take so-called ‘try- 
out,’ or ‘finding,’ courses in the seventh and eighth grades before 
they are permitted to specialize to the extent of fifteen periods a 
week in a course such as this industrial curriculum offers. In a 
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few cases where suflScient numbers are involved, it is arranged for 
a part of this training program to be developed in the establishment 
through part-time co-operative arrangements. 

It unquestionably would be both impracticable and undesirable 
for any school to try to represent so great a variety and number 
of highly specialized occupational pursuits as are listed for any of 
our cities of mixed industrial and commercial enterprises in the 
1920 Eeport of the United States Census. The expenditure would 
be justifiable neither on the basis of educational needs nor of voca- 
tional efficiency. Yet our experience during the past few years of 
experimentation in public school systems has clearly demonstrated 
that it is possible to offer instruction in selected and organized units 
of typical industrial pursuits which will result in some degree of 
understanding and appreciation and give limited insight into the 
relative conditions, opportunities, and requirements in a number of 
important occupations, without the danger of over-emphasizing the 
localized pursuits and the limitations in certain specialized callings. 

Possible Preliminary Preparation in Junior 
High Schools 

Expenence has taught us that the instruction for those who are 
preparing for direct entrance into industrial pursuits or skilled 
trades, or are returning for trade extension work, should help them 
to acquire a high degree of manipulative skill or add to their tech- 
nical efficiency. The reports likewise show a generally accepted be- 
lief that adolescent pupils might well ‘explore’ to gain some knowl- 
edge of a reasonably wide range of typical industrial activities. 
These diversified courses often provide first-hand information and 
experience in important aspects of manufacture, transportation, 
and commerce as a general foundation and to some extent for guid- 
ance in their life work. In the former case, the success of the in- 
dividual depends largely upon skill and knowledge as these relate 
to quality and quantity production in some form. In the latter 
case, the adolescent, or so-called ‘self-finding,’ period seems to de- 
mand appreciative insight into a sufficient number and variety of 
representative experiences to help pupils try, discover, and develop 
various capacities for achievement. Such growth and accomplish- 
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ment would preferably include both understanding and doing, as 
well as management and supervision of industrial work. 

Unfortunately, the terminology for these courses lacks general 
acceptance and universal adoption, consequently certain obvious 
confusion has resulted because of the different designations used 
in various school systems. Perhaps Rochester, New York, has 
provided one of the most elaborate plans for offering these differ- 
entiated courses during the junior-high-school period. In the 
Washington Junior High School,^ for example, three types of 
industrial courses are offered. These are called general try-out, in- 
dustrial technical, and vocational. The general try-out course is 
for boys in the 7-A grade, since a general requirement in this grade 
is that every boy shall have one period of shopwork a day. The 
aim of this work is to give the boy a general idea of what industrial 
work is like, so that he will be able to make a more intelligent choice 
of his course when he enters the 8-B grade. This includes home or 
household mechanics in a number of the schools. The industrial 
technical course fulfills a double purpose. It is both a pre-voca- 
tional training period and a general industrial information course. 
This course is elective for boys in the 8-B grade or above, and it 
differs from the general, or ‘^foreign language,’’ course only in the 
fact that one period a day of shopwork is substituted for the 
foreign language. The boys spend one term in a certain shop and 
then change to a different shop for the next term, so that at gradu- 
ation from the Junior-High School they have a definite knowledge 
of at least five different kinds of industrial work. This course is 
preparatory for the senior high school or the usual type of four- 
year high school, and a 'cross-over’ may be made to other courses 
at any stage without loss ot time. The aim of the vocational course 
is primarily trade training, but, after completing a two years’ 
course in this department, a boy may enter the Rochester Shop or 
Trade School and continue his work for three years, at the end of 
which time he obtains the State Industrial High School Diploma. 
A boy may enter this course at any time during junior-high-school 
attendance, provided he is over 14 years of age. Upon entrance, the 

^Adapted from somewhat detailed report by R. ParkhiU, Vocational Co- 
ordinator, Rochester, New York. 
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boy and his parents choose the trade which he wishes to follow. He 
is then given a ten weeks ’ intensive try-out period in that particular 
trade. If he shows ability and, in the judgment of the instructor, 
will ^make good,’ he continues in that kind of work for two years. 
If, on the other hand, the instructor believes that the boy is unfitted 
for the particular trade which he has chosen, he is then given 
another intensive try-out in some other type of work. This try-out 
scheme is carried on until the boy finds his niche or until it is 
definitely decided that he is by nature unfitted for industrial trade 
work. This course varies greatly from the industrial technical one, 
in that boys do not carry on the junior-high-school work. The day 
is divided into three hours of shopwork, one hour and a half of 
bookwork, including English, history, civics, and hygiene, 45 min- 
utes of related shop mathematics, and 45 minutes of related me- 
chanical drawing. It should be understood that the boys in this 
course are those who intend to drop out of school at 16 or before, 
and who desire an intensive trade training before going to work, 
Recently over 70 percent of the boys in this department were be- 
yond the legal age for leaving school, and it is stated that nearly 
all of them would have left, had they not been receiving some form 
of trade training. 

In the best of these courses for preliminary training purposes, 
each pupil participates in a reasonable amount of work which 
stresses the atmosphere and, to some extent, the time element, and 
accuracy of the commercial plant. Whenever the equipment in the 
school shop, for example, will not allow boys to do their work by the 
most practical methods, it is made clear how this would be taken up 
in the commercial shop and that their work is being carried on in 
as practicable a manner as possible with the necessarily limited 
shop facilities. This and other information, relative to the methods 
used in larger productive industries, is gained through such sources 
as planned excursions, reliable reading matter, student reports, 
motion pictures, class discussions, and talks by specialists. 

Wherever vocational classes or part4ime co-operative courses 
exist, it usually has proved more satisfactory to carry on as little 
as possible of the additional productive or highly specialized work 
in the 4ry-ouV or ^opportunity^ shops of the intermediate school or 
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the junior high school. At any rate, it is reported that a reasonable 
number of industrial plants are being visited, first-hand informa- 
tion of the proper type is being made available, and an attempt to 
make clear the existing relationship between the school activity and 
the industry represented is undertaken seriously in a comparatively 
large number of the schools investigated. 

Changing Emphasis in 85 All-Day Industrial Courses in 
Vocational Schools and Senior High Schools 

Those who have participated in the slow but certain reorganiza- 
tion of these separate courses for general educational purposes and 
for certain values in wage-earning preparation, are well aware that 
these new developments in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
are gradually forcing the discontinuance of similar objectives and 
activities on the high-school level, where accepted junior high 
schools exist. In answer to the challenge, several senior and regular 
high schools, aside from separate trade and technical schools, have 
arranged specific plans of part-time co-operation through vocational 
departments for those who expect to enter industrial callings rather 
than colleges. The questions which were used as a general basis 
for the preliminary reports concerning the functions of these voca- 
tional courses in 85 schools are shown with brief summaries in 
Table II. 

Wherever possible, some cities have attempted through co- 
operation with the employer, to have the pupil arrange his training 
program in the form of an apprenticeship agreement. In other 
words, this is based upon the following generally accepted prin- 
ciples : 

1. That wherever possible, all trade training given in the public 
schools should be in the nature of an apprenticeship leading to the 
status of a journeyman. 

2. That, since it is generally conceded that a school cannot give 
sufficient training in the skill and speed of manipulation to gradu- 
ate a student as a full-fledged journeyman, some of this training 
must be given during employment. 

3. That, in order successfully to carry on trade training, the 
school must secure the co-operation of the parent, the pupil, and 
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^ABLE II 


Questions as a Basis for Preliminary i 
Reports on Bay Vocational Schools 

Brief Summary of 85 Reports 

1. Is. it expected that your day voca- 
tional school will teach a trade in 
the fullest sense of the term, or is 
its purpose mainly to prepare boys 
and girls over 14 years of age for 
entrance into the trades? 

Over 99 percent of the day vocational 
courses are preparing young per- 
sons for trades with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness. In general 
little more than preparation for en- 
trance and standing in apprentice- 
ship can be claimed for the instruc- 
tion of boys and girls under 16 
years. 

2. Is it expected that the day school 
instruction will prepare for intel- 
ligent citizenship as well as for 
superior workmanship? 

All believe that their courses for boys 
and girls provide for the intelli- 
gent exercise of duties as citizens, 
in addition to the preparation for 
making their homes. 

3. To what extent do your respective 
courses teach both the actual op- 
erations and the theory underlying 
these operations? 

About 83 percent of these courses pro- 
vides specifically for instructing 
pupils as to fundamental principles 
underlying the shop and laboratory 
operations. 

4. What relation exists between the 
practical shopwork and the related 
studies in English, mathematics, sci- 
ence, etc.? 

Some co-ordination exists in each 
course investigated, but the most 
successful relationships were found 
to be worked out in 38 percent of 
them. 

5. Is it found desirable to have the 
shopwork in the day courses always 
conducted on a commercial basis? 

Over 96 percent of these courses pro- 
vide work which is of chief value 
for instructional purposes but in- 
cludes much of the commercial em- 
phasis. 

6. Are the units of work assigned 
pupils in the form of exercises, 
jobs, or projects? 

About 93 percent of these courses 
seem to have emphasized each 
method as needed in developing the 
various instructional programs. 


employer, and also the journeyman with whom the apprentice must 
work. 

In several cases these schools emphasize related problems in 
mathematics, drawing, science, and the like, rather than additional 
shopwork. For the so-called part-time co-operative and technical 
groups, it is insisted that this related instruction in the principles 
of applied science, mathematics, drawing, etc., provides for more 
rapid advancement and higher grades of work in the occupations 
chosen. In the most successful co-operative plans a well organized 
and supervised sequence of shopwork is provided in a productive 
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plant and the co-ordination of shopwork and supplementary school 
work is of a related and often of vital nature. 

Notwithstanding the existence of one or more technical high 
schools in each of several large cities of 200,000 or more population, 
it is not uncommon to find some duplication of these centralized 
courses in other high schools located in the same school systems. 
Unfortunately, a somewhat similar practice in the overlapping of 
technical and vocational curricula has caused no little confusion in 
a few cities which have failed to develop separate courses of study 
to meet clear-cut objectives for technical education and for indus- 
trial wage-earning. For example, more than a dozen schools were 
found to be providing identical instruction in carpentry, printing, 
electricity, mechanical drawing, millinery, dressmaking, and the 
like both for general education values and for advanced trade 
training, each of which was being sought by a number of pupils 
enrolled in the same classes. 

Despite the care which has been taken by a number of the state 
departments in setting up standards to meet the Smith-Hughes 
law as to general objectives, time schedules, qualifications of 
teachers, and other conditions, there have been occasional tend- 
encies for school officials to change the names of courses which had 
been designed primarily for general education purposes to include 
the term “vocational,’’ without materially changing their content 
and method. Teachers of manual or industrial arts are sometimes 
reported to have added to this confusion by referring to their 
courses as “vocational” classes. One teacher and one supervisor 
even indicated that such a misleading designation has been adopted 
because it is “more popular” in the communities where their sec- 
ondary schools are located. 

Then, too, although the inauguration of intermediate and 
junior-high-school organizations has taken place in a large majority 
of the cities investigated, 'practically no changes are claimed in ihe 
pui'pose, 'worh, or method of the industrial subjects in approxi- 
mately 18 percent of these secondary schools. It is interesting to 
note that 95, or slightly over 37 percent, of the 256 high schools in 
these 143 cities have included promising changes in their upper 
grade curricula under the name of senior, cosmopolitan,^^ or 
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comprehensive^^ high schools. However, it should be stated that 
nearly twice this number or 71,5 percent of the high schools now 
provide so-called sequences of industrial courses^ which vary 
widely in their desirability for general education and vocational 
preparation purposes but do allow limited election of a more or less 
specialized nature beyond the intermediate or junior high school 
period. 

General Tendencies in Industrial Education in 143 Cities 

A more vivid picture of the recent but rapid growth of indus- 
trial and part-time education in these 143 representative cities may 
be had from Diagram I. These graphs show the comparative in- 



Diagram I. Graphs Showing Percentages of Increase over Previous 
Yearns ( 1921 ) Enrollment in Axl-Day Schools ( 1 ), Evening 
Schools ( 2 ), and Part-Time Schools ( 3 ), for these 143 
City Systems in 1922 

creases over the previous year’s additional growth in enrollment 
for all-day, evening, and part-time schools. These comparisons 
with the total increases for each type of school include a period of 
one year, from 1921 to 1922. It will be observed that the all-day 
schools (1) have experienced an approximate increase of 26 percent 
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over the additional enrollment for the previous school year, while 
the evening schools (2) and part-time schools (3) show the remark- 
able growth of 67 percent and 74 percent, respectively. Perhaps 
it should be stated that, while this represents a decided increase in 
school attendance over the previous year, 1920 in turn had repre- 
sented by far the largest yearly enrollment for each type of school 
since the Smith-Hughes law was passed in 1917. ' 


Table III. Showing the Eblative Provisions for Part-Time, Evening, 
AND All-Day Schools in These 143 Cities 


Type of School 

Number of 
Schools 

General Purpose 
of Work 

Part-time schools for persons 
of compulsory attendance age, 
who are not enrolled in fi3l- 
time schools. 

178 

Adjustment of junior workers 
through general, industrial, 
home economics, and com- 
mercial education. 

Evening schools for persons 
over 16 and usually over 18 
years of age. 

108 

Advancement of older workers 
in industrial occupations by 
means of instruction in shop 
practice and related technical 
subjects. 

All-dag schools* for persons 
over 14 and often over 16 
years of age. 

85 

Preparatory training for 
entrance into industrial 
pursuits. 


*These reports include toth directed vocational departments in senior 
high schools and separate vocational or trade schools. 


Table III shows the relative provisions which have been made 
by these 143 cities for part-time, evening, and- all-day schools. The 
178 part-time schools for persons of compulsory attendance age 
not enrolled in fuU-time schools are found to vary widely as to 
emphasis upon different methods of instruction. However, in gen- 
eral, all agree that they are endeavoring to adjust junior workers 
through general, industrial, home economics, and commercial edu- 
cation. Likewise, the 108 evening schools for persons over 16 and 
more often over 18 years of age, are assisting in varying degrees 
to advance older workers in industrial occupations by moans of 
instruction in shop practice and related technical subjects. Also, 
the 85 all-day schools for persons over 14 and often over 16 years 
of age, are attempting to aid those who have elected preparatory 
training for entrance into industrial pursuits. Table IV shows the 
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distribution of these part-time, evening, and all-day schools in the 
twenty-nine states represented. 

In the cases of 'part-time and evening schools, these findings 
impl'y that school officials can ill afford to neglect the continued 
extension of all legitimate forms of educational service which would, 
appreciably assist large numbers of young workers and adults who 
have definitely left our regular day schools, but who frequently are 
far too inadequately equipped either as effective workmen or as 
worthy citizens. Their educational philosophy holds that this is 
essential, not alone for the protection of the worker’s welfare, but 


Table IV. Showing the Numbers of Part-Time, Evening, and All-Bat 
Schools Located in Each op Twentt-Nine States from Which 
143 City Systems Were Selected 


State 

Number of 
Part-Time 
Schools 

Number of 
Evening 
Schools 

Number of 
All-Day 
Schools 

Arkansas 


2 

1 

California 

16 

13 

9 

Colorado 


2 

2 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

0 

Georgia 

2 

2 

1 

Illinois 


5 

5 

Indiana 

12 

9 

7 

Iowa 

5 

2 

2 

Kansas 

2 

0 

0 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

1 

Maryland 

4 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

7 

4 

3 

Michigan 

10 

7 

6 

Minnesota 

8 

4 

4 

Mississippi 

4 

3 

3 

Missouri 

5 

3 

3 

Montana 

2 

1 

0 

Nebraska 

4 

3 

2 

New Jersey 

13 

6 

5 

New York 

16 

11 

8 

Ohio 

11 

9 

8 

Pennsylvania 

13 

8 

7 

Rhode Island 

1 

0 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

0 

0 

Texas 

5 

1 

0 

Washington 

3 

1 

0 

Virginia 


1 

2 

West Virginia 

1 

1 

0 

Wisconsin 

9 

5 

3 

Totals 

178 

108 

85 
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for the protection of society’s interests as well; that both are quite 
largely dependent upon increased individual and collective effi- 
ciency in our industrial organization, which, in turn, is inherently 
tied up with the new and increasing demands upon family and 
civic relationships. 

In the case of the all-day schools there is more or less recogni- 
tion of the problem of training workers and prospective workers 
for profitable employment. A few cities have extended this service 
to include co-operation with industry for the purpose of helping 
it to prepare its own workers.^ The best of these truly vocational 
courses not only emphasize necessary skill and related technical 
knowledge, but also stress the much needed independence and 
self -adjustment in industry by developing thought-provoking situa- 
tions at every opportunity. Several of these school representatives 
state that while industrial arts, or the so-called ‘^pre-vocational 
courses,” and strictly vocational courses do aim at entirely different 
objectives, nevertheless they are closely related in so far as com- 
plete programs for industrial education are concerned. In fact, 
several insist that the success of vocational education depends, to 
a limited degree, upon the previous acquaintance which its pupils 
have had with actual conditions in the industrial world, through 
contact with several distinct kinds of work and study. 

Nevertheless, with few exceptions, these school officials are cer- 
tain that all boards of education should adopt policies for dis- 
tinguishing clearly between objectives and practices in each type 
of work represented. They usually express a belief as to the 
importance of giving mechanical insight and general industrial 
outlook to workers and prospective workers. In fact, they are now 
offering general education through vocational departmental super- 
vision for such trainees. They also express the opinion that voca- 
tional education is in no way opposed to those industrial courses 
which are offered mainly as a means of general education. They 
consider that the specific vocational classes are as truly the finishing 
schools for the vast army of wage-earners who enter skilled trades, 

“See Ch. VIl, whick deals witk the most successful attempts to train 
workers in industry. 
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as are, for example, the schools of law and medicine for those who 
have chosen these respective professions. 

As will be seen in the following reports on part-time and eve- 
ning courses, increasing numbers of these schools have recognized 
that the primary needs for the majority of their pupils from at 
least 12 to 16 years of age are not merely for high degrees of 
manipulative sldll, but also for reliable information with which 
to judge occupations in terms of significant demands and changing 
conditions, and the necessary adjustments involved in these. 

Findings in 178 Part-Time or Continuation Schools 

As would be expected, the conditions under which the part-time 
classes are being conducted in these 178 schools vary considerably 
as to the nature and quality of instruction provided, the suitability 
of equipment and materials used, and the adaptability and training 
of teachers in charge. The questions which were used as a general 
basis for the preliminary reports dealing with the functions of each 
school are shown with brief summaries of the reports in Table V. 

In general, these statements indicate several encouraging im- 
provements. For example, it is obvious that the follow-up, or super- 
vision of the young workers in employment, inore and more is be- 
coming an integral part of the part-time or continuation school 
system. With the gradual extension of the compulsory attendance 
school laws in several states, the school officials are enlisting the 
co-operation of state and city agencies in order to be of the greatest 
assistance to boys and girls who are placed in employment. It is 
the purpose of the schools, with the assistance of these agencies, to 
place the children in that type of work for which they are best 
fitted. Visits are made to children on the job by co-ordinators, and 
when a child is found to have outgrown his work, another better 
suited position is found for him if this is feasible. 

Then, too, increasing numbers of these schools have arranged, 
wherever possible, for each boy or girl to have a definite training 
program, both in school and in employment. In many cities® 
courses of study are being gradually revised to conform more nearly 

®See Oh. V for reports of what a few of these part-time schools are doing. 
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Table V 


Questions as a Basis for Preliminary 
Reports on Part-Time Courses 

Brief Summary of 178 Reports 

1. To what extent do your part-time 
courses aim to increase the general 
intelligence of the young workers 
with the idea of training for citi- 
zenship? 

Over 97 percent of the general con- 
tinuation,- trade extension, and 
trade preparatory courses provide 
time for special training in citizen- 
ship problems. The actual time de- 
voted ranges from approximately 
one-eighth to five-eighths of the 
period (4 to 8 hrs.) of instruction. 

2. How much of your part-time in- 
struction is being devoted to help- 
ing these junior workers develop 
industrial intelligence and skill for 
advancement within their chosen 
occupations? 

Over 91 percent of all part-time 
courses devote time to instruction 
for extending occupational oppor- 
tunities in present work and future 
plans. The proportion of time 
given to this instruction varies 
from one-third to three-fourths of 
the entire time allowed in different 
schools. 

3. Where such opportunities for ad- 
vancement do not exist, are your 
boys and girls being prepared for 
some other definite kind of skilled 
and remunerative work? 

1 

Approximately 46 percent of the part- 
time schools make specific pro- 
visions for training programs and 
corresponding adjustments in em- 
ployment. These 85 schools range 
from those including this as a 
definite part of their instructional 
and guidance plans to those having 
quite incidental arrangements for 
special cases. 

4. What types of general improvement 
courses do you offer to meet the 
needs of juniors employed in oc- 
cupations where advancement is 
almost entirely dependent upon in- 
creased civic and general intelli- 
gence? 

Nearly all of the schools give more or 
less attention to personal hygiene, 
recreational activities, current 
topics, social science, elementary 
science, mathematics, mechanics, 
drawing, and the like; but less 
than one-half of thorn emphasize 
elementary problems in economics, 
industrial relations, and occupa- 
tional considerations. 

5. Is the work which is being pursued 
by either boys or girls usually of 
such a character as will permit of 
directly related instruction, in so 
far as strictly industrial subjects 
are concerned? 

Nearly all of these schools report di- 
rect outcomes of vitally related in- 
struction, but they likewise report 
limited possibilities for instruc- 
tional relationships in connection 
i with a large number of occupations 
represented. 
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to the needs of the junior workers in their daily employment. 
Closer co-operation is now being secured from employers by a 
larger percentage of schools. In a small number of cases this is 
done by informing employers periodically of their employes’ prog- 
ress on training programs, and also relative to other opportunities 
which the public schools are providing for junior and older workers. 
Another notable change is found in the extended guidance and 
placement service'^ which makes it possible for each pupil in a num- 
ber of these schools to become acquainted with employment oppor- 
tunities before receiving a working permit. In several cities he 
also can be advised, before he is placed in employment, of the re- 
quirements in the proposed work and the necessary training needed 
for success in a chosen occupation. 

The average age of the pupils in these classes is slightly over 
fifteen years. In some cities large numbers of old permit workers 
are being allowed to escape compulsory school attendance. How- 
ever, the working permits in most eases have been carefully guarded 
and a fair percentage of these children is to be found in the 
part-time schools. Most of the permit workers are employed for 
eight hours a day; in a few cases the working day is more; and 
in others somewhat less. Only comparatively few employers 
throughout the twenty-nine states pay the workers while attending 
school. Although these employers co-operate with, and approve 
of, the part-time school, they will state that they are not justified 
in paying the junior workers while they are attending school. 
The hours of instruction vary in different cities. In some states 
the pupils attend part-time school for four hours a week, while in 
others they are required to attend classes for eight hours a week. 
With comparatively few exceptions, it was found that in ease a 
pupil failed to report for his classes, his employer was systematically 
notified and the pupil was warned concerning the possible with- 
drawal of his working permit in case of repeated offenses. 

It is evident that in some schools much consideration has been 
given to the problem of grouping these junior workers advanta- 
geously, in order that the instruction might be of the greatest 

^See Ch. I in Section I of this Yearbook for detailed statements of the 
guidance activities in these 178 schools. 
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Table VI. Relative Emphasis Given to Each Instructional Provision 
BT These 178 Part-Time Schools 


Emphasis 


I. Helpmg pupils to appreciate civic responsibilities.. 

II. Helping pupils to secure work for which they are 
fitted, and proper training for it 

III. Helping pupils to gain desirable attitudes toward 

work, employers, other employees, and the com- 
munity 

IV. Helping pupils to form suitable habits of using 

leisure time, etc. 

V, Helping to increase the proficiency of junior 
workers for jobs they now hold 

VI. Helping pupils to obtain the best training employ- 
ment can provide 

VII. Helping junior workers to protect and to increase 

their ^ health in employment 

VIII. Helping boys and girls to understand some of the 
important relationships and economic principles 
pertaining to industry and commerce 


Number of 
Times Mentioned 

in 

164 

161 

156 

152 

137 

88 

43 


assistance in their daily lives and ■work. Table VI shows the rela- 
tive emphasis which is being given to each instructional provision 
by these 178 part-time schools. This wide variation in emphasis 
is another indication of the decided lack of uniformity in the 
practices of the different part-time schools in the localities in- 
vestigated. 

Where there are enough pupils of compulsory attendance age 
in a factory or business establishment, it sometimes proves desirable 
to conduct the classes "within the factory or ofiSce building. This 
not only seems to insure better attendance, but also affords special 
material for problems and special equipment which can be utilized 
in indmdual, group, and class instruction. For similar reasons, 
it has been found desirable in some eases to hold home-making 
classes in private homes or in public school cottages. In both of 
these cases pupils are usually excused from the shop or laboratory 
instruction in the part-time school, but are often required to attend 
the regular classes for instruction in civics, English, mathematics, 
drawing, and the like. 

TJie most successful instruction has been observed where the 
greatest flexibility existed in the methods of presenting the work. 
Much constructive criticism might well be offered with respect to 
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the mechanical methods of teaching in a number of the part-time 
schools. It is usually evident that the interest of hoys and girls 
cannot he held and the aim of the instruction cannot he realized 
unless the teaching is adapted to the respective needs and abilities 
of the individual learners. Of all public school teachers, a part- 
time teacher should possess an unusual humanistic touch. A large 
majority of these pupils have left school because they disliked it 
for one reason or another. It requires, therefore, on the part of 
the teacher a deft touch of adaptability to bring the pupils into a 
receptive frame of mind. It is often the case that the teacher must 
possess a spirit of play in addition to her teaching qualities. It is 
this spirit -which frequently helps to relieve any attitude of com- 
pulsion or feeling of drudgery in the school work. 

It is noted that greater care is being taken in selecting teachers 
for the part-time schools in most cities, especially where the diffi- 
culties in pro-viding adequate instruction are appreciated by the 
school oifieials. The extension and residence teacher-training 
classes are also reported to he doing much throughout nearly all of 
these states by helping teachers determine and organize suitable 
plans and lessons for their classes, and also by teaching them 
methods and devices for presenting these units most effectively and 
economically. 

Eeports from 108 Evening Vocational Schools 

In addition to the problems in meeting the needs and respecting 
the interests of these junior workers of continuation school age, we 
shall consider those problems of assisting the large number of 
more mature young persons and adults who have left the schools 
but whose education and training are quite inadequate for efficient 
service and possible promotion in their specific occupational pur- 
suits. As will be noted in Table VII, the most successful instruc- 
tion offered for these workers in 108 evening schools has resulted 
from proper organization of shop, laboratory, and related courses 
on the small-unit plan, and especially where these have been defi- 
nitely adapted to the immediate needs of the various individuals 
and groups. 
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Table VII. 


Questions on a Basis for Preliminary 
Reports on Evening Vocational 
Courses 

Brief Summary of 108 Reports 

1. How are the specific and immediate, 
needs of the various workers who 
can profit by evening instruction 
being determined and met? 

Approximately 88 percent of these 
courses attempt to keep the instruc- 
tion flexible by analysis, investiga- 
tion, co-operation, individual instruc- 
tion, and short-unit courses (usually 
from four to twelve weeks). 

2. Does the limited time available for 
vocational instruction in your eve- 
ning classes make it possible to 
teadi both the theory and practice 
of a complete trade? 

Over 96 percent of the schools are 
offering extension instruction in both 
theory and practice of the trades in 
which supplementary training is most 
needed. 

3. To what extent does your instruc- 
tion for productive wage earning 
help the learner to solve the actual 
problems he meets in his daily 
work? 

Nearly aU of the schools are pro- 
viding more or less successfully for 
upgrading workers (about 10 percent) 
by dealing with immediate and ad- 
vanced problems. 

4. Do your short-unit courses, which 
are organized to help the worker 
forward one step at a time, provide 
the best means for aiding him to 
master his chosen occupation? 

About 83 percent of the schools in- 
sist upon suitable short-unit courses 
as the most effective basis for evening 
school instruction. 

5. How do you determine the advisa- 
bility of offering a given subject 
by the short-unit-eourse plan in 
preference to the long-term-course 
plan? 

Nearly all agree that the needs and 
interests of the workers and the de- 
mand and nature of the trade usually 
determine this. 

6. What are some of the reasons which 
have frequently caused evening- 
school students to drop out of their 
respective classes? 

Those mentioned most frequently 
are '4ack of suitable instruction,*' 
‘‘lack of proper equipment," “over- 
crowding of classes," “working over- 
time," “period of sickness," 
“changes of work," etc. 


These reports indicate with varying amounts of emphasis that 
there are two distinct groups of trade workers from which the 
evening trainees are usually recruited: (1) a number of advanced 
workmen who need special training in related subjects, such as 
trade mathematics, trade drawing, and the like; (2) many helpers 
and assistants who have a limited background of practical experi- 
ence and who need to be taught further tool manipulation, methods 
of construction, etc. 

It is the purpose of the evening vocational school instruction 
to aid both groups of workers by giving those who are employed 
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in the industry, in so far as is possible, what they need in skill 
or knowledge, or both. In a few cases it was found that both of 
these groups of workers have not only been upgraded on the short- 
unit plan in the evening classes, but likewise have had trade ex- 
tension during the dull seasons by means of intensive all-day 
schedules. 

In some cities it is noted that evening school classes are less 
successful than in others. In more than a few cases classes have 
been closed for lack of students or for irregular attendance. This 
is found to result usually when the students do not get the type 
of instruction they desire. It may be due to several causes, the 
most frequent of which are “lack of suitable instruction,” “lack 
of proper equipment,” “over-crowding of classes,” and the like. 

Perhaps the reason which is responsible for more losses in eve- 
ning school attendance than any other is the failure to provide the 
proper kind of instruction. Too many schools assume that it is 
their business to dictate exactly what each student should and can 
take. Although the evening school students frequently misjudge 
their needs and often are unable to" plan their own upgrading pro- 
grams, it is recognized that the workers’ confidence, even in the 
short-unit courses, can be gained only by making the instruction 
obviously worth while to them. When this supplementary school 
work is once ‘sold’ to the trainees on the upgrading or supple- 
mentary extension basis, other needs will be made evident to aU 
concerned, and, as a result, satisfactory solutions wiU be provided 
as the occasions demand. 

It has proved to be useless to advertise classes in the various 
trades unless there is a sufSeient amount of equipment, as the 
evening school student often comes for the purpose of getting an 
opportunity to use equipment or materials which he does not have 
the privilege of working with in his daily employment. In ease 
he does not receive this desired instruction, he will soon become 
disinterested and may drop out of the evening class. 

Experience has demonstrated that all theory and class discussion 
for these students must be given from a practical point of view and 
presented in shop terms to be most effective. The instruction should 
usually be of such a character that the students can take tangible 
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knowledge or skill right back to their jobs and put it into practice. 
If for any reason it does not work out as presented in class, some 
schools report that the students are apt to become suspicious and 
may even lose confidence and quit immediately. On the other 
hand, where this is successfully done, it is found that a new interest 
exists, as the instructor has gained much added confidence from 
the individuals in his class. 

A large amount of individual instruction must be given. Of 
course, the instructors must be interested in the things that go 
to make up the daily lives of the students. Much has been accomp- 
lished in some eases, where the instructors have made it a point to 
show their interest by occasionally visiting the students to find out 
by first-hand observation just what their daily problems were. 

To measure the success of an evening school entirely by numbers 
is wrong. However, most of the evening students work all day, 
and the evening is their only time for self-improvement. Unless 
the class is limited to a number that will give each student a 
reasonable amount of individual instruction, some are certain to 
feel that their time is being wasted and consequently they will 
drop out of the evening classes. 

The most successful of these supplementary courses in the 108 
evening schools are those which not only emphasize the necessary 
technical skill and related knowledge, but also co-operate with 
employer and employees in order to stress the much needed 
adaptability and self -adjustment in each desirable industrial pur- 
suit. This co-operation has resulted in a greater development of 
thought-provoking problems in every division of the trades repre- 
sented. However, it unquestionably is being recognized more and 
more that production work in industrial occupations is becoming 
increasingly automatic for a large number of machine operators 
and semi-skilled workers. This is an important fact, as in our 
eagerness to safeguard the interests of these trainees, we should 
not accept opinions blindly, but should seek the truth in preference, 
whenever possible. At least 36 of these evening extension pro- 
grams are providing for continuous investigations and analyses 
to prevent the many possibilities of preconceived course building. 
These vocational surveys have also succeeded in keeping the in- 
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struction more flexible by ascertaining the actual demands and 
changes in both separate and closely allied occupational pursuits. 

General Conclusions 

The passage of the Smith-Hughes Act by Congress in February, 
1917, directed attention throughout the United States to the im- 
portance of vocational education. Since that time, there has been 
some opposition to the vocational industrial courses on the ground 
that they are not needed and that they are expensive. However, 
it would seem that the pupils who are going into industry have 
as much right to the training they require for their future voca- 
tions as do the pupils who are planning to enter business or pro- 
fessional occupations. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the United 
States Department o£ Commerce, has ably discussed and summar- 
ized this question with special reference to the opportunity and 
obligation of public school systems, as follows: 

''If vocational education is worth while, certainly as a nation we can 
afford the price of such education. Our only concern is to know that it is 
worth while. If it is, expenditure on account of such education is in the 
nature of an investment which will yield large dividends from year to year 
through the progressive increase of labor skiU and industrial efficiency. 

' ' We in this country believe that education in general pays for itself and 
is worth while, and if tliis is true of any sort of education, it is certainly true 
of vocational education — ^that it pays for itself. That is the 'acid test,' 
particularly of vocational education — ^that it shall pay for itself. If it does 
not, it is not vocational education at all. 

' ' Men of affairs the country over are being impressed with, the fact that 
the cost of training labor on the job is one of the great industrial costs, but 
they know that the cost of inefficiency and lack of training is very much 
greater, and that labor must be trained whatever the cost. If they or the 
community do not provide such training, they cannot compete with the 
foreign producer whose labor is vocationally trained at public expense, nor 
can we as a nation adequately supply our own needs for the product of labor, 
if we neglect to provide for the training of labor. 

"The cost of providing this training is just as properly a charge upon 
the public revenue as any other form of education. In the interests of labor 
itself such training cannot be devolved upon the employer. Organized labor 
is perfectly right in insisting that vocational education shall be under public 
supervision and control, so that the interests and welfare of the worker as 
well as of the employer will be taken fairly into account. The cost of such 
training certainly should not be put upon the individual worker unless we 
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are prepared to abandon our traditional policy of providing free education 
and equality of opportunity for our youth. We cannot in fairness continue 
to provide specialized education free to the few who propose to enter the pro- 
fessions, while denying education to the many for the commoner vocations. 

community must pay either for the cost of training labor or for the 
much greater cost of inefficiency of labor, and inefficiency of labor means 
inevitably general industrial and commercial inefficiency.^^ 

All of these reported findings witness to the fact that the 
efficiency of vocational industrial education depends largely upon 
the development of an effective system of co-ordination, paralleled 
with provisions for individual instruction and appropriate coun- 
selling for part-time, evening, and day school students. In order 
to be most successful, each type of vocational education and train- 
ing must provide a definite preliminary or supplementary program 
for each student, that will preferably lead by successive steps, 
through divisions of the trade, often to the status of a journeyman. 
The public schools are 'speeding up’ these processes by giving 
preliminary and supplementary technical knowledge and training 
in the manipulation of tools (hand and machine), the handling o£ 
materials, the reading of drawings, the using of trade terms, and 
the like. 

School preparation for skilled occupations should always he 
supplemented by definite instruction in the establishments, if the 
best results are to be had. While apprenticeship training, in its 
early form, has been almost entirely neglected during the recent 
years of our rapid industrial development, it is now a generally 
accepted fact that the employer cannot escape the cost, in time and 
money, necessary for systematic supplementary or apprenticeship 
training in the trades or occupations in question. 

Two concrete illustrations of this realization on the part of the 
employers are as foUows: 

Young men of the United States are not learning building trades, 
declares tbe annual report of the co mmit tee on labor of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, at their fourth annual convention. These trades 
are those of structural iron workers, plumbers, carpenters, painters, brick 
masons, roofers, plasterers, paper hangers, building laborers, and stone cutters. 

With the ^ception of the first three, the report stated, there were actually 
fewer workmen in 1920 than in 1910, and only the structural iron workers 
and the plumbers had kept pace in their increase with the population of the 
country. 
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The report named two causes for the decrease: ^^The cutting off of immi- 
gration by the World War, and later by restrictive immigration laws/^ and 
the second was the fact that young Americans were not learning the trades. 

The American Engineering Council, in making public a report of its 
committee on the elimination of waste in industry, with special reference to 
labor turnover, recently declared that ^^Tou^re fired and ^‘1 quit^^ cost 
metal trade fiLrms in this country $100,000,000 in one year. ‘‘Experts esti- 
mated the costs of labor turnover vary from $50 to $250 for each employe 
hired, trained, and separated,’^ the committee report stated. Am average 
figure of only $50 applied to 2,000,000 employes in the metal trades industry 
alone, means an average waste of $100,000,000 in this one industry. This 
committee recommended that employers study employment methods and reasons 
for quitting work. 

The success of the instruction for industrial education in these 
143 city programs has been reported somewhat in detail as to pur- 
pose, content, and method. As would be expected, the training and 
experience of the directors, teachers, and co-ordinators in charge, 
and the provisions for determining and imparting the skills and 
knowledge involved have usually been an excellent index to the 
quality of instruction. The co-ordinators are proving their worth 
quite generally by assisting teachers in connecting the activities of 
the school and the occupation, as well as the home and the com- 
munity in several cities. The nature of co-ordinators’ positions 
allows them to aid the school officials and teachers in maintaining 
instruction which reflects the requirements made upon workers 
and prospective wage-earners. They also are able to inform the 
employers of the educational opportunities which are and can be 
provided by the school system, with their co-operation. 

While it is encouraging to note these marked improvements in 
methods and procedure, it certainly would be unwise at this time 
to consider any promising program as more than tentative. These 
varied, but effective outcomes of the past few years should point 
the way for further experimentation, which is certain to make 
possible even more reliable comparisons and measurements. Never- 
theless, the suggestive reports in the following chapters should 
challenge all concerned to study their local programs with the con- 
scientious desire of improving the opportunities which now exist 
in each unit or course designed as a means of industrial or part- 
time education. 




CHAPTER II 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Howard Bkiggs 

Director of Vocational Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


This is not an obituary. This statement is made because many 
of my friends of the academic school predict a renaissance of all 
things classical. They are right ; it is greatly needed. Vocational 
education must also undergo a renaissance, but it must not be 
eliminated in the process — it must be strengthened and broadened 
and given more tangible objectives. 

A professor of mathematics in a classical college recently 
stated with much satisfaction that the theory of formal discipline 
had come back into its own, and that the time was coming when 
every teacher of algebra in the high schools would be required to 
take a course in calculus before teaching algebra. Owing to my 
ignorance, I made the faux pas of requesting information relative 
to the practical value involved and was informed that, in the first 
place, no one could be considered ‘educated,^ in the cultural sense, 
until he had undergone the mental gymnastics involved in mastering 
the aforesaid subject, and secondly, that a teacher never could 
appreciate the true value of zero until she had studied calculus. 
As I look back upon the period during which I struggled with 
calculus, I believe that he is right in regard to the latter part of 
his theorem. I say theorem, advisedly— attaching, of course, 
the Q. E, D. ! 

Without a question we are undergoing a period of retrench- 
ment in educational expenditures. All subjects vocational have 
been constantly questioned by the academic group and we have 
made enough blunders to offer every opportunity for a good 
'come back.^ As I read through many clippings of vocational edu- 
cation collected since 1909, and peruse the many rash and impossible 
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claims made relative to its efficacy as a sovereign panacea for the 
lesser I.Q.’s in the public schools, and review my early teaching 
experiences during which I vainly attempted to apply good 
pedagogical principles to inanimate matter, I decide that we have 
been strong in publicity but weak in analysis and that we should 
apply the principles of trade analysis to objectives as well as. 
content. 

Recent articles of the “Iron Man,” Arthur Pound, type, and 
the fall of our early vocational education inspiration, Germany, 
have been hailed by some persons as a final proof that the old idea 
was right after all, and that the old, so-called cultural education, 
dating from the monastic period, was vindicated. Shall we ever 
get down to a rational basis ? 

Educators are sometimes inclined to follow an educational 
pendulum, one end of the swing being vocational and the other 
classical. There should be a point of equilibrium in the swing and 
national welfare demands that we find it. 

As vocational educators, we fail to see beyond the utilitarian 
objectives, and the classical school takes the attitude of the negro,' 
who, after leaving home and attending school for several years, 
came back to his home town. 

“Is yo’ got your education, Mose?” asked his mammy. 

“I sho’ is,” said Mose. “What’s mo’, I’se got culture.” 

“What am that?” said his mammy. 

Mose hesitated for a considerable period and then answered, 
“Cultxrre? H’m, dat’s sumptin’ what I’se got and you ain’t.” 

Culture should be included in the education of every worker, 
but it should not be spelled with a ‘K’ and it wiU never be exactly 
the same thing for any two people. The man who is happy in his 
work, who has had that education which enables him to appreciate 
and enjoy the beauty of a finely designed piece of mechanism, even 
though it weighs many tons and is covered with grease and dirt, 
who enjoys his daily relations vsuth his feUow men, who can visualize 
parts in their relations with the whole, who can impart his satisfac- 
tion to others, who can with pleasure interpret the environment 
in which he lives, moves, and has his being, both at work, on the 
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street and at home, is cultured, even though he appreciates not the 
significance ot “zero.” 

I recently heard the statement that Germany’s fall was due to 
her intensive vocational education policy and that she now had 
turned to the study of social relations. The truth of the matter 
is that no other nation could have so long withstood the siege of 
the combined armies of the world, and that Germany is still carry- 
ing on her program of vocational education, hut that she has realized 
that the element of social relations is of equal importance to the 
strictly utilitarian phase of her educational program. 

We have a part-time, apprentice bricklayers’ class in Cleve- 
land. Is there culture in bricklaying? We believe that we have 
foxmd it through watching these boys at work. For example, a 
new building has significance to me now. I feel a little thrfil of 
elation when I recognize a Flemish bond, whmi the coloring of 
tapestry brick is well matched, when the construction is well done, 
and I know that these boys are obtaining a culture in their own 
life occupation which will mean as much to them in their lives as 
“zero” does to my mathematical friend in his environment, but 
we should not make the latter gentleman learn how to match brick 
nor should we require the bricklayer to learn the value of “zero.” 
Both forms of culture are necessary to our national welfare and 
for the growth of our civilization. 

We must have bricklayers, and some men, by capacity, apti- 
tudes, and interests, will become bricklayers. An education which 
will make the bricklayer feel that culture is something that the 
other feUow has, and that it is something that he is unable to get, 
will never cause a social unity and a happy nation. 

Relative to tiie age of the “Iron Man,” one feels that many 
truths are uncovered by Arthur Pound. We who have been en- 
gaged in attempting the education of tradesmen have found these 
things out long ago. 

A large percentage of our shop jobs require but a TniniinTmi of 
intelligence and may be mastered in a comparatively short time. 
The Ttifl chiTift does the rest. But who constructs this wonderful 
piece of mechanism and how frequently must it be renewed? Its 
very existence has eliminated the possibility of educating skilled 
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tradesinen through the medium of the shop itself and yet the con- 
struction and replacement of these wonderful mechanisms require 
a large corps of skilled mechanics. 

Our schools, then, are faced with this problem : A large group 
of boys with low I.Q.’s entering jobs requiring the minimum of 
vocational preparation, and a smaller group of pupils entering 
jobs requiring high aptitudes and capacity and considerable trade- 
preparatory training which cannot be obtained in the industry 
itself except in eases where corporations maintain training schools. 

There are three mediums offered by the Smith-Hughes Law for 
the solution of this problem : the day trade school, the part-time 
school, and the evening trade extension school. At present, we are 
decidedly enthusiastic over the second method and, like the burned 
child, avoid the first. The third form of vocational education has 
never caused any embarrassment; hence we are content to allow 
it to continue as it is. 

What is the objective of the all-day school? — The preparation 
of boys and girls, fourteen years of age and over, for definite life 
vocations. 

I shall briefly state the cause of the “burns'’ which we have 
suffered, but which have not been severe enough entirely to dis- 
courage many of us concerning the possibilities of the all-day trade 
school. It is believed that this form of education has a legitimate 
place if administered correctly and if given an opportunity for 
natural growth rather than attempting to plant it in a rock pile 
and water it with mistakes. Following is a list of what I consider 
to be the chief causes of the failure of some all-day trade schools 
in the past: 

1. Adequate surveys followed by careful analysis for the deter- 
mination of definite objectives were not made preceding the 
organization of schools of this type. 

2. The schools have been made a dumping ground for failures in 
the academic schools and also for incorrigibles. 

3. Proper working contacts have not been made with the labor 
organizations and with the employers. 

4. Pupils have entered without proper guidance that should have 
come through vocational information and pre-vocational shop 
work in the junior high school. 
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5. Effective placement activities have not been organized. 

6. Pupils have entered too young to profit by the content offered 
and too young for placement upon the completion of the school 
work. 

7. Too big a ‘show’ of productive work has been attempted, neg- 
lecting the necessity of every boy’s learning every fundamental 
trade operation. 

8. There has been too much narrowness in our course content, 
with neglect of the avoeational element in the worker’s life. 

9. Industry has not co-operated with the school until labor troubles 
developed, and then has attempted to exploit the all-day school 
to the detriment of the pupil. 

Relative to Point 1, the question, of course, arises concerning 
objectives. Should we include local trades only, or utilize accepted 
trades common to the country ? 

This in turn influences Point 5. Unless we educate for trades 
common to the community, placement becomes impossible. There- 
fore, it seems to me that both factors must be considered — ^local 
placement opportunities and the possibility of placement in other 
parts of the country in the same trade. 

In answer to Point 2, the academic school man throws up Hs 
hands and cries: “What shall we do with the defectives, if they 
cannot learn a trade?’’ In answer to this I would suggest that 
special classes, including training in hand work, be operated for 
the defectives, which will enable them eventually to enter “one- 
operation jobs” in various trades as the economic demand arises, 
but I would call attention to the fact that a mental defective never 
has, and never will, become a skilled tradesman. We are creating 
a false, ‘white shirt,’ social attitude by creating the impression that 
only the defectives should enter trades occupations. This group 
wiU eventually leave school, enter industry, and operate machines 
built and maintained by the boys with greater capacities who have 
been trained in trade-preparatory classes. The retarded boy should 
be so trained that he will be able to go from job to job in various 
shops as the national need arises, and that he will be happy in 
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■working up to the limit of his capacity, if given an educational 
content which he can assimilate in school and utilize in life. 

If the all-day trade school is limited to the smaller group men- 
tally qualified to enter the skilled trades, Point 3 -will take care of 
itself. Your employer and your labor organization ■will never sym- 
pathize with a school which has for its objective the fiooding of 
the trades with a group whose mental capacity is so low that the 
academic school has given it up as hopeless. 

Point 4 — lack of suitable earlier guidance — cannot be empha- 
sized too much. No child should enter a trade-preparatory course 
until he has made a careful study of all vocations, considered their 
opportunities, and interpreted his own interests, aptitudes, and 
capacities in terms of the various vocations through manual ex- 
pression in the pre-vocational courses of the junior high school. 

Point 5. Placement activities should be considered a vital 
factor of the situation. A boy who has received two years’ train- 
ing m machine shop practice, and who is found, two years later, 
working as a grocery clerk, certainly is a glaring advertisement of 
either misdirected education or a lack of interest upon the part of 
the school in marketing its product efficiently. The truth of the 
matter is that so many pupils of low mental caliber had been forced 
into the trade school that there was no market for the product of 
that quality. 

Point 6. Several skilled trades do not desire to accept boys 
under eighteen years of age. Experience has proved that two 
years is a desirable period for trade-preparatory instruction. 
Hence, it may not be desirable that pupils should enter the trade 
school until they are sixteen or until they have finished the junior- 
high-sehool pre-vocational courses. Over-age boys, provided their 
mentality is normal, should be accepted, but not defectives. The 
average boy who has too low a mentality to pass at least the junior- 
high-sehool requirements wifi, never make a skilled tradesman. 

Point 7. Productive work should offer instruction in shop 
methods, develop creative ability hi designing methods, teach co- 
operation and social relations, but should not be carried to the point 
where the product is the diief objective. We should rather analyze 
and check a teaching content through some form of block operation 
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card in order that every boy should have contact with every funda- 
mental operation involved in the trade. 

Point 8. The utilitarian aspect of the trade school content 
should not be carried to the point where the avocational phase of 
the worker's life is entirely neglected. He should have a knowledge 
of social and economic values and should develop capacities of 
appreciation. The tradesman, for instance, should learn to read and 
enjoy good books — and I do not mean by good books Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales in Old English. (I wonder how thick the dust 
is upon books of this nature in the public libraries, in spite of the 
fact that practically all high-school graduates have been exposed to 
their contents.) 

In regard to Point 9, the employer should be approached con- 
sistently and persistently by the school before he approaches the 
school with some impossible proposal. We have found that the 
employers' association can and will co-operate with labor organiza- 
tions to the benefit of all-day trade schools if aU parties are ap- 
proached at the right time. Without this co-operation the school 
is ‘^between the devil and the deep sea." 

In regard to the part-time school, it is believed that wonderful 
opportunities are offered for the education of the boys and girls 
already employed in industry. We are enabled through this medium 
to develop the pupil who has high capacities, but who has been 
forced by economic pressure to enter industry. Through trade 
extension teaching content we may elevate him from the limita- 
tions of the 'one-operation job' to the opportunity for employment 
in a skilled trade. 

The boy of lower mentality, who never will get beyond the 'one- 
operation job,' may be trained 'horizontally' rather than 'verti- 
cally;' that is, in place of attempting to teach him the content 
which his limited capacities prevent him from ever mastering, we 
can extend the content upon the horizontal plane to cover a broader 
field of the jobs requiring only the simple operations, so that he 
may always find employment, irrespective of the intensive seasonal 
demands of certain industries. 

Both groups may be developed socially and given the avoca- 
tional background for that happiness and appreciation of the things 
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Tvith wMch they must work and by which they will be surrounded, 
according to each individuars capacities and aptitudes. 

Compulsory part-time work was discouraging in that we had 
all of the 'dregs’ as well as the better material. In many cases it 
seems impossible to do anything for the pupil and yet, the fact 
that we can do so much for so many, possibly warrants compulsory 
attendance upon the part of all. Indeed, I am confident that, no 
matter how poor or how negative may be the attitude of the ma- 
terial brought in, we shall be able to do at least a little towards 
forming a better social attitude, although it may not be immedi- 
ately manifest. 

Part-time education becomes almost an individual matter and 
for this very reason is difficult to administer. But, given the 
exceptional teacher and small enough groups, its possibilities are 
unlimited, and the larger the city, the greater the opportunity for 
the division of groups into units large enough for economical ad- 
ministration and for an education best adapted to the needs of the 
individual. 

The evening trade extension classes have made good from the 
start. I believe that it is a wise national policy to enable our adult 
craftsmen to come back to school and to perfect themselves in that 
phase of their life vocations in which they lack sufficient training. 

The objection is raised that no provision is made for the man 
without a trade. Adequate trade-preparatory courses will elimi- 
nate this problem eventually. For the present, the question arises : 
"Is it possible to teach an entire trade through evening class in- 
struction? Can a teacher efficiently instruct a mixed group of 
beginners in trades?” As our funds are limited, is it not wiser to 
utilize them in educating the few best equipped to profit by the 
instruction? This does not prevent communities from independ- 
ently establishing trade-preparatory classes, if they so desire, nor 
does it prevent corporation schools from operating their own ap- 
prentice training classes. 

In conclusion, may I state my hope for a renaissance in all 
matters educational, my hope that we may all eventually become 
broad enough to demand neither that every one appreciate "zero” 
nor that anyone be given an education so narrow that it will limit 
him to a knowledge of things utilitarian only? 
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The Need for Directed Learning 

In the acquisition of any kind of skill there are two opposite 
ways of proceeding. According to the one, the learner makes random, 
undirected attempts, most of which are unsuccessful. As the num- 
ber of trials increases, however, the unsuccessful movements de- 
crease in number and the successful ones come more quickly until 
finally the learner acquires the desired skill. This method is usually 
called ‘ trial and error. ’ It is possibly best illustrated by the way 
in which animals learn the tricks which we see them perform. 

According to the other method, the learner makes no blind 
fumbling movements, but follows a procedure which has been laid 
down by some one who has already mastered the skill. This we may 
call ‘ directed learning. ’ It is typified by much of the learning that 
goes on in school, especially the forms of human learning where 
reason and free ideas play an important part. 

^The writer desires to acknowledge the excellent assistance rendered by 
a number of persons who, at the request of the editor, gave their views re- 
garding the subject under consideration. Owing to limitation of space, these 
contributions could not be presented in their entirety. They have been in- 
corporated, however, in such a way as to make the article an authentic repre- 
sentation of the best opinions and practices in the field. Specific acknowledg- 
ments are scrupulously made in the body of the text, and copious references 
to the publications of these individuals are made in the references that close 
the chapter. By way of further acknowledgment the writer desires publicly 
to thank the following persons for their kind responses to the chairman ^s re- 
quest for their views: Clyde A. Bowman, Director of Industrial Arts School, 
The Stout Institute; Werrett W. Charters, Director of Bureau of Co-opera- 
tive Researeli, University of Pittsburgh; Dayton S. Hawkins, D^ector, and 
Merritt W. Haynes, Assistant Director, Department of Education, Umted 
Typothetae of America; Emily G. Palmer, Special Agent for Trainmg I^art- 
Time Teachers, University of California; Robert W. Selvidge, Professor of 
Industrial Education, University of Missouri. 
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In a good deal of everyday learning the trial-and-error method 
predominates; as, for example, in a child’s acquisition of skill in 
cratvling, and co-ordinating hand and eye. In the learning that 
takes place in school, however, is to be found more directed learn- 
ing. At least, such is the intent of education. For the trial-and- 
error method is wasteful. We need not spend time arguing the 
truth of tHs statement. Educators generally accept it, and are 
directing their energies to the elimination of waste. In spite, how- 
ever, of their earnest efforts, extended over a period as long as 
man’s civilization, there still exists in schools a great amount of 
wasteful trial-and-error learning. Especially is this true of the 
so-called ‘vocational subjects.’ 

One reason for this is that these subjects have been added to 
the curriculum so recently that adequate methods of teaching them 
have not yet been evolved. Another reason is that they are per- 
haps more complex, in the sense that they involve a greater diversity 
of co-ordinations than the more strictly academic subjects. They 
are psycho-motor, involving co-ordinations between hand and brain ; 
between what the psychologist calls “idea-systems” and “motor 
systems.” And between hand and hand, and idea and idea. Think 
how many parts of the body must be co-ordinated in such an 
activity as typewriting: trunk muscles, arm-hand-finger- and eye- 
musdes. And think of the things that must be retained in mind 
and reduced to automaticity : location of keys on the keyboard; 
the mechanism of the machine ; spelling, punctuation, and the like. 

Analysis a Preliminary to Effective Instruction 

Because of these facts, teachers of vocational subjects need to 
take especially vigorous measures to make their instruction a mat- 
ter of directed, rather than undirected learning. In making' the 
transformation the first step they must take is to analyze the work 
as it is performed by an expert worker and specify its components. 
The second step is to analyze what a learner must do in acquiring 
the necessary sMU. Only after taking these steps can a rational 
method of directed learning be developed. 
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Definitions of Job Analysis 

This process is roughly called ‘job analysis.’ A number of 
attempts have been made to give a formal definition of the term. 
As many as ten definitions are quoted by Strong and Uhrbrock 
(16, p. 21, 22) .2 Perhaps as serviceable a definition as any is: “Job 
analysis is a process of dissecting a job and describing its component 
elements.” (1) 

CtrEBicuLUM Building Only One End of Job Analysis 

It should be remarked that job analysis may have other aims 
besides that of vocational curriculum building. It may be carried 
on from the standpoint of the efficiency engineer,' desirous of im- 
proving methods of work and increasing efficiency; from the stand- 
point of the emplo 3 mient manager and vocational counsdlor de- 
sirous of listing the requirements of a job.® As colored by these 
various ends, the attempts at job analysis have gone under several 
names — ^‘vocational analysis,’ ‘trade analysis,’ ‘occupational analy- 
sis,’ ‘job analysis.’ The first two refer to analysis of a profession 
or a trade ; the third, to analysis of a specialized occupation within 
a profession or a trade ; the fourth, to analysis of a particular op- 
eration within an occupation. The distinctions may be Ulustrated 
by eaUing the profession of physician, a ‘vocation;’ that of eye- 
specialist (oculist), an ‘occupation;’ and that of dilating the pupil 
of the eye, a ‘job.’ Again, the machinist’s trade is a ‘vocation;’ 
lathe operating an ‘occupation;’ cutting a three-eighth inch shaft 
a ‘job.’ 

The distinctions between these kinds of analysis have not been 
carefully observed; the term ‘job analysis,’ since achieving its 
war-time popularity through the activities of the Personnd Division 
of the army has been quite indiscriminately applied to the analysis 
of professions and trades and the jobs which they involve. 

•Numbers in parentheses refer to the references at the end of this chapter. 

•Though it has been properly suggested by Scott and Clothier (13) that 
this latter would best be called 'occupationtJ description,’ the name ‘job 
analysis’ is still often applied to it. For a list of other ends for which job 
analysis may be made, see Strong and Uhrbrock (16) and Kitson (10). 
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Neither have the distinctions been clearly made between the dif- 
ferent ends of job analysis. From one point of view it is held 
that there is no difference in the ends for which the analysis is 
made. Analysis is analysis, and the same procedure must be fol- 
lowed, regardless of the end to which the results are to be applied. 
This point of view is used to justify those who use the term ‘job 
analysis’ indiscriminately. 

In point of fact, however, as it is generally practised, job 
analysis is employed for but one purpose at a time, and the best 
results are probably secured, at least in this embryonic stage of 
job analysis, if the exact purpose of the analysis be kept in mind 
while it is being made. In harmony with this statement it should 
be made very clear that the analysis herein considered is that which 
is made for the specific purpose of arranging courses of study in 
the occupations. 

Steps in Job Analysis 

It is generally agreed by those who undertake job analysis for 
the purpose of vocational curriculum building that the following 
steps must be taken; (1) List general facts concerning the job, 
such as length of learning period, special health risks, entrance re- 
quirements, etc. (2) Name and describe the duties inherent in 
the job, both regular and occasional. (3) Set down the knowledge 
required to do the job. (4) Set down the supplementary and re- 
lated knowledge to be desired. (5) State the promotional possi- 
bilities. 

Division into Units 

A slightly different formulation of the steps to be taken has been 
advocated by some investigators, according to which an occupa- 
tion is divided into main divisions called ‘Groups;’ each Group 
into ‘Units;’ and each Unit into ‘Lessons.’ 

It will be noted that the former of these methods seeks to list 
aE the jobs involved in the occupation, while the second seeks rather 
to describe the operations of the occupation in various combina- 
tions. Accordiug to Selvidge (14, pp. 25, 26) : 

“Very few trades can bo analyzed on the basis of jobs. It is not prac- 
ticable to list all the jobs that may occur in a skilled trade. E^en if it were 
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possible to do so, it would be necessary to analyze each job into the processes 
involved in doing it, in order to teach the job. Since every conceivable job 
is made up of the operations of the trade, in various combinations, the simplest 
method of procedure is to analyze the trade for the operations involved and 
use this analysis as the basis of analyzing and teaching any job that may 
arise. This trade analysis is in reality the basis of all job analysis. No job 
can be analyzed except in terms of the operations of the trade or vocation. 

''It is not necessary to list the unskilled or low skilled operations at all, 
as they can be performed by any person of ordinary intelligence with little 
or no instruction or practise. 

According to this view, too, it is not necessary, in miking tJie 
analysis, to list the jobs in any particular order, especially in order 
of their difficulty, for “it is safe to say that in ease of more than 
half the operations of a trade it is impossible to determine which 
operation is the most difficult to perform. It is also true that an 
operation might be difficult for one person and easy for another. 
In practise the easy and difficult come together.” 

An attempt to reconcile the differences of opinion regarding the 
listing of operations and their arrangement for teaching has been 
recently made by MacDonald (12). The writer ventures to pro- 
pose that a psychological analysis of the process of learning a trade 
or job, carried on with rigid scientific technique, will reveal what 
is in the majority of eases the best order in which the separate 
operations should be presented to the learner. 

Who Makes the Analysis? 

The co-operation of several classes of persons is needed in mak- 
ing the analysis. (1) Workers in the occupation are indispensa- 
ble. Their interest must be secured and their willingness to sub- 
mit to observation and interrogation. (2) An investigator is also 
necessary who has had considerable scientific training, preferably 
training in engineering (at least for analysis of the mechanical 
trades) and psychology. Such equipment on the part of the in- 
vestigator is, of course, too much to hope for at the present time. 
Some persons do not see the need for it at all. Strong and Uhr- 
brock, however, are quite ready to demand it, averring, “the job 
analyst should be a psychologist of no mean order” (16, p. 29). 
Surely, as job analysis takes on more exactness and reliability, it 
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■will require all the rigidity which a scientific training can bring 
to the ■work. It is also pointed out that the investigator upon -whom 
falls the main responsibility of the analysis should have considera- 
ble ability as a salesman, for he must convert all concerned to a 
belief in job analysis. He should be capable of meeting easily and 
intelligently men of all stations — executives as well as manual work- 
ers. (3) Finally, the services of a teacher are necessary, one who 
has had wide experience in teaching the so-called vocational subjects 
to the class of persons who are going to undertake the subject be- 
ing analyzed. 

The Method oe PRocEDtraE 

The first thing the analyst must do is to make contact ■with per- 
sons doing the work. This, as was just said, requires great tact 
and adaptability. The analyst must sell the idea to executives and 
workers. Having done this, he has next to observe the work in a 
large way in order to see its broad outlines and its relation to other 
jobs. The analyst observes the operations involved and lists them 
just as they come. This first list should then be re^vised by a 
‘check.’ Indeed a number of revisions will be necessary. These 
■will be based on repeated interviews with workmen, foremen, and 
other executives. One ad^rantage in using a number of persons 
for purposes of verification is that one person ■will think of details 
whidi another one forgets to mention. Another reason is that cer- 
tain occupations are rather poorly standardized. Different prac- 
tices prevail among different workers and different shops; in 
particular is the terminology likely to be confusing under such cir- 
cumstances. Hence, the reason for interviewing a number of per- 
sons in order to make a correct picture of the occupation. 

It is recommended that an interval of several days elapse be- 
tween observations and re-checks. This will allow new phases of 
the work to occur to both worker and investigator, which may be 
jotted do^wn as they come to mind and later compiled in order. 

Some analysts report that they get best results when they actu- 
ally take a hand in the work themselves and thus experience the 
‘feel’ of it. 

Care is usually taken to secure the blanks and forms used on 
the job. 
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A. List Essential Information 

This procedure refers chiefly to the analysis of the physical 
operations involved in the work. Another phase, equally impor- 
tant, is to catalog the information required. Theoretically, an analy- 
sis which aims to furnish material for a complete curriculum should 
list all the facts that are necessary to the effective performance of 
the job. It might be interposed here that, if the vocational cur- 
riculum were to contain merely these bare essentials, it would de- 
generate into a most crassly materialistic and narrow kind of edu- 
cation — one which, if never broadened, would doom its victim for- 
ever to a treadmill of the same routine. Second thought would 
surely condemn such a literal carrying out of this principle. Surely, 
the curriculum should provide knowledge which will enable the 
one being trained to advance beyond his immediate job and to 
progress as years go on. I 

B. Note Belated Emowledge 

In order partly to overcome this narrow conception, analysts 
are advising that note be made of related knowledge, not absolutely 
necessary to the performance of the work, but nevertheless desira- 
ble. It is to be hoped that as the real force of this is seen, it may 
have a strong influence on vocational education in general. An 
excellent example, showing how adherence to this principle works, 
is furnished by the results of the analyses of printing carried on by 
the United Typothetae of America (18) and by investigators at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology (16). The curricula finally 
worked out call for the teaching of ^related subjects,' such as Amer- 
ican, Social and Industrial History, Health and Safety for Printers, 
Design for Printers, Cost Accounting, Advertising, Banking and 
Credit, Chemistry, Physics, and Psychology. All these subjects, it 
is easily seen, are related to printing and, while not essential, still 
are extremely desirable to make an enlightened workman, and es- 
pecially a type of workman who can be promoted to an executive 
position. 

C. Prepare Definite Written Instructions 

After the analysis is made, the operations should be reduced to 
written form and presented step by step as the learner is to per- 
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form them. This written instruction is called the ‘operation sheet.' 
Here is the place where the operations, or units, should he taken 
from the analyst and re-arranged in the order in which they should 
be taught. In illustration, we quote a concise description furnished 
by Haynes: 

lessons [of the Typothetae course ( 18 )] are not arranged on the 
basis of time, but on the basis of teaching a definite job or idea ; some lessons 
may take fifteen minutes and others from eight to ten hours. Each lesson sheet 
is printed separately and is intended to be self -teaching as far as possible. 
It gives to the student the necessary information concerning the job which he 
is about to perform, then it prescribes definitely his shop practice in a series 
of carefully graded exercises. At the end of each lesson is a list of questions 
calculated to prompt him in reasoning out the 'why^ of the work which he 
has performed, as well as to test his mastery of the facts stated in the lesson 
text. The answers to these questions he is to write out in his notebook. Finally, 
with most lessons there are given a few references for further reading and 
study if the student is inclined or has been stimulated to go deeper into the 
subject. 

From the use of instruction sheets prepared and used in this manner cer- 
tain advantages are expected: the work of the instructor will be systematized 
and much confusion eliminated, the time of both students and instructor wiU 
be conserved. Each apprentice or student may progress individually as fast 
as he is capable of going without keeping the pace of the whole class; the 
student receives training in following out written directions, a thing he will 
have to do in his later vocational life. He is also trained to think and act 
independently without relpng too much on the instructor.'^ 

An advantageous auxiliary to the written instruction may be 
found in the graphic layout advocated by Bowman (4). Since we 
are limiting this discussion strictly to job analysis, however, we 
shall not dwell longer upon the preparation of instruction sheets. 

Analysis fob Ctjbmcultjm Building in Dipfekent Situations 

It is generally agreed that the lessons evolved from the analysis 
must be flexible, so that in any given course of instruction, units 
or even groups, may be omitted, added to, or interchanged. In 
giving instructions to apprentices on a job it might be that certain 
elements evolved from the analysis could be eliminated as topics of 
formal instruction. In part-time schools similar elisions might be 
desirable. In ease a worker wished to receive training for a posi- 
tion above the one he is now occupying, the pertinent elements 
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might be chosen from the results of the analysis and concentrated 
on. In Hry-out’ courses, where only a representative sample of 
work in a trade is to be taught, the appropriate section can be 
lifted out from among the units disclosed by the analysis. Other 
variations in the uses of the results of the analysis may be intro- 
duced according as the curriculum is being constructed for junior 
high schools, senior high schools, or vocational schools. 

Analysis of Simple and Complex Occupations 

As at first conceived as a preliminary to vocational curriculum 
building, job analysis was thought of almost exclusively in connec- 
tion with the so-called ^ trades^ (manual). Even yet, it is thought 
of by many persons only in this coimeetion. There is coming to 
be realized, however, a growing feeling that the technique of job 
analysis may be applied with equal benefits to the so-called ‘higher 
occupations,’ perhaps even to the ‘professions’ (15). Very little 
application has so far been made of job analysis in these more com- 
plex occupational fields. Such applications as have been made 
here have been directed chiefly towards drawing up job specifica- 
tions for use in personnel management, rather than for arranging 
courses of instruction. Nevertheless, the idea of thus employing 
analysis as the basis of a curriculum for education in the profes- 
sions is a fruitful one and will undoubtedly receive attention. 

In analyzing complex occupations there are several difficulties 
not met with so pressingly in the more simple manual occupations. 
In the machinist’s trade, for example, there is one phase that re- 
mains stable — ^the physical materials. With such an occupation as 
selling, however, the materials are not physical ; they are human 
beings, much more variable than inert matter. Still, even in such 
fields, if an ingenious psychological technique be employed, much 
can be accomplished. Charters reports the analysis of the job of 
secretary into 861 duties; an investigation among 715 secretaries 
disclosed the relative frequency with which each of the 861 duties 
occurred. 

In discriminating between analysis of duties and analysis of 
difficulties, Charters observes that the former resist analysis more 
stoutly than the latter. In analyzing the work of an executive who 
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handles men, it is difficult to set down exactly what the executive 
does; so many of his actions are semi-conscious and hardly re- 
ducible to rules. But the questions: Where do executives fail in 
handling men?”, and: ^^WTiat are the differences between a good 
and a poor executive?” are more easily answered. Thus 59 diffi- 
ctilties were encountered by salespersons in department stores. 
These go a great way toward jdelding items for the curriculum. 
Charters observes; “A difficulty analysis condenses the topics of 
instruction to their minimal essentials because the difficulties are 
always less than the duties, except where every duty is difficult.” 

A Course in The Setting Arranged After Job Analysis 

In order to illustrate concisely in a specific trade the applica- 
tion of the methods so far described, a description wdU be given of 
the way in which a course in tile setting was arranged. This de- 
scription is kindly furnished by Mr. Hawkins. 

assist in tlie solution of the problem of training apprentices in the 
tile setting trade, the Associated Tile Manufacturers have prepared a basic 
course in tile setting. It consists of both shop work and related study. The 
shop work is arranged in a series of tile setting jobs. Complete instructions 
are printed separately for each job, thus providing for the student a series 
of individual lesson sheets completely iUustrated with pictures and drawings. 
The jobs have been determined through a careful analysis of the trade and 
have been arranged in the order of their learning difficulty. The related tech- 
nical study is based on the shop work and directly related to it. The plan 
of the course is to give experiences to which theory and technical information 
will be related. 

To meet the needs of practical tile setters who have little or no experi- 
ence in teaching, an Instruetor^s Guide has been prepared. It includes a 
discussion of what to teach, how to teach, instructional devices, the lesson, 
interest, grading students, and specific suggestions concerning each job in the 
course. 

An analysis of the trade was made by consultation with a number of 
experienced tile setters and tile contractors who were previously tile setters. 
After the trade had been analyzed into a series of work jobs, these jobs were 
arranged in the order of their learning difficulty. For the basic course to be 
used in pre-employment training, those jobs were selected which formed the 
basis of most of the average run of work in the industry. The text material 
for this basic course was prepared in the following manner. 

An experienced tile setter and a man familiar with the industry, inex- 
perienced in tile setting, but able to express himself in dear, forceful English, 
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were selected to assist the Director of Education in the preparation of this 
material. The tile setter first described the job, and directions for perform- 
ing the job were then written out. The tile setter then performed the job 
and the text was corrected through observation of his work. The man who had 
written the text of the lesson then took his own text and worked it out under 
the observation of the tile setter, corrections being made where the directions 
were faulty or insufficient. This process was followed throughout the prepara- 
tion of the course, involving the following steps: (1) Description of the job 
by the tile setter; (2) Performance of the job by the tile setter; (3) Per- 
formance of the job by an inexperienced man under the direction of the tile 
setter. 

After the lessons had been prepared, the material was submitted to a 
group of experienced tile setters for corrections and suggestions. A group of 
seventeen apprentices were then selected from severs! different cities and sent 
to Dunwoody Institute for a three months^ intensive course, using the basic 
lessons as their text material for both shop and related work. The tile setter 
and the instructor who worked out these lessons were in charge of the in- 
struction, and the directions and descriptions were revised as the experience 
of the class showed revision to be necessary. This class was conducted for 
the purpose of tr^dng out the course. Copies of the course are now available 
for instruction purposes. (Address, The Associated Tile Manufacturers, Beaver 
Falls, Pa.)’' 

Technique of Experimental Psychology in the Service 
OF Job Analysis 

The next step to take after making these practical analyses is 
to make the analysis more intensive, to state in still smaller units 
what the learner of a given trade must learn, and how he had best 
learn it. This has been recognized to be a psychological inquiry, 
and to its prosecution the energies of psychologists have been 
invoked. 

This undertaking must be marked by the employment of the 
most rigid scientific method. That is, psychology, in attacking 
job analysis, must employ the experimental method characteristic 
of all science: to state its problem very clearly; to arrange con- 
ditions so as to deal with but one thing at a time ; to observe this 
one thing a number of times ; to record what is observed, so far as 
possible, in quantitative terms; to tabulate all figures in orderly 
array so that they may be readily perceived and understood; on 
the basis of these results, to draw conclusions. 
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As for mstrnments and apparatus, they will vary with the 
problem. Some may be elaborate, others as simple as a stop-watch 
or a slide-rule. Measurement is our aim, and the simpler we keep 
our tools of measurement, the more likely we are to use them 
successfully. 


A. Scientific Analysis of Typewriting 

One who desires to make such psj’-chological analysis of a trade 
or job to-day will not be traversing wholly unbroken ground. For, 
more than twenty-five years ago, certain far-sighted psychologists 
set up sign-posts. As long ago as 1893, long before the term ‘voca- 
tional education’ came into its present popularity, Bryan and 
Harter conceived the idea of investigating the psychological pro- 
cesses involved in learning telegraphy. Following the scientific 
procedure just formulated, they discovered the rates of receiving 
and sending that could be attained at the end of four, eight, six- 
teen, etc., weeks; the places where the greatest difficulties occur 
and the causes of some of these difficulties (5). About ten years 
later Book made a similar study of the acquisition of skill in type- 
writing (2). Wells, in 1916, studied the psychological factors that 
enter into the work of a finished typist (19). Since these studies 
in the field of t3q)eAvriting illustrate so well the scientific method 
that must be followed in applying psychology to the work of job 
analysis, some of their results will be briefly noted. 

The phases of typewriting that have been most thoroughly in- 
vestigated are these : 

1. The stages through which a learner must pass on the road 
to the acquisition of the requisite sldll , 

2. The times required for doing the various operations after 
skiU is attained. 

3. Listing and analysis of the difficulties to be encountered 
(a) in expert typing, (b) in learning to typewrite. 

To speak in greater detail, there have been found to be three 
sta^s in the learning of typewriting. First a stage of letter asso- 
ciation, when the learner must spend his energy and focus his 
attention chiefly upon associating letter with key, and letter with 
finger, and finger with key. Next, a stage when letters group 
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themselves into words. The word becomes the xmit; the learner 
begins to think, not of individual letters, but of groups of letters 
forming words, all the while thinking in terms of ts^ewriter keys 
and finger movements. Then comes an ‘expert’ stage when the 
unit is not the letter or even the word, but the phrase or clause 
or even sentence. Indeed, writing at this stage becomes practically 
continuous. There is an unbroken stream of sMUful movement. 

Another phase to which investigation has been directed is the 
accurate measurement of the times required for the several opera- 
tions involved in typewriting. Some of the measurements read this 
way: 

1. Time required for a single stroke in errorless typewriting, 
160 thousandths to 180 thousandths of a second. 

2. Time required for carriage return, .87 to 1.28 seconds. 

3. Time required for back-spacing and back-space strikeover, 
one second — as much as that required for five or six strokes. 

An interesting demonstration has been made, in this connection, 
of the nature of the waste motions which can slow up the carriage 
return. “One operator brings the thumb against the hook in the 
lever and pushes it back with a single extensor movement of the 
arm; the other grasps the lever with the fingers, giving it a dis- 
tinct twist. These latter motions result in a decrease of some 
33 percent in total typewriting speed, not to mention the additional 
muscular strain put upon the arm” (19). 

The investigations which have been made of the difficulties of 
the learner have resulted in charts showing the speed which a 
learner may be expected to reach at the end of one, two, or three 
months, and the number of errors which may be expected at 
each of these periods. (These charts are available in Book’s re- 
port, p. 20.) 

Considerable investigation has centered around the retardations 
that usually occur. When the learner is retarded in his progress — 
when, in technical parlance, he is on a plateau — ^the method of 
analysis may throw light upon the causes for retardation. Analysis 
shows that these retardations usually come at some ‘critical stage.’ 
And the psychological situation at such times is characterized by 
lapse of attention, slighting of details, forgetting of instructions. 
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diminution of interest. The learner grows discouraged or lazy, or 
impatiently tries to go ahead without laying a foundation of 
essentials. 

Now, the learner is usually ignorant of the cause of his lack of 
progress. And if he should by chance discover it, he would not 
know how to overcome it. Here is the opportunity supreme for 
the wise analytical pedagogue. For, by means of analysis, he may 
discover the difficulty, may point it out to the learner, and prescribe 
the remedial measures. The example just cited shows the interest- 
ing fact that the service which the instructor wUl render consists 
not alone of giving technical aid; it may involve as well the 
arrangement of emotional aids to the jaded interest, and the pro- 
vision of inspiration to renewed effort (3). 

Another interesting phase of typewriting is the analysis of 
errors and the investigation of their causes. They fall naturally 
into four groups: omissions, substitutions, transpositions, and 
additions. 

An example of the first is the writing of the word famUhrity 
without the m. The key may be struck so lightly that it does not 
make an impression, or even move the carriage along. A typist 
often manifests a tendency habitually to omit a certain letter, such 
as a, s, r, m, t. 

An example of substitution is the substitution in the word used 
above, of k for m. A typist often manifests a persistent tendency 
to substitute a certain letter for another, such as j for h, z for x. 
Any intelligent teacher may, by a little statistical investigation, 
discover such tendencies, direct the attention of the learner to 
them, and take the necessary steps to avoid them. 

An example of transposition is writing “ture” for “true,” 
“parise” for “praise.” 

An example of addition is the writing of “tripe” for “trip.” 

These lapses should not be treated as unaccountable accidents. 
To the scientist nothing is an accident. There must be a cause. 
We shall not go so far as to invoke the overworked Freudian 
hypothesis for an explanation of these lapses ; but we shall aver 
that they come from some factors of which the learner may be 
ignorant — ^perhaps technical faults, such as “dropping of the hands 
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out of alignment, or directing the finger positively toward a wrong 
key,’’ or ideational or emotional interferences. Whatever the causes, 
analysis is the technique that must be employed to isolate them, 
and the point of departure from which improved methods of in- 
structions must start. 

B. Measurement of Eye-Movements of Proof Readers 

A more recent application of the technique of experimental 
psychology to the problem of job analysis has been made by the 
writer in the field of proof reading. Bye-movements — one of the 
most important operations in proof reading — were examined in 
order to determine what were the characteristic form, rate, and 
regularity of the eye-movements of good proof readers. For pur- 
poses of contrast, the eye-movements of poor proof readers were 
also examined. 

As has been shown by several investigators, reading proceeds 
by means of a number of jumps and pauses on significant portions 
of words. Measures of the extent of these jumps and the length 
of the pauses are obtained by means of a moving photographic 
film upon which is photographed a ray of violet light reflected into 
and out of the reader ’s eye. This light is interrupted every fiftieth 
of a second by a tuning fork vibrating at that rate. Thus the eye- 
movements record themselves on the film as a series of small dots, 
each representing one fiftieth of a second. Table I shows the average 
number of pauses and the average length of pauses in fiftieths of a 
second, made by good and poor proof readers while reading five 
lines of matter. 


Table I. — ^Eye-Movements of Proof Readers 



Average number 
of pauses 
per line 

M.V, 

Average length 
of pauses 

M.V. 

Good 

7.4 

.48 



Poor 

11.0 

2.00 

iiiiiiiiiBiBiMiiim 

mm 


From these results comparisons may be made as follows: 

1. A good proof reader, reading the kind of material used in 
the investigation, makes, on the average, seven pauses per line. 
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This is the standard that might be set up (for this kind of material) 
for the attainment of a new proof reader. 

2. A good proof reader, on this land of material, pauses each 
time, on the average, seventeen-fiftieths of a second. 

3. A still more important fact is that a good reader generally 
makes pauses of about the same length. That is, he is regular in 
reading; this is shown by the small mean variation, which is 
1.6-fiftieths of a second (11). 

Advantages op Exact Scientific MEASimEMENTS 

It should be clearly understood that this particular application 
of psychological technique to the analysis of a job does not pretend 
at all to completeness. Its contribution to the building of a curricu- 
lum for education in printing such as that outlined by Mr. Haynes 
is only slight. Nevertheless, such careful and minute study of the 
work done by expert workers in a trade will furnish facts which 
can be incorporated within the curriculum. Pushed further, as 
in the occupation of typewriting discussed above, it may reveal the 
difficulties which at various stages of the learning process will beset 
one who desires to learn a trade, and thus permit the instructor to 
institute preventive measures. It will furnish correct qualitative 
standards showing exactly what must be done in the occupation. 
It will also furnish quantitative standards showing just how fast 
and accurately the operation must be performed.^ 

A very desirable outcome of this scientific analysis is that it 
gives measures in minute terms. Surely, as methods of instruction 
in occupations become more and more highly advanced, it will be 
desired to instruct in the finer points of the occupational pro- 
cesses, for all of which this minute analysis will be a requisite. 

Most important of all is the fact that this scientific method of 
analysis gives results that are valid. They deal not with opinion, 
but with measured fact. They permit one to say : ^ ^ I know, ’ ’ And 

*Iii this coimection it is pertinent to prophesy that the time is soon coming 
when there will be a demand for educational (attainment) tests in the sub- 
jects of the vocational education curriculum analogous to those in such sub- 
jects as arithmetic, handwriting, and the like, and that as a preliminary to 
the invention of such tests, the quantitative analytic method is indispensable. 
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thus they constitute reliable foundation stones on which to build a 
curriculum. 

Of course, the effective development of this method of minute 
and exact analysis will require time and the co-operation of a 
great many persons — psychologists, teachers, and workers in the 
occupations. Awaiting this, there is stiU much work that should 
be done along the lines of the larger analysis described in the 
earlier sections of this report. The excellent models already fur- 
nished by investigators in certain trades should be followed in other 
trades. 

Other Ends op Job Analysis 

All the while it should be remembered that analysis of trades 
and jobs is being made by others than those interested merely in 
vocational education. It is regarded by vocational counsellors as 
a prerequisite to intelligent vocational guidance, for only after 
knowing the components of an occupation can one advise an indi- 
vidual regarding his probable fitness for it. Personnel managers 
in business establishments, in their dual capacity of vocational 
guidance and selection, also use job analysis in making out the 
job specifications through which they employ their workers. A 
newer use, which has come into recognition since the war-time burst 
of enthusiasm for personnel work, is connected with the grading 
and routing of jobs for the sake of rating and promoting workers. 

As suggested before, job analysis is an indispensable prelude to 
the construction of a trade test, for only by charting the components 
of a job can a test be prepared that measures proficiency. 

On the side of production in industry, also, analysis is regarded 
as of paramount importance. Through it comes the discovery of 
wasteful operations, some of which are connected with machinery, 
others vrith the worker. In the case of the latter, fatigue may be 
reduced and exposure to dangerous accidents may be minimized. 

It is likewise useful in the setting up of standards of perform- 
ance— the standard day's task — ^and the establishment of equitable 
wage scales. It may be used in the accurate computation of costs 
and the estimation of new contracts. In short, all the ends which 
have been served by time and motion study in industrial manage- 
ment may be served by trade and job analysis. 
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In spite of the fact that they are not immediately directed 
toward the problems of cnrrieulmn building, the results attained 
by analysis made for these various purposes are quite readily 
applicable by a teacher of the trades. An instructive example of 
this comes from the experience of the British Industrial Research 
Fatigue Board, which was organized during the war to promote 
better knowledge of the relations of hours of labor and of other 
conditions of employment, including methods of work, to functions 
of the human body. Among the industries in which investigations 
were carried on was that of chocolate dipping. Investigation 
showed that certain wasteful and fatiguing operations could be re- 
placed by others more economical and less fatiguing. The newly- 
discovered co-ordinations were then embodied in a training scheme, 
according to which new operators were instructed. Thus the 
analji:ie study, though started for a different purpose, pointed the 
way to more efficient methods of instruction in the trade (9). 

Job Analysis a Continuous Procjess 

No job is ever completely analyzed. Practically aU investigators 
agree on this. Occupations are evolutionary in their nature. New 
ones are arising; others are dying off; new processes are being 
invented, new machinery and new materials. Accordingly, the 
ideal that should guide the analyst is: there is always room for 
improvement in methods of work ; there are always new facts to be 
discovered; there is always room for improvement in methods of 
learning. 

Summary 

This discussion has aimed to furnish a brief statement of what 
job analysis is; how it is carried on and how its results are used 
in vocational curriculum building. It has cited several successful 
attempts that have been made by the best methods of gross analysis 
available. It has pointed out that a still more minute analysis 
remains for future development and has cited examples devoted 
chiefly to a study of psychological factors. Attention has also 
been called to the fact that job analysis is being used for purposes 
other than curriculum building, and that from these related studies 
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may come discoveries of great significance for the teaching of voca- 
tional subjects. Though the treatment of all these phases has, of 
necessity, been brief, it is hoped that enough has been said to in- 
spire teachers and investigators in the field of vocational education 
to take a broad view of job analysis, to keep closely in touch with 
its various phases, to study and apply the available reports on the 
subject. Only so can they elevate the acquirement of vocational 
skill from the plane of wasteful undirected learning to that of 
effective directed activity which is the ideal of the modern demand 
for the scientific study of education. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN THE VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOL 


Robert H. Rodgers 

Bureau of Teacher Training, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


i Introduction to the Problem 

Present-day thougM and practice in the field of elementary and 
secondary education are distinctly in the direction of adapting sub- 
ject matter and procedure to the pupils’ individual needs and ca- 
pacities. To verify this, it is only necessary to note the contents of 
the programs of the various educational conventions or gatherings 
or to glance through the announcements of regular or summer 
courses in the many schools of education. 

The junior high school is one of the foremost of the numerous 
institutions attempting to offer diversified curricula. Its steady 
growth is due to a recognition of the fact that public education can 
no longer be extended in terms of formalized mass education but 
must be developed in terms of the needs of individuals. Hence to- 
day there is found, usually beginning at the seventh year, a school 
organization that provides for the needs of both sexes — a depart- 
mentalizing of the school program and an offering of elective courses 
in several fields. The function of a well organized junior high 
school is to introduce the child to the occupational world in a com- 
prehensive maimer, to assist him in determining his future occu- 
pational activities and to bring to him that kind of an education 
that will help him directly and indirectly in his future occupation. 
This movement in education not only comprehends the child pre- 
paring for college, but it also offers educational opportunities for 
those not so fortunate who must enter early upon wage earning 
careers in industry, commerce, agriculture, or homemaking. 

The recent movement towards applying educational measure- 
ments and tests to school children is another indication of the trend 
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of educational development. This scientific testing is an effort to 
classify and sort children into groups according to like capacities, 
desires, and interests. The proper classification of pupils will en- 
able teachers to offer the instruction that will be of most benefit to 
groups having varying abilities and interests. It will pave the way 
for special classes for subnormals, other classes for those of average 
ability, and still others for the very bright individuals. All these 
efforts point to very specific tendencies in educational progress. 
These tendencies are all parts of a movement to provide in the most 
effective way instruction and guidance for the individual child. The 
trend of thought and practice is away from thinking in terms of 
many hundreds of children and toward the needs of this child and 
that child. ' 

Vocational education is a phase of education that offers an 
unusual oppozi:unity for the development of procedure and prac- 
tice that wfil serve individual pupils. The comparative newness of 
vocational education and its consequent lack of traditional prac- 
tices is a decided advantage to those teaching in this field who are 
attacking the problem of organizing and using individual instruc- 
tion material. This is especially true in the ease of the continua- 
tion school problem, where the need for such material is acute. The 
success of the continuation school is dependent upon the effective- 
ness of individual instruction. Vocational teachers have an oppor- 
tunity for pioneering in educational procedure that will eventually 
modify and improve all classroom technique. 

The discussion which follows deals with the continuation-school 
problem. It illustrates a practical, present-day situation with its 
numerous organizations and instructional problems. Implications 
should be drawn during the entire discussion to similar problems 
in the junior and senior high schools, in the evening schools, and 
in the elementary grades. 

The Continuation School — An Example op the Problem op 
Individual Instruction 

A. An Analysis of the Predominating Individual Differences 

Chronological age and physical condition. The continuation- 
school boy and girl range from 14 to 18 years of age and in many 
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instances have their full physical stature. They are no longer chil- 
dren and should not be considered so from the physical standpoint. 
All degrees of soundness of physique will he found among their 
number, as will be found in any other large group of people. 

Mental age and ability to learn. Within every continuation 
school will be found students of different degrees of mental ability. 
It is true that this condition also prevails in the fuU-time school, 
but not to the degree to be found in the continuation school. The 
student who is not able to make progress, the pupil whose financial 
aid is needed in the home, the large numbers that have lost interest 
in the regular school work, all pour into the continuation schools. 

School experiences. Among the numbers of young people ap- 
pearing for further instruction in the continuation school will be 
found those with a fourth-grade education ; others with one, or two, 
or three years of study in the high school ; some with two or three 
years of work in the school shops or laboratories of commercial 
classrooms; others with an elementary-school education received 
in a rural school where opportunities for work in the special sub- 
jects were not available. 

Places of employment. The boys and girls in the continuation 
school are scattered broadcast through the occupational activities 
of the community. Some have selected wisely, but the majority 
have done so blindly. Many of their jobs have avenues leading up 
and on; others have the most limited occupational opportunities. 
Diversity of occupation among the membership of the continuation 
school must receive recognition. 

Home conditions and environment. The mark of home and the 
environment is upon every child in the school. A diagnosis of the 
membership of any school or class readily discloses that the prob- 
lem of treatment is not a mass undertaking, but an adjustment of 
individuals. They do not all need the same instruction in English, 
in mathematics, in personal hygiene, or in any other subject at the 
same time. 

Irregular periods of entrance to the continuation school. The 
membership of any continuation school is not stable. The receiving 
and discharging of students is constantly in operation. This con- 
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dition. affects the membership of mdividnal classes and adds to the 
responsibilities of the teacher. 

Interests and aptitudes. Interests and aptitudes among the 
■working hoys and girls attendiag the part-time schools are more 
divergent than in the elementary school and decidedly more pro- 
nounced and evident than ia any of the full-time schools or classes. 
These young people are not as amenable to accepting niass instruc- 
tion as the full-time students, nor is it desirable to attempt to offer 
instruction to them in that manner. 

Summary. The fact that these boys and girls are not in at- 
tendance upon full-time instruction is clearly indicative that the 
instruction offered in the full-time school under the older methods 
has not been entirely successful. Is it not rational to draw the con- 
clusion that the status of these children, approaching maturity, 
observant, and alert to all the activities in the community about 
them, their personal ambitions and desires giving vent to individual 
expression, points to a real need for a general overhauling of class- 
room methods and the placing of the emphasis on the indmdual 
needs ? 

Further, is it not rational to assume that the facts that children 
in the continuation school are less homogeneous that the children in 
the full-time school; that there are greater differences in chrono- 
logical age and physical condition, mental age and ability to learn, 
school experiences, Hnds of employment, home conditions and en- 
■vdronment, irregular periods of entrance to continuation school, 
interest and aptitudes — ^that all these conditions point to the im- 
perative necessity for individual guidance and assistance ? 

B. Classification of the Pupils 

The grade completed as the lasts. The grade completed in a 
regular school is not a safe basis for the classification of pupils in 
the continuation school The "wide variance of standards on the 
part of teachers in grading makes this grading unreliable and 
therefore not desirable for use in the continuation school. 

Employment as the lasis. Occupations in which children are 
employed that have educational and promotional opportunities 
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offer one of the most effective bases for classification. This method 
will group children of similar major interests and provide a form 
of motivation that will insure progress. 

Tests and mental measurements. These devices are being used 
very effectively to determine certain distinct abilities. The applica- 
tion of this scientific method is doing much to secure a homogeneity 
of classes, and as a result, more effective teaching. 

Summary. Mental tests, measurements, the previous school 
record, and the use of occupational information are invaluable 
agencies in the problem of classification. Added refinements and 
perfected technique in the use of these agencies still leave with us 
the problem of the individual with his multiplicity of interests, de- 
sires, ambitions, and special aptitudes. Scientific classification has 
but one major end and that is — ^teaching that reaches and serves 
the needs of individual pupils. The individual must not he sub- 
merged ; he must be the unit for whom all instruction is organized 
and given. 

C. The Subject Matter of the Continuation 
School Curriculum 

1. The Occupation as a Partial Source of Subject Matter 
A major portion of the subject matter may be very effectively 
developed from the various occupational fields. This subject matter 
will embrace not only the manual aspect, but also those phases of 
English, civics, hygiene, mathematics, history, economics, drawing, 
and design that may be naturally correlated. This method of ap- 
proach to the interests of the working child brings very vividly to 
their attention the fact that the instruction in a continuation school 
is very different from the instruction in the full-time organization. 

2. Individual Needs of the Working Children 
Attention has been called to the range of variability existing 
among the pupils of every continuation school. In the face of this 
situation can we continue to ignore the fact that each child needs 
assistance in his place of employment, that each needs in varying 
degrees assistance and help in matters of health education, use and 
appreciation of the English language, use of the simple mathe- 
matical computations, and a working knowledge of the civic and 
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social duties and responsibilities? Any assumption that all chil- 
dren need the same instruction at the same time in any continua- 
tion school is a fallacy and without pedagogical foundation of any 
kind. 


3. The Interest Factor in Continuation-School 
Instruction 

The majority of children in attendance upon part-time schools 
have left the full-time classes at the earliest possible legal age. A 
fundamental reason for this elimination is lack of interest. If the 
full-time organization failed to a large degree to secure the interest 
of the adolescent boy and girl, is it wise to proceed along similar 
lines in organizing and offering instruction in the newer field? 
Have we not had one of the most vivid illustrations of what mass 
instruction will accomplish? Are we to follow the method that we 
know was successful in eliminating pupils, or are we to profit by 
the experience of the full-time school and develop subject matter 
and a method of instruction that are primarily and fundamentally 
based on individual needs and interests ? 

4. Present Text Material Not Suitable 

Existing texts and reference materials are not adapted in their 
present organization for the most effective use in continuation school 
classes. The material itself is entirely reliable, as far as it goes, but 
is not in the form that sets the part-time school pupil at work, holds 
him to it, and is immediately usable in a civic, social or economic 
way. 

5. Type of Subject Matter Best Adapted to the Unit 
Instruction Organization 

All subject matter lends itself very readily to organization in 
the form of units of instruction. The only debatable issue is where 
and under what conditions the units of instruction may be used 
most effectively. Experience in the use of this form of organization 
indicates that it may be most effectively used with an entire class 
when the subject matter is general in character and not dependent 
upon material that precedes or follows. The subjects of civics, 
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social relations, hygiene, and phases of every vocational subject that 
are general in character are examples. 

Subject matter of any kind that is dependent upon mastery or 
knowledge of preceding units lends itself to an organization and 
use with individuals or small groups. All forms of shopwork or 
laboratory instruction in home-making, industrial and commercial 
subjects, and much of the instruction in mathematics and English 
may be most effectively organized and taught through the medium 
of units of instruction used with the individual pupil or small 
groups of pupils. 

6. Summary 

The subject matter in the continuation schools cannot be the 
same material that is offered in the full-time schools. Many of the 
children left those schools for the avowed purpose of avoiding the 
existing type of subject matter and the existing methods of teach- 
ing it. 

The young wage earner ^s employment and his immediate sur- 
roundings should be the source from which much of the subject 
matter taught in the continuation school will be drawn. This 
source will provide material that possesses interest and a very large 
measure of immediate usefulness. 

Pew existing textbooks have been prepared to provide that kind 
of instruction, and consequently there is need for preparation of 
much new material or a re-arrangement of existing subject matter. 

D. The Teaching Problem in the Continuation School 

1, Principles of Teaching and Their Application in the 
Continuation School 

Teachers of special subjects in the curriculum would have us 
infer in numerous instances that the accepted principles of teaching 
do not apply to their practical field. This point of view is in total 
disregard of the fact that principles are common to all subjects, 
and that it is method that may vary with the different types of 
work. 

Furthermore, it must be recognized that if principles of teach- 
ing are worthy of consideration in giving class instruction, they 
are equally worthy and necessary in connection with individual 
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or group instruction. Many attempts have been made in the past 
and are constantly being made to-day to use individual methods of 
teaching without observance of the most fundamental of principles. 
This was undoubtedly one of the major causes for the failure of the 
individual method in commercial education that was advocated 
a number of years ago. It failed because the teachers did not know 
and use the most elementary principles of teaching with the indi- 
vidual members of their classes. 

2. The Distnhiition of Pupils in Classes According 
to Ability 

Every educational study ever conducted to determine the 
achievement and progress of pupils in school subjects has shown 
that within each class there is a grouping that follows approxi- 
mately a normal distribution curve. This variation is absolutely 
disregarded in many classrooms; the common practice is to offer 
instruction to the class as a whole. Under this method from one- 
. fourth to one-third of the studaats are not receiving the instruc- 
tion from which they wiU derive the greatest profit. 

In a continuation school the range of variability is marked. It 
is only necessary to recall the predominating individual differences 
previously mentioned to gain an idea of the actual situation con- 
fronting almost every continuation school teacher. Teachers in 
full-time classes may be able to disregard the twenty to thirty per- 
cent of their pupils because it is the traditional procedure, but this 
cannot be sanctioned in any continuation school. Every hour spent 
by a pupil in a continuation-school classroom should be a full sixty 
minutes of profitable and appreciated educational progress. 

3. Abilities of Pupils and Class Instruction 

The traditional practice of ‘spraying’ instruction on a class as a 
whole is too well known to need extended elaboration. Every 
teacher recognizes and knows from experience that it is impossible 
to keep the members of any class together. They may start out 
together on a new subject on a Monday morning, but by Friday 
night there wdU be found distinct groups from the standpoint of 
progress among the members. 
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In the face of this situation the teacher must adopt a method of 
procedure that will reach each member of each of these groups. 
Teachers will find that running through every school subject, and 
this is especially true of the vocational subjects, there is a core of 
general subject matter, many parts of which can be offered to a 
class as a whole. This suggestion, carried into practical application, 
means that there is a place, probably at the beginning of each class 
period, for a short, well-planned, general class discussion of a small 
portion of the core of subject matter. 

Teachers should not be deceived about the class discussion and 
for one moment believe that the working boys and girls in the part- 
time classes are especially interested in a lecture by the instructor 
or a recitation by some three or four members of the class. These 
students are keenly discriminating and will be satisfied only when 
they receive instruction that they know is of immediate benefit 
to them. 

4. The Factors of Interest and Self-Activity in the 
Contimiation-School Classroom 

The interests of the individual pupil are the basis of his educa- 
tional progress. A pertinent and proper question is: do we get 
the interest of the individual pupil when problems are discussed 
that do not touch his life, that are too far advanced or too elemen- 
tary? Inability of the pupil to see and appreciate the value of the 
daily instruction in terms of his own situation means ineffectual 
instruction. 

Students are most interested when they are at work upon their 
own personal problems, and this is especially true when these prob- 
lems are presented to them in the form of challenges that set them 
upon their mettle. The pupil attains to knowledge, not by having 
it forced upon him, but by taking it of his own volition. He should 
be constantly encouraged to instruct himself and work independ- 
ently. The teacher is the co-operator and remover of insurmount- 
able difficulties only and should resolutely endeavor to render his 
services unnecessary. This is especially applicable to all of the in- 
struction offered in a continuation school or class. 

Accepting the most basic of the principles of teaching — ^that 
interest is the compelling personal force that sets the individual at 
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work and that it is only through self-activity that individual 
growth and development is brought about — ^how may the use of 
class instruction that reaches only a part of any class be justified 
as an effective method of teaching? 

5. The Group Method of Teaching in the 
Continuation School 

Organizing the class on the basis of groups made up of pupils 
whose interests and capacities are somewhat similar is the first step 
toward meeting the specific needs of the individual members of the 
class. This method will enable the teacher partially to observe the 
fundamental principles of teaching. 

The average classroom teacher sees in the group method of in- 
struction an impossible teaching situation. How is it possible to 
keep three, or four, or five groups within one classroom profitably 
employed? It is granted that, with the present organization of 
teaching material, it is an impossible task. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that instructional material be so prepared that each of these 
groups wiU progress as rapidly as it profitably can, remembering 
that group progress is nothing less than the progress of each pupil 
in the group. 

6. The Individual Method of Teaching in the 
Continuation School 

Public funds are provided, schools established, and teachers em- 
ployed for the distinct purpose of preparing the individual to meet 
his daily responsibilities in a democratic society. This means that 
the individual is the unit for whom the organized instruction should 
be prepared. 

This standard will require that each teacher know the facts con- 
cerning each pupil and on that basis prepare and offer the instruc- 
tion that is needed to bring the student in closer accord with the 
civic, social, and economic demands that he is called upon to meet. 
This means that each pupiPs deficiencies are being lessened, his ap- 
titudes are being developed, his desirable interests encouraged and, 
in general, right habits are being firmly established. 

Under this method of instruction the pupil realizes the presence 
of the personal element. His identity is not submerged and lost in 
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the mass. With this realization of individuality comes a conscious- 
ness of the value of the instruction, and an interest in the subject 
matter because it touches him, and, finally, the self-activity that 
results in development and growth. 

Mass instruction has not brought this about for all pupils. Is 
it still desirable to employ exclusively the method that is known to 
have failed with many, or is it timely to consider such modifica- 
tions of our methods as will more nearly serve all? 

7. Summary 

The principles of the teaching-learning process are equally ap- 
plicable in all instruction, whether vocational or general. The 
stimulation of interests, the meeting of needs, and the development 
of abilities is not a mass problem, but one of individual boys and 
girls. Class instruction will not serve most effectively in the con- 
tinuation school, nor will group instruction fully meet the estab- 
lished standard. To present that kind of subject matter and to 
employ that method that will make an immediate appeal and secure 
an involuntary response is the standard of instruction to be at- 
tained. 

E. The Unit Instruction Method in the Continuation School 
1. Defining the Method 

The factors and conditions confronting the teacher in a contin- 
uation school have been presented somewhat in detail The limita- 
tions of certain methods and the non-adaptability of others have 
also been developed in the light of the continuation-school problem. 
This immediately leads to a consideration of the methods that can 
be employed that will assist in meeting the instructional demands of 
the continuation school. These instructional demands are neither 
fanciful nor remote, but decidedly in our midst. Face to face with 
this insistent demand that the instruction in our continuation- 
school classes shall be more effective than that offered in full-time 
classes, the unit instruction method of teaching was evolved. 

The unit instruction sheet is distinctly a teaching agency to 
supplement the efforts of the teacher and in no case should be used 
to supplant the instructor. It is one unit of a body of organized 
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teacMag material that has been prepared for pupils to use under 
conditions that 'vrill insure the greatest amount of directed indi- 
vidual progress. It is specifically an agency that provides educa- 
tional work for the pupils, according to their varying abilities and 
interests, for the duration of a class period. It is a means of at- 
taining “self-education through purposeful activity.” 

The unit instruction idea and the unit instruction sheet are not 
presented as new ideas. The entire plan in one form or another has 
been a part of good educational practice for a great many years. 
The form under discussion is a composite development and repre- 
sents the best of the instruction methods employed by the corres- 
pondence schools, the best practice used in school science laboratories 
involving the use of manuals, and the idea of the factory job sheet. 
A fusion of certain elements of all three plans, together ■with an ob- 
servance of pedagogical principles, resulted in the present idea of 
the unit-instruction sheet. 

The unit instruction idea is not a device, but distinctly a method 
of teadiing. Neither is it a teacher’s lesson plan, but an assign- 
ment of selected educational problems to be placed in the hands of 
the pupil for solution. Under this method of teaching, every boy 
and girl progresses as rapidly as ability will permit. The teacher 
does not find it necessary to have recourse to that ‘marking time’ 
device, the supplementary assignment. It is not advocated that all 
group or class discussion should disappear under this plan, but 
whenever it is used, the teacher should be certain that each member 
of the class or group will receive full benefit. Using this standard 
in a critical way will almost entirely eliminate the present form of 
class teaching. Under these conditions, a unit instruction sheet 
might be used with an entire class or with groups. 

2. Essential Aspects of the Unit Instruction Method 

The unit instruction sheet is the student’s assignment of work. 
A most important factor on each sheet is the statement of the ob- 
jective of the unit. It must be so worded in the language of the 
pupil and in such a clear and concise manner that it is readily com- 
prehended and results in the taking up of the assignment vnthout 
loss of time. 
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All assignments placed on the sheets must also be very specific 
and carefully worded. The assignments should be of such a nature 
and in such form as to result not only in doing, but also in thinking. 
An observation of this principle will eliminate any tendency to pre- 
pare factory job sheets. 

First instruction sheets placed in the hands of students may 
properly be rather specific, but succeeding sheets should be so pre- 
pared as to require the student to assume the responsibility for 
working out his own procedure. Yet teachers should not permit 
students to guess at procedure, but should always be available to 
render the necessary assistance. Assignments to sources of infor- 
mation in text and reference material should be a part of every 
unit instruction sheet. The type unit instruction sheet that fol- 
lows illustrates the essential features of the method. 

UNIT INSTRUCTION SHEET 
PART-TIME OR CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Course: Building Trades — Carpentry, Unit No. 2 
Otijectlve of tke Unit 

Assemble the miter box and make the 45® and 90® cuts.^ 



Assignment for student. Prepare for your note book the list of processes 
necessary to perform each of the following operations and have the approval 
of the teacher before proceeding; 

1. Locating centers of screw holes. 

2. Boring and countersinking screw holes. 

3. Assembling sides and bottom. 

4. Laying-out the 45® and 90® cuts. 

5. Making the 45® and 90® cuts. 

Read; Trade FoundatioTis, Section IV, par. 17, 18, 20, 21, 54, 55, 57. 
Essentials of Woodworfcing, Oh. IV. 


^The preceding unit involved the dressing of stock to dimensions. 
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Belated Draftiiig 

1. Make a complete three-yiew me- 
chanical drawing on 9"x 12" drawing 
paper of the miter box using a scale 
of 3" to 1 foot. 

Bead: Mechanical Drawing for High 
Schools, pages 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Trade Science 
Prepare for your notebook: 

1, Explain briefly what is meant by 
plain sawed lumber; quarter sawed 
lumber. 

2. Explain the effect of the method 
of sawing on the warping of lumber. 
Bead: Trctde Foundations; pages 185, 
186. 

Vocational Guidance 
Prepare for your notebook: 

1. Explain how people learn the 
trade of carpentry. 

2. What does an apprenticeship 
mean to you? 

Bead: Trade Foundations; page 83. 

Trade Mathematics 
Preliminary Drill Problems 
Note: The drill problems are pre- 
pared for the students not ready to 
take up the job problems. 

1. Give the decimal equivalents of 
the following: 

2. Add the following dimensions • as 
found on the rule: 

1%6" 6 %" 4%6" 

2 5 % 6 " 4 %" 


7 W 
4 


Trade Terms 

Place in your notebook the meaning 
of the following terms: 

1. Assembling 

2. Countersinking 

3. Toe-nailing 


Tools and Materials 
Prepare for your notebook: 

1. Kve important facts concerning 
basswood. 

2. Name three tools that may be 
used to lay out a 45° angle. 

3. Why is it always desirable to 
bore the holes for a screw slightly 
larger than the diameter of the 
screw? 

4. What does the term, 1^", num- 
ber 10, flat head, bright wood screw 
mean? 

Bead: Trade Foundations; pages 198, 
290, 291. 


Job Problems 

1. Add the different dimensions on 
the width of the miter box and give 
the over-all width. 

2. Four screws are used on the sides 
of the miter box, the first ones are 
to be placed 2%" from either end; 
how far apart will the others be if 
spaced equally? 

3. If the cut for the 45° angle is 
started 3%" from one end of the box, 
how far will the cut be from the end 
on the other side of the box under 
construction? 


3. Subtract the following dimen- 
sions : 

IW' 6 W 7 

1 H" 5W' 3W' 


11 V4r 
7W' 


4. Divide the following dimensions 
into equal parts: 

10 divided by 6 
9%" divided by 3 
7%" divided by 5 


Safety and Hygiene 

Prepare for your notebook: 

1. Why is it dangerous to pass a 
finger over the head of a screw after 
it has been driven home? 

2. Enumerate five things that you 
are doing to keep in good physical 
condition. 

3. Indicate three more things which 
you should be doing. 
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English 

Preliminary Drill Assignment 

Kote: To be used where student is not ready for regular work. 

1. Study each of the correct forms below and write a sentence containing it. 


Correct Use 
I did 
They did 
They were 
We saw 
The boys saw 


Incorrect Use 
I done 
They done 
They was 
We seen 
The boys seen 


Begular Assignment 

Read: ''The Toll of Big Timber^' in The Worker arid Eis Work, pages 
141-146, and prepare a written description of approximately 200 words of 
the felling of one of the large trees. 

Civics, Industrial and American History, and Economics 
Note: This suggested material should be used for class or group discussion. 

1. Name and discuss three provisions that the State has made for the wel- 
fare of young workers. 

2. Discuss in detail the reasons for the State enacting laws to provide for 
the welfare of young workers. 

3. Responsibility of the Teacher 

The unit instruction sheet is specifically for the purpose of 
supplementing the efforts of the teacher, thus freeing him to render 
greater assistance to individual members of the class. The sheets 
cannot be distributed to students in an indiscriminate manner, but 
should be allotted on the basis of their individual needs, which 
have been very carefully ascertained at some previous period. 
Meeting the needs of individual pupils does not mean the prepara- 
tion of individual sets of instructional material in every case or 
even in the majority of cases. The classification of pupils into 
groups on the basis of individual needs will enable the teacher to 
rotate sheets successfully. Following the distribution, the teacher 
then has the problem of individual teaching, close follow-up of 
each student, careful checking of results, and a recording of 
accomplishment. 

4. Summary 

The primary purpose of the unit instruction method is to pro- 
vide, through carefully organized and planned assignments of edu- 
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cational work, in terms of individual needs, interests, and apti- 
tudes, for the fullest possible progress of each hoy and girl without 
undue loss of time or effort. It is not planned for use in starting 
an entire class together or for use in attempting to keep them to- 
gether, It is planned entirely with the realization that the boy 
or ^rl is the unit of instruction. 

F. General Summary 

1. The Continuation-School Pupil 
He is a child in many ways, but as a wage earner he is daily 
eneoimtering experiences beyond his years. He is commencing to 
know and appreciate the value of education and special training; 
he knows his own shortcomings, and knows when he is getting what 
he needs. He is more discriminating and exacting in his demands 
than the high-school child ; he is not like every other child in the 
continuation school and refuses to be made so. The sooner the con- 
tinuation school finds out his needs and administers the treat- 
ment that his needs require, the sooner will the movement be on 
a firm foimdation. 

2. The Sulject Matter of the Continuation-School Curriculum 
Eecognition and acknowledgment of the range of individual 
differences among the pupils of every continuation-school forces 
an organization and preparation of teaching material that will 
immediately meet the individual needs. Occupation, physical and 
mental condition, interests and aptitudes are aU factors that must 
be considered in the subject matter for each boy and girl. Few 
texts and only a limited amount of reference material are available 
to serve the needs of these children. It would be extremely unwise 
and unfortunate to attempt to shape the instruction around exist- 
ing material. The immediate problem is to eoUeet the available 
facts from every source and organize them in such a Tnamiftr that 
pupils win be able to use them with interesting and teUing effect. 

3. The Teaching ProUem in the Continuation School 
The question should be immediately raised : are we in accord 
that it is the business of the continuation school to provide such 
instruction as will permit each individual pupil to progress as 
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rapidly as he is able and that four hours of attendance upon classes 
shall be a full 240 minutes of needed and usable instruction? 

If this objective is accepted, will the results of many scientific 
studies also be accepted that show that within every class there is 
a distribution of ability and achievement that follows approxi- 
mately a normal distribution curve? If this condition exists in 
the full-time classes, it is hnown that the diversity is much more 
extended in the continuation-school classes. In the face of this 
existing diveraty in the continuation school, is it rational to assume 
that instructional material prepared for the use of a class will be 
fully beneficial to all, or are the conditions being viewed frankly 
and recognition given to the fact that the class method will prob- 
ably reach less than fifty percent of the pupils and the remaining 
members will receive little or nothing? It is not physically or 
mentally possible for any teacher to give the needed help, encour- 
agement, and assistance to an individual pupil through the class 
method. 

Further, is it reasonable to expect that under classroom condi- 
tions, where only a limited number of the pupils profit or are even 
touched, that interest followed by self-activity wiU prevail? All 
educational progress is conditioned by these two factors, interest 
and self-activity. 

Teachers, supervisors, and directors in continuation-school work 
have no alternative. They must provide a type of organization, a 
kind of subject matter, and a method of teaching that will imme- 
diately result in needed and desirable changes in each boy and girl 
in attendance upon continuation-school classes. 

4. The Unit Instruction Method in the Continuation School 

The unit instruction method is being advocated and strongly 
urged for use in continuation-school classes because it provides an 
educational task for each child according to his or her needs. It 
provides assignments closely associated with their interests, pro- 
vides needed and appreciated work for the full time of each day, 
and permits of progress according to individual ability. This 
method removes aU hampering restrictions, and the child establishes 
his own stride in his own pathway. It is but a recognition that the 
boy or girl is the unit of instruction. 
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The responsibility of the teacher is increased many fold under 
this method. The teacher must study, advise, encourage, assist, and 
appraise each boy and girl, instead of administering a general 
treatment to aU. Abuse of this method is readily possible, but 
it should be recalled always that the method is based on funda- 
mental principles of psychology and teaching. 

5. Implications for Other Forms of Education 

Individual difEerences exist in every group of students. This 
condition demands of the educator that he provide that form of 
instruction for the members of the group that will insure progress 
according to individual needs and ability. This situation places 
the responsibility directly upon the teachers of preparing units 
of instruction for much of the subject matter and of applying 
methods that will meet the actual classroom situations prevailing 
in junior and senior high schools, elementary schools, vocational 
schools, and evening schools. The fact that different types of 
schools represent a diversity of subject matter should not modify 
the generally accepted standards of accomplishments that public 
education is striving to attain or effect the employment of the most 
efBcient and effective methods in the teaching-learning process. 



CHAPTER V 

WHAT A FEW PART-TIME OR CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

ARE DOING 


A. INTBODTJCTION 
Anthony M. Goldbeeger 

Principal of Continuation School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Probably no field of educational work to-day offers greater op- 
portunity for the development of new content in the curriculum 
and for new methods of instruction than does the part-time school. 
Two factors contribute more than the others to make this so. In 
the first place, the part-time school is so new that it is practically 
unhampered by traditions; and in the second place, it is almost 
entirely independent of the restraint imposed upon other schools, 
which have to conform, partially at least, in their curricula to the 
entrance requirements of the higher schools for which they pre- 
pare. In the light of our knowledge concerning the reasons why 
pupils leave the full-time school — ^their dislike of school, the failure 
of some in school studies, and similar reasons — a radical change in 
content or method or in both in the continuation school would seem 
to be indicated as a fundamental necessity before successful work 
can be even attempted. 

It is, therefore, of particular interest and value to note how a 
few of the part-time schools are experimenting in these particulars. 
Only a meager sampling can be presented here. A great many 
others, as valuable and as interesting in some respects, are being 
conducted in other communities. 
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B. ROCHESTEE, NEW YORK, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


£. A. Roberts 
Principal 

A continuation sciool was opened in Rochester in September, 
1920, requiring only pupils between 14 and 15 years of age to at- 
tend. Two hundred and thirty-four were registered. The present* 
enrollment is about 4300 and includes employed children under 17 
years of age. When the law is fully in force in 1925, it will affect 
all children under 18 years of age. About 5500 will then be re- 
quired to attend. 

Few boys and girls who withdraw from the upper grades of the 
grammar school retain an active interest in the Imes of work begun 
in school. This is serious for whatever mastery may be theirs is 
at best but a mastery of the tools of education. 

They leave school at just the time when the school could best 
help them to appreciate the great ends for which these tools might 
be used. 

The continuation school (as its name implies) continues the in- 
struction of employed childi-en for not less than four hours each 
week during the regular school year. 

The related academic subjects in the continuation school take 
up about half of the time of each class and are grouped under four 
main headings: mathematics, English, civics, and hygiene. 

Inasmuch as Rochester contains a large number of industries 
of various types, it is, of course, necessary to make a survey of 
juvenile employment in order that one may know the proportion 
of children working in the various industries. 

It has also been of value to make a survey of the students reg- 
istered in the school in order to show the total number leaving any 
one school and the grade last attended. This has been of much 
assistance in grouping as far as possible according to grade. 

The following courses are offered at the present time in the 
Rochester continuation school: 
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Boys 

MacMne Shop Drafting 

Electricity Cabinet-Making 

Sheet Metal Patternmaking 

Masonry Printing 

Instrumental Music 
OfSlce Practice Bookkeeping 

Typewriting Retail Selling 


Girls 

Home-making Sewing 

Dressmaking Millinery 

Office Practice Bookkeeping 

Typewriting Retail Selling 

Instrumental Music 


The ultimate success of any continuation school depends largely 
upon the ability of those directly responsible to deal with each pupil 
as an individual ease. Furthermore, each case may represent prob- 
lems new and complex. It is not only the duty of teachers to con- 
duct their classes but they also have an additional duty, namely, 
that of acting as an educational and vocational counsellor and 
thereby determining the individual needs of aU pupils in their 
classes. 

The problems involved in meeting the needs of pupils in the 
continuation-school classes can not be solved with any reasonable 
amount of satisfaction unless considerable time is spent in group 
meetings of the teachers of various departments where proper con- 
sideration is given to the methods to be employed in conducting 
such classes of widely varying interests. In such meetings teachers 
may contribute materially to the general fund of information. 
Thus, the pressing need for new and interesting material can be 
supplied. It is necessary that these meetings be confined to mem- 
bers of separate departments and not be a combination of several 
groups. Meetings of mixed groups may result in a lack of interest 
and an inclination not to contribute to discussions. 

A rather important factor to be considered is that of placing all 
such material in the form of individual instruction sheets in a so- 
called “clearing house” where it is available to all members of the 
teaching staff, thus eliminating much duplication of time, effort, 
and content. 



0. JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


James Ko^lins 

Director of Voeatioiial Education 


Most of these ehildren quit school to get working papers. One 
of the aims which we keep in mind is to develop the feeling that 
schooling is not restricted to school houses. We try to emphasize 
that we continue to learn through a lifetime, that there should be 
no stop, merely a change. Hence we plan the use of libraries, cor- 
respondence courses, evening unit courses, etc. The continuation- 
school time is short — it will end at sixteen. We want our boys and 
girls to continue training themselves. The routine of regular school 
fitted them for the next step — ^we recognize that the step is Life. 

My experience, apart from the war-time years, shows that not 
two percent of the boys are engaged in industrial trades. It could 
not be expected below sixteen. Many of them have no definite voca- 
tional intentions. Our next big aim has been to help the pupils find 
themselves. Our vocational guidance, however, has this sympa- 
thetic angle ; that we recognize capacity limits and that many of 
the less desirable and menial occupations of life can eonscientioudy 
be advised for certain pupils. We are prone to place too high a 
standard of attainment and instead of lifting up, merely befog and 
interfere with the life program of some weaker member of society. 

The next aim is merely opportune pedagogy. Where has there 
been such a chance to tie up school instruction with actual occur- 
rences, with life as it is experienced ? Hence we try to make every- 
thing have a direct significance to the child. Arithmetic, civics, 
and English, no matter under what titles they are given, are al- 
ways actual or hypothetical conditions dealing with continuation- 
school boys or girls, their parents or friends, their home or environ- 
ment. 

Most of the good work is done on a project basis, where pupils 
are not restricted to bells, periods, subjects, but where they spend 
a day or part of a day solving something which they want to solve. 
Our success is measured by our ability to get these boys and girls 
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to doing things eontinnally because they want to, not because they 
have to do so. 

We have unit courses along such lines as manicuring and hair- 
dressing, manners, office work, messenger service, retail selling, and 
many other fields. Some of these short courses consist of ten les- 
sons, some more. Some terms we do not give them; other years 
we add to them. We have not reached any place where we pre- 
scribe in advance for the ailments of all continuation-school groups 
— ^past, present, and to come. Quite often a group suggests an en- 
tirely new approach in order to cover English training, civic, and 
social impiuvement. It is the only place in the educational program 
where you can finish up to any degree the few weeks that end school 
days for the great percentage who quit. 



P. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


A. G. Bauersheld 
Supervisor of Continuation Schools 

Chicago offers an interesting example of diversification of cnr- 
riculum to meet the needs of the particular communities in which 
the continuation schools are located. In the continuation depart- 
ment of the Washbume School, the ^ Cycle Plan’ is carried out. 
This plan gives a boy from fourteen to sixteen years of age an op- 
portunity to test out his inclinations and abilities for vocations by 
giving him approximately twelve weeks of shop work in a number 
of different shops. 

The South Division Continuation and Automobile School is lo- 
cated near the heart of ^Automobile Eow,’ on South Wabash Ave- 
nue. Courses in various erassifications of automotive mechanics are 
offered for adults and for continuation-school pupils. 

Commercial and home economics courses are also given in both 
the continuation schools and in the evening schools, from the stand- 
point of vocational training. The Jones Continuation School, for 
boys and girls employed in commercial work, is located near the loop 
district, and offers courses in filing, bookkeeping, calculating ma- 
chine work, stenography, business English, and general office 
routine. 

The Herriet Winchell Continuation School is devoted entirely 
to the instruction of girls and corresponds to the Washbume Con- 
tinuation School for boys. Girls employed in various millinery 
houses, department stores, etc., are given courses correlated with 
their occupational activities, and in addition, considerable emphasis 
is placed upon the work in home economics, hygiene, and civics. 

There are also seven continuation schools located in the packing 
house district, at the Federal Bank, and at the Telephone Ex- 
changes. Space for these schools is donated by the companies who 
employ the pupils on a part-time basis. 
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E. SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Charles W. Clark 
Director 

We look upon the educational product of the city of Schenectady 
as formed of two classes of people; those who will graduate from 
the high school and go farther into executive or professional posi- 
tions, and those who will terminate their fundamental education 
short of a high-school education and enter into some life work with- 
out any specific preparation. The city of Schenectady has been 
fortunate thus far in having as an integral part of its two large 
industries very effective trade apprentice courses. Into these 
courses a large number of the boys who leave school before high- 
school graduation naturally drift, although the General Electric 
Company bids strongly for high-school graduates. These appren- 
tice courses, however, do not in any full sense provide any occu- 
pational preparation for the large number of pupils leaving school 
each year, and to meet the needs of this group we believe the con- 
tinuation school, or part-time school, a very necessary, and a vital 
agency. 

As a matter of fact, it is at the present time the only school in 
the system which offers any vocational guidance work, and so is 
meeting a very real need. While we rocgnize our responsibility in 
a measure to continue the education of the minors who come to us, 
we specifically connect that education with practical occupations, 
and we count as our major objective the guidance, fitting, and plac- 
ing of these minors vocationally, and the development in them of 
desirable traits of American citizenship. 

Proceeding logically, we have organized our courses of instruc- 
tion on the basis of the prevailing occupations in the city. Thus 
the metal trades and the building trades are most largely repre- 
sented. We are offering courses at the present time in general wood- 
workiag, carpentry, cabinet-making, sign painting, blue-print read- 
ing, machine shop work, drafting, salesmanship, clerical work, and 
typewriting for boys. For girls, we have courses in retail selling, 
clerical work, typewriting, homemaking, dressmaking, and milli- 
nery. Believing that the four-hour period of continuation-school 
work is a period given to us to utilize most fully, we make it a 
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four-hour period of real opportunity to the pupils in our school. 
We believe, in the first place, that they have no knowledge of the 
nature of occupations nor of the occupational opportunities of the 
coniniunity. Hence, we offer two kinds of courses in each of the 
occupations for which instruction is given. The first is an 18-weeks 
‘try-out course/ which gives them an opportunity for practice in 
the fundamentals of the occupations, and the second is a definite 
occupational preparation course, offering the fundamentals of the 
occupation, but more detailed than the try-out course permits. 

One of our faculty is appointed to interview and record the his- 
tory and vocational preference of each entering boy. In accordance 
with his preference, he is placed in a try-out class, and if his pref- 
erence is found to be based on natural ability, he is transferred to 
an occupational preparatory class. If not, he is routed into a series 
of try-out classes in order that he may have a full opportunity to 
test his aptitudes and to learn something about the various voca- 
tions. A similar program is in operation for the girls. 

It has been our policy to get in touch with the homes of the 
pupils, in order that we may know, them more intimately. It has 
also been our policy to study the needs of employers at first hand 
and the vocational opportunities offered in the plants and business 
houses of the city. We have established with these employers a 
reputation for being able to, select pupils with the proper aptitude 
for the needs of any opening and with acceptable personal features 
of intelligence, dependability, and co-operation. Having established 
the contact with employers, it is possible for us to find jobs for our 
pupils not only of a temporary nature, but also as the natural out- 
let for those in our occupational preparatory classes. We are able 
to direct many of our pupils directly into the apprentice courses 
of the city, both in the metal trades and the building trades and 
trades in which the girls can fit. ! 

I may say that we have not considered the matter of so-called 
‘trade extension work’ because the question has not arisen to any 
great extent. This is doubtless in the future for us when wo shall, 
after 1925, absorb the seventcen-year-old gi’oup. Thus far, we have 
considered as our primary function (to summarize) the vocational 
guidance, the fitting, and the placement of our pupils, as well as 
developing in them desirable traits of citizenship. 



F. CLIFTON, NEW JEESEY, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Chesteb F. Oqden 
Prineipal 

An interesting example of how a comparatively small continua- 
tion school can be so organized as to give its pupils the advantage 
of working with other pupils of equal mentality is shown in the 
Clifton, New Jersey, continuation school. 

Clifton, which is a city of about 28,000, is situated in the metro- 
politan section, having a number of manufacturing plants in which 
minors are employed. The board of education had a continuation 
school established as required by law. The school has had each 
year an enrollment of about 400 and is organized according to 
mental groups. The highest group attends on Monday for six 
hours — ^the other groups on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday; each group attends six hours per day. 

The school is organized on the pre-vocational basis. Three 
regular teachers are employed, two women and one man. The 
pupils are given instruetion in academic subjects, with attention 
to health, hygiene, physical education, citizenship, and social effi- 
ciency. The aim in all subjects is to have correlation with the 
actual activities of life. Courses in domestic science and prac- 
tical sewing are given the girls. The course in cooking is centered 
about the fundamental principles governing successful baking, 
selection, preparation, and tasteful serving of food, avoiding waste, 
and simple work in dietetics. The choosing of suitable utensils and 
linens, computing costs, elementary work in budget making, keep- 
ing household accounts, checking bills, etc. are given much at- 
tention. 

Instruetion in sewing includes such topics as relate to health, 
selection and care of clothing, mending, making and remodeling 
simple garments, patterns, choice of materials, etc. The use of 
the sewing machine and its attachments is emphasized. Girls are 
encouraged to bring their individual sewing problems from home. 
We have an excellent equipment for domestic science. The dining 
room is fully equipped — also a stock room for keeping supplies, 
refrigerator, etc. 
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The boys are given instruction in manual training, for which 
the equipment is mostly for a woodworking shop in which the ele- 
ments of carpentry, cabinet making, and pattern making are taught. 
The arithmetic work of the class is given to correlate with the work 
of the shop. Freehand and mechanical drawing are taught. The 
boys in the shop are encouraged to bring in their individual prob- 
lems — especially such articles as need repairing. The boys have 
set up wires for radio, and they get much benefit from its use. 
Discussion along radio lines is encouraged. 

I might add that we have very little trouble in the matter of 
discipline. Our hardest problem is to locate and get pupils to 
report for registration. After we get them here, we foUow up their 
attendance. If pupils are unable to report one week, they are re- 
quested to do so the next week. In 1920 our percent of attendance 
was 94. Last year it was 99. 

The work of the continuation school is very interesting. It is 
not static. The actual purpose of such a school is to give these 
boys and girls who have left school a better chance. The content has 
been discussed. The method must be independent and not along 
the old pedagogic lines. It must be adapted to the various groups 
according to their various needs. 



Q. PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Anthony M. Goldbekger 
Principal 

The Pennsylvania law requires an eight-hour weekly attendance 
at continuation schools of juvenile workers between the ages of 
14 and 16 years. In Pittsburgh this period is divided into two 
equal periods of four hours each. One of these four-hour periods 
is devoted to vocational or pre-voeational work, with such related 
subject matter as is necessary to supplement the manipulative 
skill required in the occupation. The choice of the type of work 
rests almost entirely upon the student’s desire. The comparatively 
small percentage of pupils who are not in purely juvenile occupa- 
tions usually choose the vocational work most closely related to 
their occupation. The remainder make choices in keeping with 
their interest or their plans for the future. 

The remaining four hours of instruction are devoted to gen- 
eral subjects. These are a recognition of the fact that p^^pils, 
regardless of the differences in their future occupations, are citizens 
of the same land, with the duties, responsibilities, and privileges 
that devolve upon all other citizens. Instruction is given whieh 
has as its aims, among others, to bring about better habits of citizen- 
ship, proper uses of leisure time, respect for health, and a good atti- 
tude toward further education. Instruction is on the daily unit 
basis, and material is chosen from those problems whieh directly 
concern the pupil’s present life. 
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H. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
E. Lkwis Hates 

Supemsor of Industrial Education 

The actual purpose of the junior continuation school is to carry 
over the previous education of the young people to the practical 
problems of life which they meet every day. The junior continua- 
tion departs from traditional practices and attempts to put these 
young people into a place in the complex maze of industrial activi- 
ties, to find the correct position and prepare the boy or girl to 
fill it — ^a task which he or she would he impossible of accomplishing 
without proper guidance. Now, to train a hoy to fill a place in 
industry or commerce involves an almost indeterminate number 
of variable factors, of which the chief variable is the individual. 
To cope with the problem of the individual, it is necessary that 
there be the closest co-operation between the school and the indus- 
tries in which the boys and girls are working. 

To accomplish the purpose of linking the school and industry, 
co-ordinators go between the teacher and the employer. A co- 
ordinator studies the exact qualifications of the boy’s job, and its 
future, then transmits the results of his investigation to the 
teachers who have the boy in classes. It is the obligation of the 
teacher to adapt the course of study to the needs of the student. 
The junior continuation school attempts, and is quite successful 
in the attempt, to give every student the training that he desires 
or the training which it is determined wiU be to his greatest advan- 
tage. The best education possible under the handicaps of a newly 
devised system of education demands that the courses offered be 
practical and efficient, and stiU permit of a wide range of varia- 
bility. It is with this end in view, that no innovation is instituted 
in the junior continuation school until its practicality from educa- 
tional and industrial standpoints is assured. 

The time that the boy or girl spends in the school must be taken 
from the regular working hours between 8 :00 a. m. and 5 :00 p. m. 
Out of the 48 working hours, eight hours a week must be spent in 
school from the age of 14, when working permits are first granted. 
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up to the age of 17. This means that if the boy drops out of 
school at 14, he must spend 16.6 percent of his working hours in 
the school. Four hours are spent in the social sciences and four 
hours in the trade, or occupation group. Provision is made for 
‘try-out’ courses in case the student is not satisfied with his present 
field of endeavor. 

Following are the curricula: 

1. Vocational 

(a) Commercial 

1. Boys 

2. Girls 

Store and office occupations 
(h) Industrial (Boys) 

1. Machine shop 

2. Sheet metal 

3. Electrical 

4. Automobile mechanics 

5. Printing 

6. General building trades 
(c) Home Occupations (Girls) 

2. General continuation and reservoir classes (Boys atid Girls) 
The social science courses arc designed to increase the general 

intelligence of the young workers, not only with a view toward 
better training for future citizenship as distinctly separated from 
the every day work, but also to give a broader understanding of 
all industry, in order to ofl’set the prevalent ignorance superin- 
duced by highly specialized processes. Everything revolves about 
the theory that a well-balanced training for a given trade involves 
a well-balanced training for the unlimited vicissitudes of citizen- 
ship. The courses offered under ‘social science’ are English, 
history, mathematics, and civics. Arithmetic and mathematics in 
this department are most closely related to the trade groups. 

The trade groups, as outlined, arc most closely representative 
of the more important trades of the city. It is impossible to give 
specific training for all of the 260 or more trades, so that a general 
training in the fundamentals of the groups is given. It is quite 
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possible in a general course to give individual attention to a boy, 
so that he may get specific training directly relating to his job. 
And it is also possible to give trade preparatory work for the- hoy 
who has not selected a permanent vocation. 

The junior employment division of the junior continuation 
school affords an invaluable opportunity of finding these trade- 
preparatory boj's and girls openings in their chosen fields. 

From this resume of the junior continuation school it may be 
seen that such education fills a void that cannot be bridged in 
another way. There will always be a great percentage who will 
drop out of school as soon as the law allows and while the junior 
continuation may exert a slight influence toward retaining in school, 
it will be seen that these eases are the exception. The application 
of the theory, imparted in the school, to the practice on the job 
is perhaps the most beneficial phase of the continuation school. As 
the work is carried on, there are, naturally, many new aspects 
presented, and with the rapidly developing spirit of co-operation 
between employer and school, these new problems are becoming 
more easily solved. It wiU not be long until the junior continua- 
tion school enjoys the same popularity as the academic high school 
has experienced. 



1. ST. LOUIS, MISSOUBI, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
L. W. Eadee 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

The whole aim and purpose of part-time courses should be that 
of training in citizenship. In fact, education for complete citizen- 
ship must include the successful producing of a commodity needed 
by society. General intelligence, competent citizenship, and work 
efBcieney form a unit never to be broken. Native ability will vary 
the methods in instruction. 

Part-time courses should increase the general intelligence of the 
young worker, at least to the point where he will be able to pro- 
tect his health, to read and to interpret current events, to read 
and to understand industrial history and geography, and to write 
a good business and friendly letter. They should also give a 
practical knowledge o£ business ethics. We should not lose sight 
of the fact that citizenship is a working principle. 

Work, whether in classroom, in office or in shop, should foster 
citizenship, not only in sentiment, but also as a working principle. 
All work done by pupils of part-time schools should be organized in 
consonance with this conception. Spelling, writing, civics, etc. 
should be so taught as to be woven into the life processes of the 
students. 

In the administration of our part-time schools, we ask teachers 
to devote about fifty percent of the time to helping these workers 
develop industrial intelligence and skill within their chosen trades. 
Where the opportunities for advancement do not exist, the boys 
and girls are prepared for some other definite kind of skilled and 
remunerative work. We have courses labeled vocational civics, 
practical English, industrial history and geography, hygiene, and 
business ethics, all of which, with the instruction in giving voca- 
tional guidance and intelligence, revolve around citizenship. 
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J. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

Benjamin Fox 
Principal 

The Brooklyn Continuation School fills an important gap in 
the life of the working boy and girl. These boys and girls, rang- 
ing in age from 14 to 17 years, are plunged into industry without 
any special training, at a restless period of their lives, and are open 
to every changing influence. At no period in their lives are such 
pupils more in need of guidance and training. It is this need that 
the continuation school fulfills. 

At the present time the continuation school embraces all boys 
and girls under 17 years of age who have not completed a high- 
school course. Attendance is required for four hours per week 
until the pupil reaches his or her 17th birthday. 

Many of these pupils leave the elementary school because of 
their dislike for the traditional reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
as well as for economic reasons. Therefore, the continuation school 
tries to overcome this dislike on the part of the pupil, by giving 
him supplementary training in the trade he has chosen, thus mak- 
ing for better citizenship. 

A good idea of the working of the continuation school may be 
gained if we follow a child’s career through his stay at school. 
When a pupil registers at the school, he is placed in the preparatory 
class. In this class he is interviewed by a teacher trained in voca- 
tional guidance work. The teacher studies the pupil’s former 
school record, his level of intelligence, the occupation of his father 
and brothers, and above aU, the pupil’s prospective occupation, and 
his ambition and inclination. As a result of these observations, 
she places the pupil in the appropriate class. Thus, a pupil of 
average inteUigence who likes mechanical work and is interested 
in carpentry would be placed in the wood-working class. A boy 
who is working on a truck and who intends to be a ehaffeur would 
be placed in the automobile mechanics class. 

A girl who works in a dressmaking establishment and who wishes 
this work would be placed in a sewing and dressmaking class, while 
those who are going in for office work are placed in a typewriting 
or office-practice class where they learn office procedure. It is true 
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that, of the pupils enrolling in the school, a great many are nn- 
decided, unemployed, or else employed in ‘blind alley’ jobs. In 
these cases the preparatory-class teachers give the pupil an idea 
of the various trades and assist the pupil in a satisfactory choice. 
It is also true that a great many have chosen occupations and ca- 
reers for which the school has no corresponding classes at the pres- 
ent time, such as bakers, barbers, show-operators, etc. Such pupils 
are placed in classes most closely allied to these occupations until 
the school is ready to open a class in that particular course. 

Having been assigned to a definite class, the pupil’s session is 
fixed so that it will cause the least inconvenience to his employer, 
and owing to the fact that the school is run on double session, very 
little difficulty is experienced in that direction. A flexible system 
of transfer from class to class enables the school to change the 
pupil’s hours to suit the convenience of the employer or to change 
his class if the boy changes his plans for the future. 

Of the four hours a week that the pupil attends, two are spent 
in a vocational class, such as work-shop, automobile mechanics, t5T)e- 
writing, or miUinery, and two hours in the academic room where 
the drawing, English, arithmetic, science, and industrial history 
connected with the particular trade are taught. All the work is 
individual ; the courses are planned to fit the individual needs of 
the pupils. Training for citizenship is emphasized. It is always 
in the minds of the teachers to try to make intelligent, self-sup- 
porting citizens out of these youngsters. 

' The teacher is constantly watching the changes going on in the 
minds and plans of the pupils. After sufficient observation, the 
teacher may decide that the pupil is not fitted for the trade he has 
chosen and advise him to make a change. The teacher also ob- 
serves the pupil’s outside work, for a ‘fellow-up’ is an integral part 
of the school work. One hour each day is devoted to visiting the 
places of employment of pupils, thus affording first-hand knowl- 
edge of the pupil’s industrial life. Often the teacher may advise 
a change in position, especially if he finds the pupil exposed to 
industrial hazards and risks. He studies the opportunities for 
advancement and conditions of the work. This ‘follow-up’ system 
also serves to ‘iron out’ any difficulties between the employer and 
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the school or the employer and pupil. The wonderful co-operation 
that the Brooklyn Continuation School now receives from employ- 
ers is evidence that this work is most effective. A great majority 
of firms not only permit their employers to attend the school, but 
even pay them in full for this time. 

The many special activities carried on by the school are too 
numerous to describe at length. A school bank that teaches these 
young workers the habits of thrift and school assemblies that are 
addressed by men and women who have been successful in industry 
serve to supplement the training for citizenship. A medical in- 
fection service, in co-operation with the Department of Health, 
seeks to discover any physical defects and leads to proper remedial 
treatment and selection of congenial positions. 

The Employment Bureau in connection with the school is a very 
valuable feature. The constant shifting fi^om job to job is a char- 
acteristic of the adolescent youth. The Brooklyn Continuation 
School Employment Bureau does not merely obtain positions for 
our pupils who are out of employment, but tries to place them in 
occupations particularly suited to their ability, aptitudes, and 
training. In this respect the employment teacher co-operates with 
the pupils' teachers. During the school year, September 10, 1922, 
to June 30, 1923, 1198 boys and 667 girls were placed in positions, 
and we may mention here that unemployment is practically un- 
known among the boys and girls of the Brooklyn Continuation 
School. 

Periodically, an occupational survey is made of the present em- 
ployment of the pupils and their plans for the future. “What are 
you working at now?", “What do you want to be?" are questions 
continually asked of the pupils. Thus, the teacher knows his pupil's 
needs and programs individual work for each child. A modified 
Dalton plan is used, so that the pupil advances as rapidly as his 
abilities allow. 

It is as a result of this occupational survey that activities and 
departments are determined in the school. 

Thus, in programming work for each child, in securing congen- 
ial employment, in assisting him to arrive at a vocational decision, 
the Brooklyn Continuation School is guiding and advising the child 
at a time in life when he needs such supervision and training most. 



K. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Arthur P. Hopper 
Director of Industrial Education 


Perhaps one of the most interesting things to report in connec- 
tion with our continuation school is the fact that employers, parents, 
and pupils have all been quick to recognize the value and signifi- 
cance of this scheme for part-time education. It has been par- 
ticularly gratifying to see how employers have co-operated when- 
ever opportunity occurred. 

Such topics as health, thrift, community civics, right attitudes 
toward the work, employers, and each other have been stressed, re- 
sulting in a marked improvement in the pupils. 

Our practice cottage (real five-room house), which was formerly 
used for high-school pupils, was given over to the exclusive use of 
the continuation school. Here domestic science and art work have 
been accomplished under actual home conditions. Bach day the 
pupils prepare their lunches and frequently prepare and serve 
meals to members of the faculty and visitors. Here has been taught 
household management and the installing of ideal and correct atti- 
tudes in connection with home-making. The girls have been quick 
to recognize the value of this practical training, and in a number 
of cases have expressed a desire to continue in school after reaching 
the age of sixteen. 

The well-equipped high-school shops wore made available for 
continuation classes, and thus the boys were offered such activities 
as cabinet work, electrical work, cement work, machine shop prac- 
tice, pattern making, molding, forging, and mechanical drawing. 

Other interesting features in connection with the academic work 
have been the bulletin board and our information table. The bulle- 
tin board has been useful in connection with our weekly drives on 
thrift, health and hygiene, fire prevention and safety first, etc., as 
weU as for current events. The information table is covered with 
newspapers, current magazines, books on vocational guidance, nu- 
merous pamphlets describing various types of industry. This table 
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has proved very popular and has been of untold help in connection 
with the academic and shop teaching. 

Weekly drives were very successful and brought forth excellent 
results. During ‘Better English’ week the pupils were taken to the 
public library and taught methods of looking up books, how to 
secure a card, how to use books of reference, and as a result every 
pupil became a member of the public library. 

One of the best proofs that the teachers have won the confidence 
of their pupils is shown by the fact that these young people fre- 
quently visit them after they reach the age of sixteen. In a number 
of eases, the ^rls have called on the teachers and spent the evenings 
with them sewing, chatting, etc., and have taken them into their 
confidence eoneeming personal matters, which often gave the 
teacher an opportunity to be of valuable assistance. The continua- 
tion school has opened up many avenues for this type of social 
service work. 

Much of the success of the work has been due to the very val- 
uable assistance and many helpful suggestions given by the State 
Department. With this continued co-operation it will be possible 
to build up a new type of education that has so long been needed 
by these young people who leave school to go to work. This educa- 
tion will have a far-reaching influence in their lives, the significance 
of which cannot be overestimated. Moreover, we feel confident that 
employers will benefit by having better trained and more efficient 
workers. 



CHAPTER VI 


DAT AND EVENING INDUSTRIAL COURSES IN 
SMALLER CITIES 


A. THE GENBEAIi SITUATION 

In reviewing the reports from various school systems through- 
out the country one cannot but be impressed with the feeling that 
many of the everdng and all-day vocational schoolmen are unwill- 
ing to make definite assertions concerning what is to he taught. 

Many contend that certain things can he accomplished and are 
being accomplished, and that certain things can be taught best, only 
on the job. Many of the leaders believe that there should be one 
type of training recognized as related subject matter and another 
type which is strictly of trade content in the manipulative proc- 
esses. There is a feeling that each should be kept separate and 
taught by different instructors. It is with respect to the manipula- 
tive side of vocational training that great differences of opinion 
exist as to where it should be taught. 

Mr. Lewis Gustafson, Superintendent of the David Ranken, Jr. 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, Missouri, feels that much 
of the work in the school shops must of necessity be of an exercise 
nature. This is especially true in such courses as plumbing and 
electricity. These exercises need not be of a useless type, but may 
be presented as parts to be used later in some form of production 
or construction of a permanent nature. 

Much of the work as done in the Ranken school is taught as 
production work, but on a jobbing, rather than on a quantity basis. 
By this means the particular teaching job is ‘put over.’ The learner 
attains certain skills and information, and the product is useful. 
Mr. Gustafson cites some specific cases from industry itself in such 
commercial establishments as The General Electric Company, at 
Lynn, Mass., The Augsberg-Numberg Werke, of Loipsig, and The 
Siemann-Schuckert Werke. In all of these corporations the ap- 
prentices are trained under the factory roof, but in separate rooms 
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or divisions, with, special teachers in charge. The product of their 
training is of an exercise nature, in part, and often is the con- 
struction of miniature working scale models of the product of the 
plant. In the Augsherg-Numberg plant, for example, they were 
building scale models of steel bridges. In all eases the time element 
of production was eliminated. The students were grouped for 
class instruction, rather than for production. This seems in itsdf 
to substantiate the methods of the schools in keeping the learner 
out of the production department and placing the emphasis of his 
training on learning necessary skiUs and information before allows 
ing him to compete as a producer. At times, parts are made for the 
finished product and then turned into the stock bins for assembly. 

Both the Pratt Institute and the David Eahken Trade School 
work, to some extent, on commercial parts which they have made 
arrangements to obtain from some manufacturing plant. But there 
is a definite understanding with the manufacturer that these parts 
are to have second place in the school work and wifi be worked on 
only as a teaching job. Such work is very desirable, but when 
contracts for “5000 bolt holes” and similar jobs are undertaken to 
be delivered ■within a definite time the learner soon becomes ex- 
ploited, and production, not learning, becomes the dominate flinn 



B. THE DAY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
0 . B. Badger 

Director of Industrial Education, Wichita, Kansas 

The day vocational school is expected to prepare students more 
than fourteen years of age for entrance into indnstry, not as mere 
journeymen tradesmen in the fullest sense of the term, but with 
an industrial intelligence plus a reasonable degree of sMU. It is 
impossible for the schools, with the time which the type of boys 
and girls that enter vocational schools can give to such training, 
to develop a high degree of skill in them, except in the semi-skilled 
trades. Either skill or industrial intelligence must suffer during 
the training process. After the boy is in the" trade and without 
aid, he can much better develop his skill than he can his intelligence. 

The instructions in the trades taught should include the study 
of actual tool operations and the basic underlying principles. With- 
out the theory, the school would not turn out those that could be- 
come the leaders in their respective trades, and that is one of the 
important functions of the day vocational school. For those that 
have the natural ability for leadership in industry, the school will 
have served them weU, and the others will have lost nothing by 
having acquired the fundamental principles. The expense of such 
schools is too great to turn out mere workers only. 

Since the purpose of this type of training is to make the future 
leaders in industry, it becomes the duty of the school, in addition, 
to make intelligent citizens. Therefore, the practical shop work 
should be closely related to the study of mathematics, science, and 
drawing which effect his trade or to any other regular school work 
a knowledge of which will make him a more resourceful worker. 
The school should also bring him in touch with the problems that 
win vitally concern him outside his working hours through the 
study of civics and the elements of economics. A knowledge of the 
English language should be his, so that he can interpret all of these 
thinp intelligently as they are brought to his attention on the 
printed page. Time will not permit giving him a classical course, 
but he can get a working knowledge. 

The question is frequently asked: “To what extent should the 
school shop work duplicate the actual conditions in industry?” It 
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would be Mgbly desirable to make this duplication, but it is almost 
an impossibility. The cost of keeping an up-to-date equipment is 
prohibitive in many of the trades taught. And it is not always 
possible to get work on which the jobs are sufficiently varied to give 
the student an all-round shop experience sucb as be will meet from 
time to time in the actual shop. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to introduce some projects which do not have an immediate com- 
mercial value. The writer has never seen a school where produc- 
tion work was the only work on which the student received training 
and was turned out with all of the experiences on the major opera- 
tions and tool processes with which he will come in contact, unless 
the trade taught is semi-skiUed. 

The work assigned the pupils should not be in the form of mere 
exercises, except where the finished exercises can be utilized in a 
finished project which could be used, even though it may not be. 
It is far better that a student in auto-mechanics rebuild a car from 
two old ones, even though it is not of great commercial value when 
completed, than to work on some part that will never go into any 
car. By merely working on an exercise, he does not connect that 
part with the whole and does not see relationships. 



0. EVENING VOCATIONAL COTJESES 


0. B. Badger 

Director of Industrial Education, Wichita, Kansas 

The organization of an evening school for those in industry pre- 
sents a complex problem. The first question is the consideration of 
what trades or portions of a trade can be taught effectively with the 
equipment found in the local school system. Only a few schools 
in the smaller industrial communities have many fully equipped 
shops, wood shops being perhaps the exception. Therefore, the 
instruction given must be confined largely to related subjects where 
little equipment is needed. Then the question arises as to what 
trades have content which would be aided by a study of related 
subjects. We laiow that the bakers, the cleaners, and the electro- 
platers have need of industrial chemistry ; that carpenters, cabinet 
makers, boiler makers, and sheet metal workers need to know how 
to read a blue print, and that some of all of these groups need a 
better knowledge of shop mathematics. But there are other trades 
which may be aided if they were analyzed as some have been by 
our Federal Government. 

It is perhaps easier to hold the interest of the students better 
if a shop is equipped and it is thus possible to teach the practical 
shop work rather than the related information. Most men appre- 
ciate their immediate needs best and in the practical shop work 
they can get something that they know they will need to-morrow. 
It is not always so with related subject matter: some of it will be 
of no value for perhaps a month, or a year, or two years. 

It is questionable whether both the theory and the practice can 
be taught effectively at the same time, even though the necessary 
equipment is at hand. The time is too limited, particularly in 
such a trade as that of the machinists. Only a few men are willing 
to spend three nights per week for a period of two school years, 
and in the smaller cities it would be impossible to get enough men 
to make up a class. In the larger cities, there are enough in any 
one trade from which to draw, who will have the determination to 
go through with it. 
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It is possible to teach units of a trade which can be accomplished 
in a few weeks time, such as the use of one or two machines or one 
of the related subjects. Most men will stay by the evening school 
for a period of ten or twelve weeks. The next year another unit 
can be taught, and so on. Then, too, some men want one part of 
a trade, and some another, and for this reason it is highly desirable 
to have the work offered by units. 

Men who enroll in an evening course are usually concerned in 
getting something that will help them to the next best jobs as soon 
as possible. They do not want, in the related subjects, a general 
course in science or drawing — ^valuable as it might be, but the 
science and mathematics and drawing that they want and need, 
must have specific value. There will be no danger of getting too 
much theory if a practical man has been selected to do the teaching, 
but this must be guarded against if an academically trained person 
has charge of the class. 

The most discouraging thing to a night-school teacher is the 
dropping out of the students. Perhaps the most general cause is 
the lack of determination. The next most common is that the man 
fiinds out that he doesn’t 'have the necessary background, aca- 
demically, to keep pace with the others in the class. This is par- 
ticularly true in courses in mathematics. Then, again, classes are 
too frequently held where it is not convenient for some of the men 
and often they feel ‘out of place.’ Many men hesitate to go to a 
school building. Some of the most successful classes are maintained 
in the shop in which the men work during the day. Often they 
prefer having the class before going home in the evening or with 
only a short time out for lunch. Where this is done, the men have 
the rest of the evening for other things. 

Another cause for men droppmg out is that they permit outside 
engagements to interfere with school night and cause them to get 
behind the class and consequently to lose interest. 

If a teacher has been selected in whom the men have little faith, 
soon the class •wiU begin to lose members. It is better to have one 
in whom the men have confidence, even though he be not so good 
a teacher. An instructor must be sympathetic with the men with 
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whom he is working. He must know the men’s problems as they 
come in contact with them on the job. 

The evening trade extension class is not a one-sided, or even a 
two-sided matter. The man, the employer, and the public are 
concerned. A written agreement between these parties is not 
necessary, but there should be a verbal agreement. The employer 
will give greater support to the work if he is consulted. The pur- 
pose of this instruction is three-fold ; to make a better producer of 
the man for his own sake, to increase the efficiency of the plant in 
which he works, and to increase the efficiency of industry in 
general. 



D. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN BAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 

0. H. Day 

Assistant Professor of Vocational Education, Indiana University 

East Chicago, Indiana, a city of approximately 36,000 people, 
lies along Lake Michigan, twenty miles southeast of Chicago. It 
is primarily a manufacturing city; most of the industries are 
owned and operated by outside interests. Steel and its products 
are the principal industries, although the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany and Grasseli Chemical Company have very large plants there. 

The people of East Chicago present an interesting study, as 
approximately eighty-five percent are of foreign birth or parent- 
age and twenty-two nationalities are represented. This one state- 
ment immediately indicates some rather unusual educational prob- 
lems. Most of the children of East Chicago have a different con- 
ception of education and its value than the children of the majority 
of American cities. A large number of the children and parents feel 
that when the fifth or sixth grade has been completed, the time has 
come for the child to sever his connection with the schools and enter 
industry. Naturally, with such a condition prevailing, the greater 
number of the young workers are in the low-skilled occupations, and 
the process of upgrading to the higher skilled jobs is very slow. 
There are a great many highly skilled tradesmen in the factories 
of the city, but most of them do not live there. This all has a 
direct bearing upon the possibilities of vocational education, for two 
reasons: first, the only available jobs for young workers are of 
rather low order; and second, it is therefore difficult to ‘sell’ them 
the idea of taking definite trade training while in school. 

Another phase of this problem is the attitude of the parents. 
They have all had to work very hard for an existence, most of 
them at common labor or at jobs requiring very little skill; it is 
very difficult for them to see why their children should remain in 
school getting an education, when they might bo assisting in the 
support of their family, which is usually quite large. Hence it 
seemed (from a study of these conditions) that the first thing to 
do with the parents, most of whom cannot speak nor read the 
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English language, was to get as many as possible into evening 
school, not for trade work, but for the study of our language. The 
manufacturers were easily convinced that this was the logical course 
to pursue, and backed the English language classes in the evening 
schools strongly. This resulted in a marked increase in enroll- 
ment in the evening school; but, most important, it raised de- 
cidedly the percentage of attendance. In fact, during the first term 
this scheme was pursued, the average attendance was a little over 
eighty percent of the enrollment. 

At the same time that we were ‘selling’ the English language 
courses to the manufaetui’ers, we interested them in the day unit 
trade school for boys to see if they would accept our product when 
it had left our schools. We did tliis because we believed it wrong 
to organize vocational courses of any kind unless the product thereof 
(namely, the boys or girls who completed all or any considerable 
part of the courses) could find employment in the local industries 
at the trade for which they were trained. 

Five lines of trade work were offered to the students at the be- 
ginning of the second semester of 1922 ; namely, machine drafting, 
job shop printing, wood pattern making, machine shop practice, 
and automobile mechanics. The specific purpose of each of these 
courses was trade training. No boy was allowed to enter the work 
of any course unless he had definitely chosen his trade and could 
support his choice with some fairly good reasons; and once in the 
course, he was made constantly to feel that he was preparing for 
trade work. He were not laboring under the misconceived idea 
that we would turn out a finished tradesman; but we hoped to 
build a substantial ground work for his trade skill and trade knowl- 
edge. 

The courses are of two years dimation, but are developed into 
semester units, so that, if a boy leaves at the conclusion of any one 
semester, he will have learned something of definite value in his 
chosen trade. In so far as possible, we duplicated shop conditions 
as he would find them on going to work; and a strong effort was 
made to prevent the formation of wrong habits of work which had 
so frequently given our vocational courses a ‘black eye’ with the 
manufacturers. The instructors were urged to take every opportu- 
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uity possible to familiarize themselves with trade conditions as 
they existed in East Chicago, and as frequently as possible to bring 
practical problems to the schools from various industries. 

Along with the trade training, we stressed the idea of training 
for intelligent citizenship. In other words, we began our courses 
in civics in our school shops and carried them to the classroom, 
rather than vice versa. 

We made use of a project and factory method of instruction 
so far as possible. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that we have never found any diffi- 
culty in obtaining the co-operation of business men and manufac- 
turers, or in selling our wares to them, providing we went to them 
with a workable scheme instead of a ‘half-baked’ idea. In our 
evening schools the manufacturers supported us as they did be- 
cause they saw what value it would be to them for their workers to 
be able to read and understand directions given in the English 
language. This same spirit was passed on to the teachers, who, 
in the writer’s judgment, are mainly responsible for good or poor 
attendance in any evening school. 

Our plans for the future include an enlargement of English 
language work in the evening schools, and from this a gradual in- 
troduction of vocational courses in both day and evening schools. 



E. THE SAUNDERS TRADE SCHOOL, YONKERS, NEW YORK 

Joseph J. Eaton 
Saunders Trade School 

The Saunders Trades School has graduated 565 i)upils during 
the past ten years. A survey of the activities of those graduates re- 
veals the fact that approximately only one-third arc engaged in the 
trades for which they prepared, one-third arc engaged in trades 
related in some way to tlic trades studied in school, and one-third 
are engaged in work not related in any way to their trade training 
in school; this division varies very much from shop to shop, but 
taking the school as a whole, it is fairly accurate, although rather 
surprising. 

A further analysis shows that the third which apparently 
profited very little by their work in school is composed chiefly of 
the 14- to 16-ycar-old boys who entered the school in the 7th grade. 
This third also includes those who have died or who have moved 
from the city without leaving an obtainable record. 

In no case have pupils boon prepared in the school to enter any 
trades as journeymen workers, but on the other hand, boys have 
been prepared to enter trades as advanced helpers. Only an in- 
complete survey has been made of those pupils who remained in 
school but pai-t of the two-year course. However, we find a fairly 
large number who arc working in the trades for which they received 
partial entrance i)reparation, and in all cases investigated, the per- 
centage runs approximately the same as that for graduates. Need- 
less to say, this last group of non-graduates is much larger in num- 
bers than those who completed the full course. 

One of the aims of the school is to emphasize the duties as well 
as the privileges of citizenship, and thus far we have no record of 
any graduate who has not conducted himself in a manner which 
can compare favorably with the graduates of any other public 
school Our records in this respect for the non-graduates are not 
available, but it is my conviction that a great many boys have been 
materially assisted to secure a proper view of their social relations, 
notwithstanding the fact that when some of them entered this school. 
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they appeared to be facing in the wrong direction. In all such 
eases it is my belief that what may be called the “fatherly attitude” 
of the shop teachers has been a big factor. 

Our endeavor is to place the boys in suitable situations for ad- 
vancement in manipulative skiU and so to guide them that they will 
acquire the theory underlying these operations. Thus far our 
teachers of shop work have been persons of more than average 
ability as workers, but like other teachers in similar positions, their 
ability to instruct in related subjects has been rather limited ; for 
this reason, related work in mathematics, science, drawing, and 
English has been conducted by special teachers. Insofar as my 
experience is concerned, it is my belief that it would be wiser for 
the shop teacher to care for all related work, as well as for shop 
work itself. I believe the boy would make greater progress, because 
the situations arising would be real, and we would not encounter 
the difficulties which we now experience with perhaps a third of 
our boys who frankly state that they are not interested particularly 
in the so-called “book work.” 1 realize that a great deal of some 
of the formal instruction now given in related subjects would be 
omitted, and that many shop teachers would find difficulty in in- 
structing in related science and in English. 

In a school shop much of the difficulty arises in attcmi)ting to 
duplicate actual conditions in the commercial shops. In the first 
place, we camiot easily obtain tools and machinery which inventive 
genius is constantly supplying the productive shop. In the second 
place, we find difficulty in disposing of our product. ’Where the 
product is absorbed within the school system, these latter condi- 
tions perhaps do not exist. Here, for example, in our machine shop 
we have manufactured iron and steel vises for the various manual 
training shops in the city. During this period pupils have de- 
veloped new types of vises superior to the first, and it now appears 
that we will have as large a market as we had when we first started 
to manufacture the vises. "We have built groups of lathes for dif- 
ferent training centers, starting first with an ordinary belt-driven 
speed lathe and finally completing a set of motor-driven lathes. At 
the present time we have been experimenting with a 14 -inch, 6-ft.- 
bed, machine lathe, and will probably undertake the manufacture 
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of these lathes for our own use. In this way we obtain good type 
conditions, but are very far from actual shop practice. 

On the other hand, we find that our graduates are usually placed 
in some specialized form of shop work, and that their training seems 
adequate to help them secure and keep such positions. As a general 
rule, the older graduates have not remained as workers of automatic 
machines, but have advanced as rapidly as wo might have pre- 
dicted and desired. 

At some stages in the shop work it has appeared to us highly de- 
sirable to present the work in the form of exercises, but as a rule, 
we bring in various jobs, such as have been outlined for our ma- 
chine shop. Occasionally some project, like that of building a spe- 
cial machine for one of the other shops, presents itself. If the en- 
tire instruction were in charge of a single teacher for each group of 
boys, I would strongly favor placing a good deal of the work on the 
project basis. 

In the evening school we have always had large groups of people 
in every shop, and owing to the fact that we operate two separate 
sessions two nights each, wo are able to divide these groups into 
those who are preparing to enter a trade and those who are en- 
deavoring to increase their trade Jmowlcdgo and skill in the trade 
at which they arc working in the day time. In the case of the 
latter, the problem is very simi)le, because the man or boy realizes 
what ho lacks in order to fit himself for a better paying position. 
Such insti’uetion is given on the basis of short units. In the case 
of the first group, the matter of adjustment is more difficult. 

While we arc quite certain that a plumber’s apprentice knows 
what he needs to bo advanced to the status of a journeyman, we find 
it difficult to determine the needs of the young man who thinks that 
he would like to be a plumber or the needs of the man who is work- 
ing at some trade or occupation which is not satisfactory to him, 
but who tliinks that some other trade would be more remunerative 
and satisfactory. It seems to me that, in the case of the group just 
mentioned, wo must determine their continuance in school on the 
basis of accomplishment until we perhaps have been able to set up 
some tests to be tried out before admis.sion. Practically all of the 
vocational instruction in the evening classes is on the basis of ma- 
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nipulations. We have tried to arrange courses whereby theory will 
supplement the practical work, but these classes are poorly attended, 
and thus far we have not succeeded in accomplishing satisfactory 
results. 

There is one exception, however, in the work of arehitectui*al 
drawing, where we have had successful classes in estimating and 
plan reading. We encourage pupils to bring to the instructor, for 
advice and counsel, problems which they meet in their daily work. 
As a matter of fact, we find the success of this plan depends en- 
tirely upon the instructor, and not upon the type of work. After 
aU, personality is a great factor in trade instruction, as well as in 
any other situation in life. 

I am very much in favor of the short-unit course for the man 
who is already engaged in industry and believe that it will work 
with those who are planning to enter, when it is more fully de- 
veloped. The main objection that we find now is that these units 
have not been properly recognized and organized, so far as we are 
concerned. The fact that the classes ai‘e filled at the opening of 
school, and that the instruction is practically continuous with the 
same groups throughout the school year, has not permitted us to 
enlarge upon the short-unit idea to the extent that we would like 
to, and are planning to do. The matter of organizing classes on 
the short-unit basis, insofar as we have attempted it, with the 
workers who are upgrading themselves, has not been a difficult 
matter. How it would be if the entire school were organized on 
that basis, is something I cannot answer at this time. 

Last year we enrolled about one thousand pupils in our evening 
school and maintained an average enrollment of about eight hun- 
dred. The two hundred persons who dropped out of the different 
shop courses did so early in the year. We have always found that 
during the early sessions from 5 to 10 percent apparently are merely 
curiosity seekers who have no earnest purpose in view. The next 
largest number is composed of those who have been compelled to 
remain out of school for two or three consecutive nights on account 
of sickness or for some other reason, and who state that they do not 
wish to come back because the class will be so far ahead of them. 
This is based on the ideas of the traditional school and is a difficult 
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factor to overcome. Irregularity in attendance is in most cases 
merely a duplication of irregularity in their lives outside the school 
or is at times the fault of the instructor. 

I am very much in favor of definite apprenticeship agreements 
which provide for evening school instruction along definite lines. 
One of the trades in this school is governed by such an arrangement. 
The results in every way are satisfactory both for the school and 
the pupil. 

The chief difficulty with the evening vocational schools, to my 
mind, lies in the fact that, like the day schools, the opportunities 
for trade instruction are not wide enougli to cover all of the trades 
or the branches of them, and there is not enough flexibility in equip- 
ment and housing facilities to meet emergencies. There also 
seems to be no definite solution of the (juestion as to the riglits of a 
citizen and tax-payer to undertake to learn a new trade and to 
have a class formed of such people in a manner that will meet the 
api)roval of the state authorities. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the evening trade school ought 
to be established on as firm a basis as the day trade school with 
regard to the dato.s of opening and closing, the permanency of the 
staff of teachers, and recognition of work i)crformcd through the 
granting of a diploma at the end of a stated amount and degree of 
accomplishment. It also seems to me that there ought to be some 
concerted action undertaken regarding the advertising of the 
school’s activities, in order that those who ought to know about the 
school can be properly reached, for I am firmly convinced that there 
are many people who, either through a lack of understanding of 
the English language or because of the isolated situation in which 
they live and work, arc nnable to realize the great opportunity for 
free instruction which lies within their reach. 



F. VOCATIONAL WOEK IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
OBDAE EAPLDS, IOWA 


Homer C. Couch 

Principal, Grant Vocational High School 

Students attending the day trade courses are required to be in 
school six clock hours per day. One-half of this time is spent on 
shop work, one-third in related science, mathematics and drawing, 
and one-sixth of the time in history, English, civics, or physical edu- 
cation. We do not pretend to turn out journeymen. Immaturity 
of the students from fourteen to seventeen years of age and the 
limitations of equipment make it impossible to teach the ‘trade,’ in 
the full sense of the term. Boys and girls, however, who go through 
these courses are better fitted for entrance into the occupation which 
they have studied. 

Co-operation in classes and between teachers of the school, to- 
gether with training in citizenship, tends to fit boys and girls for 
citizenship as well as workmanship. Practical work and theory go 
hand in hand, and instruction is not sacrificed for the sake of pro- 
duction. A close relationship exists between the shop work and the 
related subjects. Teachers of related subjects have periods off when 
they are given time to go into the shops and study conditions there. 
Problems in mathematics and science are made up to fit the needs. 
By such co-operation between related subject teachers, and shop 
teachers, the classroom instruction can be made of very much more 
practical value to the students. 

. The shop work is very similar in nature to the conditions which 
students later meet in industry, except that work is not done for the 
sake of production. Boys arc not rushed through a project. Con- 
ducting the work on a purely commercial basis is not desirable in a 
school, because it does not give every boy a chance to get the 
all-round training that is needed. Of the three forms of work to 
be assigned to pupils, ‘projects’ are the most desirable, because they 
simplify instruction and provide an incentive for work, giving boys 
something in which to be interested. ‘Jobs’ give all-round training, 
but are liable to lead to duplication of work and loss of interest on 
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the part of students. ‘Exercises’ are the least desirable, because 
there is little incentive in making them, aside from doing the work, 
and often the finished product is of no value whatever to the stu- 
dent who makes it. 

In the evening industrial work the specific and immediate needs 
of workers are met by employing teachers who are familiar with 
the occupations from which these workers come. The work is 
largely individual, consequently the classes are kept small. The 
limited time available for instruction in evening classes makes it 
impossible to teach a trade, but many students who are young and 
ambitious have received a great deal of benefit in evening school 
classes. The instruction should be, as far as possible, supplemen- 
tary to the daily occupation. If a student meets problems in his 
occupation, the evening school should certainly help him to solve 
them. The instruction should also help the worker to go higher in 
his occupation. 

Short unit classes arc excellent if the majority of the class is 
in favor of this type of work. If the size of the class can be kept 
down to a point where the instructor can meet individual needs, 
the short unit courses arc not necessary in a city of this size; in 
fact, I believe that the attendance in these classes would bo con- 
siderably lessened if this system was adopted. In larger cities, 
whore there is a sufficient number of trades to make several groups, 
it would certainly bo advisable to offer the work in short unit 
courses. 

My observation has been that the most important reason for 
dropping out of evening school work has been Ihc fact that many 
find the additional work too heavy for them; the second reason is 
the lack of interest. Many students enroll in evening school classes 
who never enter the classes. Many others come only one or two 
nights and drop out when they find there is real work connected 
with them. 

The employers, as well as the employees, should have a friendly 
feeling toward the evening school. 

I do not think that definite plans can be worked out for promo- 
tion. The man who benefits by evening school work will show it by 
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his work on the job and mnst look to this improvement to win his 
promotion. 

The immature evening school student should be advised by the 
school authorities as well as his employer as to what is best for him 
to take. The employer should feel free to advise school authorities 
as to what is best for his employees. Only good can come of such 
relationships. The employer who has the interests of his employees 
and his business at heart should feel that he is a part of the school. 



G. OO-OPEBATIVE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


F. A. R. Hoffeditz 
Director of Industrial Training 

For a number of years, the high-sehool cnrollmenl. in York, 
Pennsylvania, has been composed of more boys than girls. This is 
due, in part, to the popularity of the Co-operative Industrial Course 
in our four-year high school. 

During the 1910-11 school term, the Manufacturci's’ Association 
and the School Board got together on the part-time, co-operative 
plan for our high-school boys. The motives in offering this oppor- 
tunity were : to keep more boys in school, to give the poor boy a 
chance to earn while going to school, to train boys in a remunera- 
tive trade, and to supidy workmen in the trades having more than 
average schooling. 

In Sci)tembcr, 1911, the course was opened to boys who had 
completed the ninth year. In 1914 a class of 26 was graduated and 
up to the present time 270 have finished the course. Wo are con- 
stantly checking up on what our gradual (‘s arc doing. We find that 
60 percent of them are in the community, oilluir working on the 
job they were trained for or on something that this training has led 
to. The first class were all machinists’ at)pr(mtices, while th(', 1922 
class had six distinct, trades represented. 

The school law docs not permit a boy to woi’k un1,il he is fourteen 
years of age and has passed the sixth grade. .Should a boy drop out 
of school after fourteen, he is rc((uired to attend continuation school 
one day each week until he becomes sixteen. This restriction does 
not affect our first-year boys, because they ai-e in school full time 
undergoing pro])aration in the trade which tlu'y have elected to 
follow. 

After their first year in school, these boys are eligible to be in- 
dentured to some local manufacturer to serve an apprenticeship in 
his chosen line. This apprenticeship is for a period of {5,400 hours, 
in addition to all school t ime. The boys in school and shop alternate 
in two-week i)eri()ds, and all of them work full time during the 
summer. At this writing, the enrollment is 339, with lOf) boys 
working in 42 different plants. 
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Since these boys will sometime be citizens in this, or some other 
community, their curriculum has been fashioned to increase their 
general knowledge in so far as time will permit. Just because a 
boy is being trained to work in an industry is no reason for neg- 
lecting to augment his store of general knowledge. The school 
could not well exist without including trade training in the day’s 
work. The school shop is used to supplement and supply the 
theory back of the operations performed in the commercial plant, 
because this instruction cannot be entirely ddegated to the em- 
ployer. To meet these conditions, we devote one-third of the school 
time to trade work and two-thirds to those subjects along the line 
of general education which best supplement the industrial work. 
Where possible and feasible, the latter leans toward the industrial 
point of view. 

The t 3 T)e of training put on by the school should be governed, 
as is ours, by the inclination of the pupils, and the opportunity 
afforded by the community for them to continue in their trade after 
leaving school. The trades we are training for are those that the 
school shops are equipped to supplement. The metal trades group 
includes machinists, auto-mechanics, and sheet metal workers. The 
wood working group includes pattern-makers, cabinet-makers, and 
body builders. The electrical group includes house wiring, motor 
winding, and plant maintenance work. At present, there arc also 
four draftsmen and two glaziers. 

To judge whether this program can be considered a success, one 
should get in touch with some of our employers, or judge by the 
degree of advancement some of the 60 percent above referred to 
have made. The Manufacturers’ Association last year had an ap- 
plication for membership from a new firm, the partners in which 
were graduates of several years ago, and who are now employing 
six schoolboy apprentices. Last year the boys in school earned a 
total of $26,065.22. The total earnings since being established 
amount to $209,286.37. Quite a number of boys, through their 
earnings, have been enabled to attend higher institutions of learn- 
ing. But one of the outstanding features is that when these boys 
graduate from the high school, they do not have to wonder what 
comes next. 



H. OO-OPEBATIVE INDUSTEIAL TRAINING AT 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

James Killins 

Director of Vocational Education 

We have in this system a Co-operative-Industrial program for 
the junior and senior classes in the high school, to follow the tenth- 
year unit trade courses where the pupil is to spend two weeks in 
industry and two weeks in school. 

About 1914 a co-operative course was established for the soph- 
omore, junior, and senior years, without any plan to give guidance 
or trade instruction, except as found in old-line manual training. 
Co-operation was easily established, and the first three years were 
termed successful. The war prolonged the situation tliat inevitably 
arose. Labor was scarce, and without any closely organized 
trade training, the boys were given plenty to do. Labor 
laws dealing with age limits and the slump which followed the war 
made it necessary to revise any program which did not justify the 
claim that the school already had something to offer the employer'. 
The old co-operative industrial program was concluded last year 
with the graduation of the few stragglers who had to be taken 
care of. 

In the meantime the more comprehensive plan was inaugurated. 
Beginning with trade cxpcrieiKiing and ‘try-out’ courses in the 
first year of tire junior high school, boys with vocational or tech- 
nical intentions and capacities were i)crmittcd to pursue shop 
courses one double period each day. A vocational counsellor safe- 
guarded the situation, and no undue emphasis was given to the in- 
dustrial work. Our aims arc best expressed in the terms we use : 
eighth year— “proving year;’’ ninth year— “fixed choice.” 

Following the junior high, we have Smith-IIughcs unit trade 
courses for the boys who arc to enter trades. Beginning next year, 
we intend to put our first co-operative industrial grout) into indus- 
try on the two-wcek-about basis. We know that the time is ripe 
for us to get started on a real footing. Our employers understand 
our plans and are with us, and wo believe that the boys will profit 
to the maximum. 
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Our evening school, twelve hundred strong, has for five years 
dropped off in a well-defined ratio. This year I am making a care- 
ful study and report on why evening-school pupils quit. Not that 
our percentage is lower than our neighbors and comparable cities, 
but that the problem needs study. At present, my teachers are re- 
porting the pupil’s reason and their reason. The answers are run- 
ning: “Didn’t find what they were looking for;” “Work too 
hard;” “Live too far away;” “Work too late;” “Too tired at 
night;” etc. On the other hand, my impression is that a vast ma- 
jority of evening-school first-week enthusiasts are chasing the “will 
o’ the wisp” of migJit "have been. So many think that the jobs of 
the world came through chance and a little schooling. Moreover, 
schooling has never suggested much application. Their elementary- 
school experience is a misty memory. Now, when they try short- 
hand, for instance, or mechanical drawing, they face the fact that 
it demands application, hard work and — ^well, they go back into 
their walks in life more contented with what they are and perhaps 
that is real justification for the evening school as a social and eco- 
nomic stabilizer. 

Perhaps we have given too little time to the long-term course 
in night school. Our vocational courses are all short unit from de- 
mand, because of attendance, facilities, and personal inclination. 
For instance, our mining classes are organized definitely to pre- 
pare for fireboss and mine-foreman examinations, and are divided 
into units, advertised as such, and upgraded to meet the varying 
groups. Most of our machine shop, electrical, blue-print reading, 
show-card writing, and mechanical drawing classes are always ele- 
mentary units. We have found no large demand for advanced 
courses or finishing courses. Our every aim is to help the student 
meet the actual problems in his daily work. 

Most evening offerings are obvious. Long before the opening, 
the telephone inquiries show what is to be popular. Moreover, 
trade organizations and other associations make formal requests for 
certain classes. For instance the Master Plumbers ask for a class 
in plumbing sanitation. Our experience has been that any course 
which has not a pre-expressed call is most likely to fail to ma- 
terialize, no matter how thoroughly advertised. 
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We have not been as successful in giving trade practice as theory 
in electrical work, mining, or woodworking trades. Printing, ma- 
chine shop, and drawing rooms are practice. We have no instance 
at present where we have both theory and practice going on in the 
same trade. I have not drawn any conclusion that is defendable. 

So far as agreements and relationships are concerned, I pre- 
sume that I have been in a peculiarly hopeful community. There 
has never been any time when the working relationships could have 
been improved by written agreements, and since there seems to be 
a feeling that all is well, we have avoided any such maneuvering. 
We co-operate in getting all raw materials for machine shop work 
without any red tape or interference. Johnstown would be no 
better off with any agreements, and perhai)S get into severe argu- 
ments that at present are settled among the few individuals. In 
further explanation I might say that our two big indusiries have 
headquarter offices miles away, which introduces another clement 
of danger where agreements are in force. If I were somewhere 
else, perhaps I would favor them. 



I. THE DAY VOCATIONAL COURSES AT TOLEDO, OHIO 


J. M. Sterling 

Vocational Director, Woodward Technical High School 


In Toledo we have but a limited number of day vocational 
classes, but are slowly adding new ones as the demand develops and 
room in our schools becomes available. The classes in operation at 
present are in session for six hours, one half of which is devoted 
to the trade subject and one half to the related academic subject. 
The course is two years in length, and in that time we hope to teach 
the boy as much of the trade as it is possible to ‘put across’ to the 
individual. We know that it is impossible to teach a ‘trade,’ in 
the fullest sense of the term, but feel that the boy can be given a 
big lift toward the goal he has set for himself. I believe we do more 
than merely prepare for entrance into the trade, but at the same 
time realize that the boy at the end of the course will not be a 
tradesman. 

Methods and machines used are of the most modern type found 
in production shops to-day. We feel that the machines upon which 
the boys work in the vocational classes should be of the same type 
he will meet in the factory, and with this end in view, we have 
equipped our shops with modern machines of various makes, in order 
that the pupil will work on the same type of machines found in the 
industry. This type of equipment, with a man from the trade as 
instructor, gives us what we think is a very good basis for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

It has been our experience that the work assigned in the class 
must, out of necessity, be more or less of the nature of an ‘exercise’ 
in the beginning, to be followed as soon as practical by actual ‘jobs.’ 
By “actual job” I mean the makiag of some thing that is to be used, 
and is therefore to be turned out good enough to pass as a com- 
mercial article. In some classes, such as machine shop, some articles 
are made in their entirety by the boy, but this is not general prac- 
tice. The general practice being to give the pupil an exercise in 
taper turning, for instance, and then follow it immediately with a 
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number of pieces in the process of construction which involve taper 
turning. In this way the instruction is given with an exercise, and 
the pupil is given enough work on a production basis to give him a 
fair degree of skill. 

Class instruction is given whenever feasible, but as a rule, the 
instruction is individual. In order to assist the instructor in this 
individual instruction, we are gradually working out a series of 
lesson shoots. Those instruction sheets are so written that they 
apply to one particular type of operation, and in this way, may be 
applied to any job involving this type of operation. 

So far, I have mentioned only the work in the shops, but going 
along with this is the work in the related subjects of mathematics, 
English, civics, science, etc. In these related subjects the work is 
tied up with the trade that the boy is learning. These subjects 
have a two-fold aim— to make the boy a better tradesman and a 
good citizen. In most of the trades, we have been able to develop a 
fairly good eourse in those related subjects, but there is a tre- 
mendous amount of work roquu'ed in the preparation of the neces- 
sary lesson sheets. 

We are thoroughly convinced that the best results arc obtained 
by means of the lesson sheet and personal instruction. 

Wc do not lose sight of the fact that the boy must be educated 
for his leisure time as well as for the work he is to do. This is amply 
taken care of in the related subjects. Each lesson sheet or group 
of sheets has a definite objective in view. This may be cither voca- 
tional or civic. In either ease, the lessons try to drive home certain 
facts that wo feel the pupil should Icnow. Wc have not by any 
means, worked out what to us is an entirely satisfactory program 
oC studies, but arc learning, by each day’s experience, where we may 
better the work that wc have started. 



J. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
W. W. Patty 

Director of Vocational Education 

The department of vocational education was established in the 
Berkeley schools at the beginning of the school year of 1920 under 
the direction of the writer. In the senior high school wo have 
established applied classes in electric work, automobile repair, 
printing, machine shop practice. We arc also making a beginning 
in pattern making. 

It is rather early to speak of results, but we may submit our ob- 
jectives: first, to recruit boys from the junior high schools, ele- 
mentary schools, or outside of schools, who have a real interest in 
training in the trades for which we give instruction; second, to 
provide instructors of proved ability in their respective crafts; 
third, to conduct the work on a commercial basis in so far as prac- 
ticable. In general, we treat our pupils as apprentices rather than 
as students. Instruction in supplemental subjects, such as mathe- 
matics, English, etc., is provided by special teachers. 

In the four junior high schools the industrial work includes in- 
struction in cabinet making, electric shop practice, wicker work, 
furniture making, printing, welding, and mechanical drawing. 

The Machine Shop 

The machine shop work in the senior high school is in charge 
of an experienced machinist, who is operating the shop on a com- 
mercial plan. No exercise work is given. The work at present in- 
cludes making repairs and parts for machines in this and other de- 
partments, such as gears, lathe centers, lathe dogs, tool posts, clamps, 
reamers, etc. Patterns are now being constructed for several small 
machines and tools that can be used in the various manual training 
shops of the city, and later manufactured for the trade. Tools that 
have already been constructed for this purpose include vises, power 
hack saws, small circular saw tables, drill presses, and grinding 
wheel stands of several sizes. 
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The instruction is necessarily individual, with the exception of 
brief lectures and demonstrations on such subjects as heat treat- 
ment of steel, use of the micrometer, calculations used in gear cut- 
ting, setting up of machines on the various type operations, care of 
tools and machines, accident prevention, etc. For each piece of 
work done, a simide job card is made out by the student, showing 
to whom the work is charged, cost of materials, and time. The 
pupil’s grade is entered upon the card and filed by the instructor. 

The Automobile Shop 

The work in the automobile shop is entirely upoti a commercial 
basis. While the deiiarlmc.nt. owns several old automobiles, the 
work in the shop is almost entirely upon machines which arc brought 
in by citizens of the city for repairs. For all lepairs made, the 
cost of materials and a slight additional amount for labor is charged. 
The principal objective of the course is to teach the boy the care, 
repair, and construction of the automobile, so that he will be able 
to ‘shoot trouble’ and repair a machine when it becomes disabled. 

The students arc instructed in the principle of gasoline motors, 
testing motors, up-to-date standards of construction, and the use 
of garage machinery, such as the lathe, drill ])ress, and hand tools. 
They arc also given a course in carburetors, ignition systems, and 
oiling systems. 

The Print kSIiop 

The work done in the print shop is especially practical. All ex- 
ercises arc provided from practical jobs. During the first three 
months of operation this year, more than .iilSOO worth of woi'k has 
been turned out by this department. This work includes the 
weekly publication of the hlgli-school paper*, the printing of tickets 
for athletic conte.sts, plays, programs for plays, concerts, etc. The 
cour.se includes the art of printing, press work, English as applied 
to printing, design, history of printing, proof reading, cost finding, 
paper stocks and weights and measures. 

The Electric Shop 

The instruction in electric shop iiracticc includes practical work 
in all common lines of aiiplicd electricity, such as the making of 
splices, joints, armature winding, charging batteries, etc. 
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Under the provisions of the part-time education act which went 
into effect in California July 1, 1920, special classes are maintained 
for boys who are engaged in mechanical pursuits which supplement 
their experiences on the job. These courses are of two types. For 
apprentice boys, supplemental work in mathematics and mechanical 
drawing is provided. For boys who desire to enter upon some other 
trade, applied work is given with a view to helping them choose 
a life occupation vpisely. 

Considerable attention is given to the design drawing and cost 
computations of all jobs done in the industrial department of the 
Berkeley schools. It is felt that this phase of the work is of the 
utmost importance and is one reason for having such instruction 
given in the school. 



K. ALL-DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

J. D. Bicenell 

Director, Haddey Manual Training School 

In September, 1919, all-day vocational classes were started in 
the automobile, machine, and print shops of the Haekley Mannal 
Training School of Muskegon, Michigan. It was felt that some at- 
tempt should be made to train for some definite trade those boys 
who could not, or would not, complete the regular four-year high- 
school course. These three shops were chosen for the experiment 
because they seemed to offer the best opportunities for growth and 
advancement in the community. The courses as outlined were each 
two years in length and were planned to conform to the require- 
ments of the Smith-Hughes law. 

It has never been our expectation to teach a 'trade, ’ in the fullest 
sense of the term. We do feel, however, that we have been able to 
give to those boys who have successfully completed the prescribed 
courses, a training which has admitted them to industry on an ad- 
vanced apprenticeship basis or as workers who are able to earn a 
good living wage and who have an intelligent understanding of the 
requirements of their particular trade. Through the co-operation 
and friendly attitude of the employers of labor, we have found a 
steady demand for our graduates. In fact, there have been times 
when the demand far exceeded the supply of available workers. 

The aim from the first has been, not only to train for superior 
workmanship, but also to give instruction that would make better 
and more intelligent citizenship. It is hard to conceive how a young 
worker without a proper appreciation of the duties of citizenship 
can measure up to his full worth to his employer and to the com- 
munity. 

In planning the courses in each department the attempt has been 
made to teach tlic processes involved, and as far as possible, the 
theory underlying these processes. There also has been a close cor- 
relation between the work of the shop and the related studies. The 
teachers of these departments have worked together to secure this 
end, and the results, on the whole, have been encouraging. 
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School shop work can never duplicate actual commercial shop 
conditions, but the attempt is made to approximate actual working 
conditions as far as it is possible to do so. 

In the automobile shop a great many cars are brought in each 
year, and the work is handled as nearly as possible as it would be 
in a commercial shop. All kinds of jobs are undertaken, from the 
cleaning of a spark plug to the complete tearing down and re- 
building of a car. 

The machine shop boys have built considerable equipment for 
the new junior high and continuation schools, including lathes, 
drill presses, grinders, steel stools, etc. Some twelve or fifteen row- 
boat motors have also been built. The same degree of accuracy is 
required as would be required in a commercial shop, and the shop 
conditions are made to approximate as nearly as possible what the 
boys would encounter later in productive industry. 

The print shop turns out practically all the blanks, forms, and 
outlines required by the board of education for carrying on the 
work of the school system. A school paper is printed monthly as 
well as the senior class annual in the spring. The results in this 
department have been especially gratifying, and it has been impos- 
sible at times to supply graduates enough to fill the needs of the 
printing establishments of the community. ' 

In all the departments the work is given almost entirely in the 
form of jobs or projects, and the boy is held accountable for re- 
sults much as he would be in a commercial shop. It is difficult 
enough under these conditions to make the school shop approximate 
the actual conditions to be met later, to say nothing of what would 
be the result if the attempt were made to assign the work in the 
form of exercises. 



L. ALL-DAY VOCATIONAL CLASSES IN ELECTRICITY 
AT UTICA, NEW YORK 


Clabenoe L. Crofoot 
Utica, New York 

The two-year high-school vocational course in electricity at Utica, 
New York, is organized under the Smith-Hughes plan; tliat is, for 
boys who are at least 14 years old or past the eighth grade. In this 
particular case, all the boys are grammar-school graduates and 
ready for the high school, but feel that they cannot stay in school 
long enough to complete a regular high-school or technical course, 
yet they want to take up electricity as their life work. These boys 
attend the electrical class three hours a day, or fifteen hours a 
week; the rest of their time is spent in mathematics, drawing, etc. 
Their work covers a practical course in bell wiring, house wiring, 
wiring for light and power in factory and office buildings, princi- 
ples and construction of D.C. generators and motors, and the funda- 
mental principles of A.C. circuits and machines. They are also 
given ‘trouble shooting’ and general repair of electrical machines. 
Two hours a week are used for theory and lecture work. The gen- 
eral aim of this course is to give the boys clear ideas of the funda- 
mental principles of electricity and magnetism which arc applied 
in the construction and uses of electrical machinery and appliances, 
as well as the best methods of wiring buildings for the efficient dis- 
tribution of light and power, in order 1o encourage boys to devclo)) 
in knowledge and efficiency after they are out of school. It may 
bo still more briefly stated that it is to get the boy in the habit of 
“doing his own thinking.” 

A large number of the boys who enter such a department do so 
with no particular reason for their choice. They say: “I thought 
I would like it,” “A friend told me it was a good lino,” “It looked 
interesting,” or “I wanted to learn about motors.” Only a very 
few have any real definite reason for coming. We find it a good 
plan to spend the first hour or two in drawing the class of beginners 
out on a careful analysis of the whole trade, showing them what the 
various lines arc and where these will lead. This also includes what 
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their probable line of promotion will be and what is required of the 
worker in the way of physical strength, education, environment, etc. 
After such an analysis, many will decide that they are in the wrong 
work, which they frequently are ; on the other hand, those who stick 
will be more keenly interested and will be working with a definite 
view of what they want. An opportunity chart, which shows the 
various lines or branches of the trade and their probable line of 
promotion, has been of great value to aU concerned in connection 
with this work. 

The best results are obtained when we merely state the problem 
in as nearly as possible the way in which it would bo stated to the 
workman who is out on the job. For example, a wireman who goes 
to install a bell is not presented with a complete sketch of the whole 
installation, but, quite to the contrary, he is often shown by the 
lady of the house just where she wants the button, bell, and battery 
and is informed that he must get it in with as little muss and dis- 
turbance as possible. He then has to study the house as to con- 
struction, and makes his own layout, or, in other words, “docs his 
own thinking” right there on the job. Why not teach a boy to work 
that way in school ? It is perhaps better to present him with a set 
of typical lay-outs after, rather than before, he has completed the 
problems, for he will then look upon them as data which ho has 
helped to gather and will appreciate their true worth. Wc use a 
good text and show boys how to study logically, building their 
knowledge of electricity on a good foundation instead of the hit-or- 
miss fashion. Many boys want to get right at motors and genera- 
tors and if one is not careful, they will spend much of their time 
in reading those articles which are far ahead of what they can 
understand. 



M. A CO-OPERATIVE COURSE IN VOCATIONAL PRINTINa 
AT EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


G. E. RtJDDEH 

InstruetoT in Printing, Central High School 

Since tlie Smith-Hughes law has been in operation, the source 
of material for printers’ apprentices has been greatly enlarged. 
Boys between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years who are em- 
ployed in printing offices natxually select the printing trade as their 
vocation in the part-time classes, and therefore automatically be- 
come candidates for apprenticeships upon arriving at the age of 
sixteen. These boys have most all been through the eighth grade 
or higher and are required to take four hours of study a week. Two 
hours of related work and two hours of shop practice are given. 

The course in shop practice includes the layout of the ease, 
laying case, picking up type, putting type in stick, setting type 
from printed copy, proof readers’ marks and their use, reading 
proof, correcting type, distributing type, setting type from manu- 
script copy, locking up forms for job press, feeding the sheets, etc. 
This general knowledge of the fundamentals is considered a good 
foundation for the boy to enter the print shop for the beginning of 
an apprenticeship. 

After a boy has been registered as an apprentice with the local 
union, he is required to take a course in the vocational department 
for two years of twenty-four weeks each— two hours a day, three 
days a week. This course comprises lessons in shop theory and 
practical lectures, printers’ arithmetical problems, English and 
punctuation, and spelling. 

As the first two years of the apprenticeship is probationary, 
much care is given to proper training. Both parties, the employers 
and journeymen printers, agree that this is the time to lay the 
foundation for the boy’s future, and punctuality in attendance is 
regarded as essential. At the end of each month the boy is given 
a record card showing his grade in each subject. He is required 
to show this to his employer and got his signature. Another set 
of these cards is furnished the union and the grades are road at 
each monthly meeting. 
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If the student skips class and is marked absent, the chairman 
of the chapel where he is employed is notified and the boy must 
make a satisfactory statement to his employer concerning his attend- 
ance. If his grades become poor, showing a lack of interest in his 
class work, the local committee extends his apprenticeship time 
until he makes a satisfactory showing in his work or is dropped as 
incompetefit. Full pay is allowed the boy by his employer during 
his two years of school work. 

At the end of two years, if his school and shop work are satis- 
factory to all concerned, he is made an apprentice member of the 
union. At the end of this time he is required to begin the Inter- 
national Typographical Union course of instruction, which he must 
complete before the end of his fifth year. 

The system followed in these lessons is essentially practical and 
progressive. Starting with a few simple instructions, easily grasped, 
the student is given a set of practical exercises which furnish an 
opportunity to apply the theory and rules to actual problems and 
thus fix them clearly and firmly in the mind. At the end of five 
years with this course of instruction, a boy should be well qualified 
to take upon himself the duties of a journeyman printer, and by 
diligence and energy be in line for promotion. 



CHAPTER VII 

TRAINING WORKERS IN INDUSTRY 


C. A. Peosseb and C. B. Allen 

■William Hood Dunwoody Indiistrial InstitutOj Minneapolis, Minnesota 


It is impossible within the limits of this chapter to give any 
adequate picture of the situation and the problems confronting 
those engaged in the task of training men with or without experi- 
ence in an occupation. 

All that can be done is to give consideration to certain out- 
standing points, which will be discussed under the following head- 
ings: (1) the probability of more training in industry; (2) national 
associations and vocational training; (3) corporation schools and 
vocational education as carried on by industrial and business estab- 
lishments; (4) the work of organized labor; (5) limitations on 
publicly and privately controlled industrial training; (6) efifi- 
eieney factors in vocational training; (7) instructor Gaining for 
foremen; (8) success conditions for training on the job. 

I. The Probability oe More Training in Industry 

While Amei’ican industry seemed, as a result of the war, to have 
come to the realization of the value of some sort of organized 
training, especially on the basis of demonstrations of its value 
during the war, much loss use has been made of those experiences 
than would have been naturally expected. Many plants that had 
developed definitely organized training work under the pressure of 
war conditions, have done away with this work, just as many 
organizations have done away with other specialized services, such 
as employment management of welfare work. 

This was, of course, perfectly natural; the depression follow- 
ing the war, the reorganizations necessary to meet peace conditions, 
the situation with regard to employment, and many other factors 
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all tended to bring about a restriction of activities and a cutting 
off of all but tbe most essential services. 

Wbile these things are true, they do not justify the conclusion 
that the value of the experiences gained during the war period has 
been disregarded or entirely lost. The question can be fairly raised 
at this time as to how far organized training is likely to be further 
developed in our industries as times improve, and as to whether the 
'pick-up method’ is stiU to be the chief dependence. 

Of course, it is generally understood that any form of organized 
industrial training is merely a substitution of a more efScient device 
for a less efficient device. So long as we have turnover, promotion, 
or job shifts, training must go on. Organized instruction merely 
enables this training to be carried on more quickly, and with less 
expenditure of time and effort on the part of all concerned. That 
is all that it can do. 

Looked at from this angle, there seems to be considerable evi- 
dence that, as our industries are gradually getting onto their feet 
again, the lessons of the war will not be lost. On the contrary, we 
sba.n see the development of more and more organized plans for 
the utilization of training. 

This would seem to be probable for several reasons. It seems 
to be generally admitted that the cost of skill will remain at a 
higher level than in former years. This means that the cost of 
securing this skill must be reduced to the minimum. It means that 
the skill, when secured, must be of the highest type called for on 
the job. The restriction of immigration and the virtual stoppage 
of the flow of skilled workers from abroad, especially in the skilled 
trades, must, it would seem, force greater provision for training 
in this country. 

Evidences of the recognition of this situation seem to be appear- 
ing in the degree to which national associations and labor organiza- 
tions are now giving attention to the promotion and development 
of plans for securing effective apprenticeship training. It appears 
also in the degree to which many large corporations are developing 
comprehensive plans for training. It appears in the rapid devdop- 
ment of trade extension work rmder public control, and in the 
increasing interest in the working out of effective co-operative 
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schemes between trade and industrial schools and industrial 
concerns. 

On the whole, allowing for the necessary drop due to the busi- 
ness situation, it would seem that the lessons of the past five years 
have not been lost. Organized training of some sort must find a 
greater and greater place in our industries, to meet the situation 
brought about through increasing labor cost, to meet lessened 
ability to draw on training given in foreign countries, and to meet 
the sad lack of provisions for securing necessary recruits for our 
skilled occupations. 

All these conditions would seem to indicate that more, rather 
than less, organized training must come into the field of industrial 
production, as a definite device for effectively meeting certain 
economic conditions that must be recognized in the future. 

II. National Associations and Vocational Tbaining 

As has already been pointed out, industry has of late tended 
to develop and operate its own training. One interesting develop- 
ment along this line is the extent to which national associations 
have undertaken to deal with problems of training. 

A general survey of the situation as it now exists shows that, 
while a considerable number of national associations have under- 
taken some activity in connection with training, the methods 
adopted and the ends sought have been widely diversified. It is 
also true that the training activities of different associations are 
in varying stages of development. It can be said of many organiza- 
tions that they have not progressed beyond the stage of propaganda 
or promotion of the general idea of training workers. While they 
are concerned with the situation in their respective industries, in 
their discussions and publications they have not gone beyond the 
stage of saying: “Something ought to be done about it.” They 
have not reached the stage where they have given serious considera- 
tion to what should be done or how it can be done. Other national 
associations, after an attempt to deal with the problem, have given 
up the idea for the time. An increasing number of national asso- 
ciations, however, are actively dealing with the problem. 
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The approach to the problem has been different with different 
organizations. Some, like the National Metal Trades Association, 
the National Hotel Men’s Association, and the National Typothetae, 
have established definite training service departments. In these 
cases the national association has undertaken through a central office 
to furnish expert service in the preparation of instruction material 
and in the organization of courses of training. This service is 
furnished only to members of the association. 

Another type of activity is that in which the national associa- 
tion has established co-operative relations with a training agency, 
as in the case of the National Association of Cleaners and 
Dyers. A third form of activity has been confined to the making 
of studies through the establishment of research bureaus. In some 
cases, however, the training service and the establishment and 
maintenance of the research bureau have been undertaken by the 
same organization, notably in the case of the National Hotel Men’s 
Association. 

Other national associations have confined themselves to the 
preparation of texts embodying the technique and practice of the 
occupation. In a few eases national associations have, through 
pressure brought to bear on industrial training agencies, such as 
the public schools, secured the establishment of training under 
public and private auspices. In such cases the training, while out- 
side of the control of the national association, has nevertlicless been 
determined by the association. In some few cases such a co-opera- 
tive arrangement is working successfully. In other cases, the 
unwillingness of public training agencies to co-operate effectively 
has either seriously interfered with the efficiency of the work or 
has resulted in practical failure. 

Another interesting fact is the type of training to which 
national associations have given consideration. Rome of them have 
devoted their energies entirely to the promotion of training of 
college grade. They have taken the point of view that highly 
trained technical service is most needed, and consequently the best 
service to their industry can be rendered through the establishment 
of training courses in universities or engineering colleges. Other 
associations have concerned themselves with the training of minor 
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executives, while still others have concerned themselves solely with 
the training of workers; this latter ease is, for example, true in 
general of the present work of the National Typothetae. 

Whatever may be the particular objective or the particular 
range of activity covered in the plans of jjifferent associations, the 
movement possesses significance to those engaged in the field of 
vocational training. It demonstrates, for example, the recognition 
of an unfilled need by the representatives of a large group of plants. 
For one reason or another, they believe training to be necessary 
in their respective lines. The steps taken by these associations 
should be regarded as a criticism, in a way, of the training thus 
far developed under public and semi-public control. The associa- 
tions undertaking training seiwice do so for either one or both of 
two reasons; they recognize the present level of knowledge and 
sldll to be too low under present conditions ; or they are concerned 
with the maintenance of their personnel through the training of 
recruits. 

Those associations undertaking research work are concerned 
with the development of more efficient operations and processes. 
Whatever may be the actuating motive, the steps taken by an 
association show that its individual members need assistance and 
even stimulation. They also indicate a lack of faith in the training 
agencies now engaged in offering vocational training. 

Unquestionably one factor which has led to the taking up of 
research and training by national associations has been the wide- 
spread belief that better training results in better morale. How 
far this has been a serious factor, it is difficult to say, but it has 
unquestionably carried considerable weight in many cases. An- 
other factor has, undoubtedly, been a real or anticipated shortage 
of skilled labor. This is a condition that is always liable to exist 
to a greater or less degree in all industries, but it is held by many 
people that recent restrictions on immigration and the increased 
difficulty of securing skilled labor from abroad, have made the 
situation more acute, and have doubtless led to a greater interest 
in training by national associations of employers. 

Whatever may be the aetiiating causes of increasing interest in 
research and training on the part of national associations, the fact 
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niTist be reckoned with as one of the phenomena in the field of 
industrial training. It is true that in many cases this interest is 
confined to a few leaders in some associations, while the great 
majority of members remain indifferent or negative. It is, never- 
theless, an important fact that associations operating on a national 
basis are more and more taking up the question of training and 
research conducted under their own control, and in many eases 
with the expenses entirely home by the membership. 

This is of vital importance to the plant man. Through national 
affiliations he can secure advice and assistance in developing train- 
ing. He will do well to keep in touch with any activity of this 
nature which may be carried on by a national association repre- 
senting his special line. It is of importance to the industrial school, 
public or private, because it indicates a failure on the part of such 
schools to meet a required need in training. In other cases it opens 
up opportunities for co-operation with an industry never before 
available. It is of interest to the student in the field of vocational 
education because it represents a growing movement which em- 
bodies vocational training carried on in many cases without regard 
to the possibility of utilizing training agencies already in the field. 

III. Corporation Schools 

These schools are operated by large plants, each for the train- 
ing of its own employees, usually for specific occupations or phases 
of its work. Classes are held on the premises of the company. 
Commercial concerns, such as department stores or insurance com- 
panies, for example, operate classes on commercial subjects entirely. 

Industrial concerns maintain either industrial or technical 
classes for workers, or commercial classes for the office force, or 
both. Many of these schools were organized into a national asso- 
ciation of corporation schools, which has lately been merged into 
the National Personnel Association. 

An article in the May, 1923, number of the Vocational Mucor- 
tion Magazim, by Mr. Howard L. Briggs, Director of Vocational 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio, contains the results of a study of these 
corporation schools which justifies reprinting here. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS CARRIED ON BY INDUSTRIAL 
AND BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 

Education in the past has been so closely tied up with the academic 
schoolroom that even those interested in vocational education are prone to 
view it from the public school standpoint. It is of interest, then, to learn the 
extent to which industry has gone in developiug an educational system of 
its own. 

The data contained in this paper were accumulated from letters, pamph- 
lets, circulars, and house organs from representative industries scattered over 
the United States, received in response to a letter of inquiry sent out by the 
Department of Vocational Education of the University of Michigan, in March, 
1922, to all Class A members of the organization then known as the National 
Association of Corporation Schools. 

The purpose of this paper is to indicate the extent, method, and nature 
of the educational activities of the above companies. It has seemed to be 
more pertinent in listing the activities to mention the character of the business 
in preference to listing the firm name. 

Upon pages 336-337 will be found a list of the industries studied. I have 
grouped their education programs under five columns. The first heading. 
Operating own school, '' includes activities from trade apprenticeship courses 
to correspondence work. The second heading, ‘^Co-operation with outside 
schools,^' includes expenditures for the maintenance of, or courses in, outside 
institutions, such as commercial schools, Y. M. 0. A,% etc. It also includes 
active co-operation in sending employees to public evening and part-time 
schools. The third column heading, “Education through house organs,'^ in- 
cludes company publications, by and for the employee, covering' educational 
articles describing the plant, plant operations, related science, safety, health, 
morale, etc. The fourth heading, “Referring to bulletins as an educational 
medium,” includes cases where the company has definitely stated a policy of 
educating employees through bulletins and through bulletin board service. 
This includes health, safety, hygiene, morale, etc. The fifth and last column, 
“Attempting no education of employee” is self-explanatory. 

In a few of the cases listed the activities have boon curtailed, owing to 
the business depression at the time the inquiry was made, but the following 
list includes only the cases whore a definite declaration of the intention to 
continue the work has been expressed. Some companies listed as carrying 
no work under some of the columns, or as conducting no work at aU, have 
in the past supported an educational program, but for various reasons have 
failed to continue it. 
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Railroad 

Railroad 

Railroad 

Railroad 

Oil Company 

Oil Company 

Oil Company 

Oil Company 

Automobile Mfg.. 
Automobile Mfg. . 
Automobile Mfg. . 
Automobile Mfg. . 

Telephone Co 

Telephone Co 

Telephone Co 

Telephone Co 

Telephone Co 

Electric Service, . . 
Electric Service. . . 
Electric Service. . , 
Electric Service. . . 

Insurance Co 

Insurance Co 

Insurance Co 

Insurance Co 

Insurance Co 

Printers and Pub. . 
Printers and Pub. . 

Woolen Mills 

Woolen Mills 

Silk Mills 

Bank 

Bank 

Bank 

Pump Company. . 
Pump Company. . 
Pump Company. . 
Pickle Company. . 
Flour Company. . 
Packing Company 
Department Store . 
Department Store . 
Department Store. 
Department Store . 
Department Store . 
Soap Company. . . 



JuUetins as an 
educational 
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Nature of company. 

Operating 
own school. 

Co-operating 
with outside 
schools. 

3 1 

III 

ill 

Referring to 
bulletins as an 
educational 
medium. 

Attempting 
no education 
of employes. 

Soap Company 


X 

X 



Soap Company 

Electric Mfg 

X 

X 

X 

X 



Electric Mfg 

X 


X 



Electric Mfg 

X 


X 



Steel Company 




X 


Steel Company 

X 





Steel Company 

X 





Steel Company 




X 


Steel Company 

X 

X 




Steel Company 




X 


Steel Company 




X 


Steel Company 





X 

Steel Company 


X 




Steel Company 





X 

Cash Register Co 

X 



X 


Vacuum Sweeper Co 



X 



Blower Company 





X 

Seating Company 


X 

X 



Filing System Co 



X 



Paper Novelty Co 

X 


X 

X 


Camera Company 

X 


X 



Boat Company 



X 



Hat Company 

X 


X 



Tire Company 

X 


X 



Machine Mfg. Co 

X 


X 

X 


Lock Company 

X 


X 

X 


Gas Conmany 

X 





Electric Cable Co 




X 


Brass Company 



X 



Locomotive M^. Co 



X 



Machine Mfg. Co 



X 



Watch Company 



X 



Rifle Company 

X 

X 




Furniture Company 

X 

X 




Corset Company 

X 


X 



Pressed Steel Co 



X 



Air Brake Co 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Milling Mach. Co 




X 


Drug Mfg. Co 




X 


Record System Mfg. Co 

X 



X 


Silverware Company 





X 

Elevator Company 





X 

Fertilizer Mfg. Co 





X 

Machine Company 

X 



X 


Chemical Mfg. Co 





X 
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Some Typical Examples 
Companies Operating Own Schools 
An Electric Service Company 
Three schools are operated as follows: 

1. The technical school ojffering courses in: 

a. Mechanics and heat. 

Elementary principles of electricity, 

c. Direct current machines. 

d. Elements of alternating current. 

e. Alternating current apparatus and machines. 

(These courses operate five evenings per week for twenty-five weeks. Night 
workers attend special courses two afternoons per week. It was found that 
students were much more interested in the laboratory work than in the theo- 
retical. Eor this reason, four evenings per week are devoted to laboratory ex- 
periments following definite lesson instruction sheets, and one evening per 
week is devoted to lectures. One complete report is required each week.) 

2. The commercial school offering courses in: 

{A) Compulsory courses during business hours for employees of the con- 
tract and inspection departments. 

a. Preparatory courses (English, Civics, Mathematics, etc.), 
h. First-year course (Business English, Company History, Effi- 
ciency). 

c. Second-year courses (Salesmanship, Company Policy, etc.). 

d. Course for stenographers. 

e. Course for telephone operators. 

/, Course on effective telephoning. 

g. Course for junior clerks. 

h. Course for record and information clerks. 

Course on personal hygiene. 

(The above courses operate one and one-half hours per day, one day per 
week for seven months. A special eight weeks ^ course is maintained in the 
summer for those making under 75 percent.) 

(B) Special courses are given for other departments including; 

a. Telephone operating, 
h. Stenography. 

0 . For oflice boys, 

d. For show room maids. 

e. For porters. 

/. Ofifice work instruction. 

g. Psychology. 

h. Public speaking. 

1. Telephone efificiency, 

(C) Evening courses. 

a. Psychology (Voluntary for all employees). 
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3. The accountancy school. 

a, First-year course (Bookkeeping). 

&. Second-year course (Principles of accounting), 
c. Third-year course (Accounting problems). 

(This company has its own special teachers and uses department heads 
for special lecturers upon technical subjects. It also employs the services of 
the staff of an outside school of accounting for lectures upon this subject.) 

(A house organ is published covering morale, safety, educational re- 
ports, etc.) 

A Buther Company 

1. A school for deaf mutes. 

(This company found that deaf mutes wore exceptionally skilful in build- 
ing and finishing rubber tires. They wore assigned to tasks where the acci- 
dent hazard had boon practically eliminated. They were particularly adapted 
to jobs requiring keen sight and observation. They now employ five hundred 
deaf mutes.) 

2. An extensive library of technical books is maintained. 

3. A school for a ^flying squadron' of picked men. 

(This is a three-year course for selected men preparing for executive 
positions.) 

4. The industrial institute. 

a. Special classes for foremen, 
h. Special classes for inspectors. 

0 . Apprenticeship courses for the mechanical departments. 
d. Commercial courses for office and sales. 

Business arithmetic. 

Economics. 

Organization and management. 

Modem business methods. 

Business law and corporation finance. 

Public speaking. 

Mechanical drawing. 

Mechanics. 

Shop mathematics. 

Electricity. 

Bubber manufacturing practice. 

Portuguese, 

5. Americanization. 

a. Beading, writing, and speech for foreigners, 

b. Assisting aliens to take out naturalization papers. 

0 . Handling of affairs for foreign labor through expert interpreters. 
(Classes are so arranged that any man, no matter what shift he is working 
on, may take advantage of the classes. Each and every man will find some 
classes which he is qualified to enter, irrespective of previous education.) 
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(The company" maintains a house organ with articles furnishing instruc- 
tion concerning the work of the various departments, reports of social activities 
of the employes, and general morale material.) 

A Steel Company 

(This company maintains a school of its own with separate building and 
staff. For a number of years they depended upon a local night school but 
found it inadequate in both scope and content.) 

The following courses are offered: 

Chemistry. 

Metallux'gy. 

Physics. 

Electrical repairing. 

General accounting. 

Cost accounting. 

Arithmetic. 

Shop mathematics. 

Shop mathematics for apprentices. 

Trigonometry. 

Slide rule. 

Tracing. 

Drafting — general. 

Drafting — ^trade apprentices. 

Blue print reading. 

Business law. 

Industrial history and economies. 

Salesmanship. 

Customers^ salesmen's course. 

Piling. 

Transcribing. 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting. 

Telegraphy. 

Business English, 

Correspondence, 

Foremanship. 

Company organization and personnel. 

English and citizenship for foreign-born men. 

English for foreign-born women. 

Business English by interplant mail. 

Foremen's first aid lectures by medical staff. 

Letter bulletins. 

The total plant enrolment in the above courses is 1,613. 
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(The apprenticeship group receive pay during training very little lower 
than that received hy journeymen. They work upon production jobs and attend 
classes two nights per week for which they receive regular hourly pay. Each 
apprentice is paid a bonus of one hundred dollars upon completion of the 
course and ffty dollars extra if he remains with the company for six months.) 
(This company issues a typical house organ.) 

A Department Store 

(This store advertises the policy that it fills all worthwhile vacancies 
with its own employees through promotion and education within the store. 
All must pass a psychological test for general intelligence before being em- 
ployed. Physical tests for health and sight arc also given.) 

The preparatory school, 

rt. Continuation school. 

(This school is maintained for students from fifteen to twenty years of 
age. It is carried on during paid store time every Monday from nine to eleven, 
for three and one-half months totaling about 150 hours of instruction. The 
subjects covered are as follows: 

Arithmetic. 

Spelling. 

Reading. 

Local geography. 

Hygiene. 

Talks by store men on current political and business subjects. 

(This school has an alumnae association, graduation exercises, pins, monthly 
social meeting, etc.) 

The training school. 

a. The selling division, junior class. 

Salesmanship. 

Store organization. 

Store system. 

Color. 

Diction. 

Advanced arithmetic. 

Display. 

Store directory. 

Personal hygiene. 

Demonstration sales. 

J), The selling division, senior class. 

Textiles group (Study of textiles, trips to mills, etc,). 
Non-textiles group (Special instruction), 

(This section has a technical library and special instructors do follow-up 
work upon the selling floor.) 
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cuts as possible as they immediately secure the interest of the writer in llie 
reading matter that accompanies the pictures. ' ’ 

The number of cases where no attempt has been made to educate the 
worker are so few that it is not necessary to deal very extensively with them. 
Even there a tendency to develop educational work within the plant is fre- 
quently manifested as illustrated by the following; 

^'We have no well organized system of training for our employees. We 
are trying to create interest in this direction through our Job Committee, who, 
as individuals, have expressed themselves as thinking it a wonderful under- 
taking. ' ^ 

In Conclusion 

It is very evident that industry has found an urgent need for further 
education of its employees. The extent to which industry has gone in organiz- 
ing schools within private plants indicates a failure upon the part of the 
public school system to function satisfactorily. Only one reply expressed 
confidence in the public school system as a medium for vocational education. 
This company made soap and did not require many skilled workers. There 
are many instances where Y. M. C. A. schools, private commercial schools, etc. 
have been utilized by the various companies satisfactorily. 

The educational devices utilized by the various companies have been influ- 
enced in part by the type of education required and by the size of the company 
in question. Many have erected a school building and employed an educa- 
tional director and a teaching staff. The various department heads are 
utilized as lecturers for work of a particularly technical nature and teachers 
are occasionally called in from private vocational schools to assist. In states 
operating under a compulsory part-time law, the company prefers to have the 
teacher operate within the plant. This arrangement offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the schools to ‘get acquainted with the needs of industry.' The 
part-time group is considered in most cases as a preliminary course, however, 
and the real vocational work usually is given by the company teachers. 

Bulletins, house publications, and other printed matter seem to servo as 
a medium for safety, health, Americanization and morale instruction. Their 
use as a device for definite trade instruction is limited both by the interest of 
the readers and the possibility of the printed page without class teaching. 
They seem to form an excellent auxiliary educational medium, however, for 
companies conducting definite schools, and in cases where the work is of a 
nature requiring little technical instruction, they completely moot the situation. 

A study of the nature of courses offered by various corporations discloses 
a surprising variety of course content. The question immediately arises as to 
the possibility of the public schools undertaking such a task. The action of the 
public service companies of a large city in combining all of their schools 
admitting students from all the contributing companies suggests the possi- 
bilities of further economies obtainable by turning the whole problem over to 
the public schools. There is no reason why courses cannot bo devised to cover 
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the elements required in common by a number of employers. Further divisions 
could be made forming groups of advanced students covering the work of a 
stni smaller group of employers, and finally, short units could be offered for 
each company group in the specific needs of that company under the direction 
of company lecturers and department heads. 

The fault has been that industry has little faith in the academic school 
man and the attitude of many academic school superintendents in dealing with 
vocational education has verified their conclusions. The public schools of the 
future should at least meet industries’ educational requirements up to the 
point of intensive specialization along individual company lines. We must 
secure the backing and co-operation of industry through ‘delivering the goods’ 
in the work that we are undertaking. 

IV. The Work of Organized Labor 

While organized labor has in general been greatly interested 
in industrial training, it has been mainly from a standpoint of 
apprentieeship ; therefore the connection of organized labor with 
training schemes has been largely that of service to organizations 
making use of training schemes. 

This applies to both publicly supported ventures and to train- 
ing work carried on by concerns. The activities of organized labor 
in connection with training schemes carried on by shops or by pub- 
lic or endowed schools have been largely confined to such questions 
as: insistence upon standardized courses of training, adequate 
training, the limitations to bo observed in the quota to be trained, 
and the conditions of admission to journeymanship. 

It must be admitted that they have been more concerned thus 
far with the effect of vocational education upon their respective 
crafts, particularly from the standpoint of danger of overcrowding, 
than they have been concerned with the more intimate and detailed 
problems of effective instruction and tx-aining. 

The last ten years have witnessed the gratifying development 
of a more favorable attitude on the part of organized labor toward 
the idea of industrial and trade training, particularly as carried 
on outside the shop through day or part-time classes and as car- 
ried on under public control. 

The leaders in the labor movement have for a long time been 
favorably disposed toward the movement for industrial and trade 
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education, and they are to be given much credit for their support 
of it nationally and for the legislation along this line. The task 
has been to convert the rank and file to support the advance steps 
taken by their leaders, and this work is well on its way. 

Here and there throughout the country doubtless can be found 
scattered classes established and controlled by organized labor — 
established for giving instruction, but the tendency has been for 
these classes to pass under public control, once their need and worth 
has been demonstrated. 

In the very nature of things this has occurred, because organ- 
ized labor lacks the funds to carry on any extensive scheme of 
its own. 

In passing it should be noted that there has been a considerable 
movement of late in the direction of the establishment of classes 
in general education under the direct auspices of organized labor. 
The national organization for the education of workers, of which 
Mr. Arthur E. Holder is director, has apparently been steadily 
growing in strength. The situation might be summed up by say- 
ing that in the field of trade and industrial education, organized 
labor is favorable to such work when carried on under public con- 
trol, and is apparently well satisfied to have that phase of train- 
ing so handled. 

V. Limitations or Publicly and Privately Controlled 
Industrial Training 

Industry has shown a constantly increasing interest in the de- 
velopment of schemes for substituting organized training on the 
plan of the so-called 'pick-up method.^ This increased interest has 
been shown notably in the case of many individual corporations. 

As a result of national legislation, there now exists in practi- 
cally all states an organization and funds available for promoting 
and developing practically any form of industrial training. These 
public training agencies have come into existence through legisla- 
tion based upon the general idea that industrial training could, and 
should, be given at public expense. 

During the six or seven years since this legislation has func- 
tioned, while much has been done in the way of rendering efficient 
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service to industry through publicly controlled agencies, on the 
whole, industry has tended largely to work out its own schemes 
independently of the public training organizations. This has per- 
haps been especially true in the ease of large corporations and 
national associations. 

In view of the facts that on the one hand free training service 
is available through state and local authorities, and on the other 
hand that industry is conceming itself more and more with prob- 
lems of training, these questions become important matters: In 
what lines and to what extent can public training agencies now in 
existence render effective service to industry? To what extent and 
in what lines can industry secure the most efficient results by pro- 
viding any desired training at its own cost and under its own 
oentrol? 

Until those questions can be answered to a considerably greater 
degree than they have been answered up to the present time, the 
situation remains inefficient and costly both to industry and to the 
public. If any industiy can secure free of cost any form of train- 
ing service that is effective from the standpoint of the needs of the 
industry and fails to take advantage of that service, it cither docs 
not get the service at all, or, by paying for it itself, introduces an 
unnecessary overhead. It is cqiuilly evident that if state and local 
authorities spcird money, that has been appropriated for the pui‘- 
posc of providing efficient industrial training, for training that docs 
not function, or for some form of educational work that is only a 
pretense of industrial training, the intent of the legislation is not 
met, and public funds have been expended for a purpose for which 
they were not provided. In either case, all the principles of effi- 
ciency and economy have been violated. 

Of course, this statement is not new to the great majority of 
those who have boon actively coneemed with the development of 
industi'ial education. The situation is one that has been recognized 
as bad, both by those who represented industrial training through 
industry and those who represented public industrial training. 
Nevertheless, it is a picture of the general situation. 

Various reasons have, of course, been given to aewunt for this 
condition, such as, the inability of the public indust.rial educator 
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to see the problems of industry, and the existence of a generally 
antagonistic attitude on the part of the industrial man to publicly 
controlled industrial education. Probably a more common cause 
than either is the idea that any sort of training that is free is, of 
necessity, poor. In common with many other things, training is 
often valued in proportion to its cost, and this notion has undoubt- 
edly, in some eases, tended to discredit public industrial training 
with some industrial people. 

As a matter of fact, however, while such ideas may have flour- 
ished in the past, they are not now, in the opinion of the writer, 
the primary cause of the unsatisfactory situation. Those respon- 
sible for the promotion and development of industrial training un- 
der public control are, in most cases, at least, sincerely desirous of 
rendering effective assistance to industry and of developing train- 
ing that will be really efficient. 

It is equally true that to-day any plant executive who is inter- 
ested in developing training for his personnel will give careful 
consideration to proposals coming from public industrial training 
sources, provided they are concrete and workable. 

At present, the cause of the difficulty does not lie here so much 
as in the fact that, up to this time, there has been altogether too 
little study of the limitations on both publicly and industrially 
controlled industrial education. Neither the representatives of 
public industrial education nor the representatives of industry have 
had any definite idea as to what sort of training could be effectively 
given at public expense under public control, and as to what sort 
of training could most efficiently be given mider the control and 
at the expense of industry. There has been a lot of blundering on 
both sides, often due to ignorance. 

A tolerably wide experience with conferences which included 
representatives of industries interested in developing training 
schemes has led the writers to believe that in many cases these in- 
dustrial representatives are totally unaware of the fact that de- 
sirable forms of training or expert advice can be secured through 
such public agencies as State Departments of Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
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As an example of this failure to utilize public training agencies 
that can function, many concerns carrying apprentice schemes 
calling for a certain amount of classroom work have entirely ig- 
nored the possibility of securing this part of the training through 
co-operative part-time schools. As a result, the ‘school’ part of the 
apprentice course has often been poorly laid out from the stand- 
point of effective teaching. In many cases, the instruction has been 
very poor because it was given by men who, whatever their other 
qualifications, did not know the first thing about how to teach. 

As an example of the same sort of blundering on the other 
side, school men have, in many cases, insisted on putting up courses 
that in no way functioned so far as any value to the industry is 
concerned. They did not know what the actual training require- 
ments of the industry were or the conditions under which the train- 
ing must be carried on. 

More important, however, is the fact that those in charge of 
publicly-controlled industrial training have, in many cases, put time, 
effort, and money into attempts to provide forms of training that 
could not possibly bo handled through public agencies any where 
nearly as effectively as the industoy could handle them itself. There 
has been too much ‘going out for btisincss,’ regardless of whether 
the ‘busine.ss’ could be carried on profitably. 

Instanee.s of various mistakes of this character coxild be multi- 
plied indefinitely, but the underlying cause in practically all eases 
where the parties concerned were sincere was lack of information 
as to what can be effectively accomplished through pxibliely-con- 
trolled agencies on the one hand and by the industry itself on the 
other hand. 

This is the real problem that now demands careful attention. If 
some such agency as the National Pei'sonncl Association or the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education would make a study of 
this matter, it wotild make a most highly valuable contribution to 
the promotion of efficient industrial training. It is to bo hoped 
that some agency of this kind wifi, soon undertake this work. 

Meantime, through such studies as have been made, and such 
experiments as have been conducted, some facts have boon fairly 
well established that have a bearing on this problem. It has been 
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conclusively shown that expert operatives or mechanics can be ef- 
fectively trained in how to 'put over’ what they know, through 
'instructor training’ courses carried on under public control and 
at public expense. Any plant desirous of using instructors out of 
its own force or that wishes its foremen to act as instructors can 
get this particular training service free and can have this service 
better performed than the plant itself can do it. ! 

Where a personnel man or other plant representative wishes to 
conduct training work with minor executives in his own plant, he 
can secure training for this work through public industrial train- 
ing services. This has been fully demonstrated through the work 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education and work of a 
similar character carried on by certain state departments, notably 
in New York, through which considerable numbers of plant repre- 
sentatives have been successfully equipped to do this work. 

In the skilled trades there is no question but what full-time day 
schools can give training that effectively covers a definite part of 
apprentice training, and even the entire training of an apprentice. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are now in the country but a 
relatively small number of real trade schools that are doing this. 
The fact that it can be done has, however, been demonstrated. Still 
another field in which it has been shown that effective training can 
be given under public auspices is in work dealing with the im- 
provement of foremanship and in preparation for foremanship. 

The foregoing are some of the services that publicly-controlled 
industrial training has demonstrated that it can effectively carry 
on, and in these lines, so far as the possibility goes, industry should 
be able to secure such service free of cost. It must be frankly 
stated, however, that whether they can or can not be secured in any 
given state, or any given locality in a state, depends largely on the 
caliber and attitude of the state and local school officials. 

On the other hand, it is extremely doubtful if there is any field 
for publicly-controlled industrial training in connection with spe- 
cialized jobs. Such jobs might, of course, be taught in public classes, 
or, at least, in the plant by publicly paid instructors, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if such work would pay, either from the stand- 
point of the plant or of the public welfare. 
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Again, it is, of course, obvious that any training dealing with 
the special technique of a given industry or with matters that deal 
entirely with plant or company matters, such as company policies 
or special processes, must be given by the industry at its own cost 
and under its own control. 

Another matter that seriously affects the question is the size 
of the industrial unit. Take the case of a large corporation such 
as a railroad, for example, having a largo number of plants in a 
number of communities or even in a number of different states, and 
having a central office control : it is extremely doubtful if the most 
efficient way to secure training is not, in most such cases, to handle 
the plan as a company proposition, drawing on the public training 
services for advice and suggestion rather than to depend to any 
great extent on local public training agencies. 

On the whole, it is probably true that the small concern or the 
plant operating as a unit in some one locality is in a position to 
benefit most by opportunities for securing public training servieo. 
It is also true, however, that even the large corporation would do 
well to inform itself thoroughly as to possibilities whenever the 
establishment or extension of training work is contcmplalod. 

All that can he done here is to draw aitention to the imi)ort- 
ance of this problem. Until the choice between publicly and in- 
dustrially controlled agencies for any given form of ti^aining is 
based on something more than guess work, so long as both the in- 
dustry and the public representatives arc lai^goly iii the dark as to 
''who can do what^’ to the best advantage, disappointing results 
are sure to follow. There will continue to be much 'lost motion,’ 
lack of efficient eo-o])eration, and failui’C to deal with given train- 
ing problems in the jnost efficient way. 'The outcome will bo cor- 
responding excess cost, failure to use private or public funds to 
the best advantage, and dissatisfaction with the results. The prob- 
lem is therefore eomnionded to readers for thought and discussion, 

VI. Efficikncy FAcnms in Vocationat. Tratninq 

Before taking up any detailed discussion with regard to train- 
ing of the institution, it seems desirable to point oirt the general 
fundamental conditions under which vocational education effect- 
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ively functions wherever it may be undertaken. Unless these con- 
ditions are met, no form of vocational education can be effective, 
whenever or however conducted. • 

The primary object of any form of vocational training is to 
give the learner the necessary manipulative skill, to impart to him 
the necessary special technical knowledge, and to give him the 
ability to apply that knowledge intelligently in the practice of the 
special vocation with which that training deals. Manipulative skill 
is secured through adequate repetitive job experience under the 
direction and observation of an instructor. Technical informa- 
tion is imparted through instruction, either in the class or on the 
jeb. 

Intelligence in the application of technical knowledge comes 
both through repetitive application experience on the job and to a 
certain extent through the use of suitable instructional devices out- 
side of the shop. 

Ability to profit by instruction. How'cver well the practical 
or job experience may give training in manipulation, however well 
the technical knowledge may be selected, experience has demon- 
strated that satisfactory results cannot be secured with everybody. 
Hence the recognized principles that effective vocational training 
should only be given to those that can effectively profit by instruc- 
tion. This fact should determine the selection of the group to be 
trained for a given occupation. In making this statement, I do not 
disregard the fact that, in common with all educative experiences, 
vocational training has valuable ‘by-products^ that function in gen- 
eral social adjustment and re-adjustment. 

Use for training. While a proper training course, given to in- 
dividuals who can profit by the instruction, should result in effec- 
tive training, experience has further demonstrated that from the 
standpoint of its ultimate social value in the economic field, such 
instruction is efficient in proportion as it is given to those who will 
actually utilize that instruction, in that they will use the training 
for wage earning. 

Minimal point for effective training. It is further recognized 
by all those concerned in vocational education that for any occu- 
nation the training must carry the learner up to a certain point of 
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ability before he is desirable from the standpoint of that occupa- 
tion. This training need not be sufficient to equip him completely 
for the occupation, but it must be sufficient to carry him up to the 
point where an employer is willing to employ him at a reasonable 
wage. This, of course, means that training which does not carry 
the learner up to at least this minimal point loses much of its value. 
While progress in the training mil vary with the individual, never- 
theless in a general way the time required to meet approximately 
these requirements for any given occupation can be estimated by 
those familiar with that occupation, and no training should be re- 
garded as efficient that does not at least bring the trainee up to 
that point. 

To summarize, we have, therefore, as the conditions of effective 
vocational training, a training course which provides sufficient re- 
petitive manual or ‘job’ experience, which imparts the functioning 
technical content, and which aims at developing the job or occupa- 
tional intelligence whereby technical knowledge can bo applied, 
given to a group, all of whom are able to profit by the instruction, 
and carried on for a sufficient length of time to equip the mem- 
bers of the group to meet the minimal employment requirements of 
the given occupation. In addition, the best conditions arc met when 
this training is given to a group who will use the training as a 
wage earning asset. 

Above statements general. This brief statement is, of course, 
perfectly general in its character and applies to all forms of voca- 
tional training, wherever and however given. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the manipulative training is secured in a school, a 
shop, or on production jobs. It makes no difference whether the 
technical knowledge is picked up or is given in some organized 
way. It makes no difference whether the selection of the group is 
predetermined or whether it comes through accidents of employ- 
ment and incidental recognition of need. The training as ulti- 
mately secured will be efficient in proportion as the stated condi- 
tions have been met. 

Value of organization. It is also true, however, that, from the 
standpoint of expenditure of money, energy, and time, any voca- 
tional training course can be so organized as to give the maximal 
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amount of training in the minimal amount of time. Experience 
has shown that much of the technical knowledge can be imparted 
best through some form of organized class instruction, while some 
other parts can best be given at the time that their application is 
called for on the job, and that these proportions vary with different 
occupations. Experience has also shown that more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained if the manipulative training is secured through 
participation in actual production jobs, as distinguished from ex- 
ercises. 

Experience has shown, further, that this technical knowledge 
is so different in different occupations that there is little, if any, 
common basis for instruction, so that the trainees for different oc- 
cupations must be handled in separate groups, not only in the 
shop, but also in class work. Many attempts have been made, for 
example, to conduct general classes in shop mathematics or shop 
science, where the membership of these classes was made up of 
trainees for different occupations. This work has proved unsatis- 
factory in two ways: first, the general character of the subject 
matter has not, and could not be applied directly to the actual 
problems of the occupation ; second, much of the technical content 
of each occupation is so specific in its character that it cannot be 
treated in a mixed class. For both of these reasons, attempts of 
this character have not been successful. 

General vocational subjects. It is quite true that there are a 
number of subjects that are general assets to a worker in a group 
of occupations. For example, a machinist never has occasion to 
make a mechanical drawing, and this would be equally true of a 
pattern maker or a house carpenter. It is undoubtedly true, how- 
ever, that a certain command of this subject, which is the general 
language whereby the designer communicates with the constructor 
in all wood and metal working trades, is an asset to any worker in 
these trades. It would not be an asset to a printer, or a tiler, or a 
milliner. On the other hand, the knowledge and command of color, 
harmony, line, balance, and form which does enter into the trade 
assets of a printer, dressmaker, or tailor would not be of any occu- 
pational value to the machinist, the carpenter, or the pattern maker. 
In these so-called “general vocational subjects” there is unques- 
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tionably an opportunity to bring together mixed groups. The make- 
up of these groups is determined according to the occupations in 
which such general vocational subjects function. 

VII. Instructor Training for Foremen 

Among the results of the interest in foreman training has been 
the recognition — one might almost say the discovery — of the im- 
portance of his function as an instructor. It is now generally recog- 
nized that, in spite of the development of specialized agencies for 
providing industrial training, such as plant training departments, 
part-time schools, or trade extension classes, the great bulk of the 
industrial ti’ainiug given in industry is given, and must continue 
to be given, by foremen, and given on the job. 

Hence, among the ten or twelve types to which all forms of 
foremen training can be rcferj*cd, we find one type whose purpose 
is to equip foremen with such parts of the teaching ti*adc as will 
enable them to instruct more effectively ; that is, instructor train- 
ing courses for foremen. 

That the introduction of improved methods of instruction is of 
value to industry is unquestioned by all who are at all informed 
upon the matter. 

Experience up to date has demonstrated that, when properly 
conducted and oi’ganizcd, instructor training courses for foremen 
can be expected to give many or all of the following results: 

1. A more intelligent handling of new workers during the 
learning stage. 

2. A shortening in the time required to train new help, 

3. Much more efficient instrii<*.tion, in the sense that it is more 
thoroughly grasped by the learner and is more intelligently applied 
on the job. 

4. A more complete assimilation of instruction by the learner, 
so that he continues to carry on the work as he was taught. 

5. Reduced friction, accident, or damage duo to the giving of 
incomplete instruction or to instniction that was not fully grasped 
by the Icaimcr. 

6. A better assignment to jobs with regard to the worker's past 
experience and individual ability. 
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7. As an indirect result of better instruction, there should be 
a reduced turnover, though it is only fair to state that this state- 
ment is based upon indications rather than upon absolute proof, 
so far as present experience goes. 

While the general statement can be made that wherever foremen 
or other executives have instructing responsibilities, efficient in- 
structor training courses will give such results, there are certain 
conditions where such courses are particularly serviceable, among 
which are the following: 

1. In seasonal trades where a skeleton organization must train 
a large number of new workers at the beginning of each season, as 
in fruit canneries, many of the building trades, etc. 

2. Where there are frequent changes in the prescribed way in 
which jobs are to be done (as where an efficiency department is 
constantly working out more efficient ways of doing jobs and these 
procedures must be ‘put over’ to the working force). 

3. Where there is a high turnover among now workers. 

4. Where there is excessive production spoilage, owing to im- 
proper methods used by the workers. 

5. Where thoroughly competent labor is difficult to secure and 
the force is being expanded. 

6. Where it is recognized that the instruction cost is high, ow- 
ing to lack of the use of efficient methods. 

7. Where the jobs are special jobs carried on only in that plant, 
and hence, workers already trained on those jobs arc practically 
unavailable in any number. This might be true, for example, in a 
plant making buttons from vegetable ivory, turning out special 
forms of lubricants or abrasives, or in a canning factoi-y. 

As would be expected, with the recognition of the value of bet- 
ter instruction, a number of instructor training courses for fore- 
men have been developed which, like aU such courses, have varied 
in the time required for completion from less than one hundred 
hours to two years and in content, from assumed absolute essen- 
tials, to general psychology and the history of vocational education. 
The situation has developed to a point where it seems worth while 
to draw attention to at least one danger that may affect the further 
development of the work. 
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This danger lies in the fact that those developing many of these 
courses have often failed to recognize the difference between tbe 
characteristics of the instructing job of a foreman and the condi- 
tions affecting the work of a regular industrial instructor, em- 
ployed for instruction only and usually giving instruction in a 
school. As a result, “instructor training courses” have been given 
to foremen which were developed to equip prospective instructors 
in regular vocational schools, and considerable material has been 
included m these courses which is of little or no value to a fore- 
man under his working conditions. 

In considering how much instructor-training a foreman can use 
(and hence the essential elements in a foreman’s instructor train- 
ing course) certain facts must be borne in mind. First, under al- 
most all conditions his instruction is incidental and supplementary. 
Only in the case of green men is he required to put over a complete 
teaching unit. Second, it is ‘sandwiched in’ with his other super- 
visory and managerial duties; ho gives it where he can and as he 
can. Third, he rarely has to instruct in a regularly organized, 
progressive course consisting of a series of jobs arranged progress- 
ively with the accompanying technical Imowlcdge. He gives an 
‘old’ man a few pointers, and perhaps instructs some ‘new’ man 
on the special way in which some production job is carried on in 
the plant. Fourth, his instruction deals almost entirely with in- 
dividual jobs and the immediately related technical Imowlcdge. 
Fifth, his instruction is individual. Sixth, his schoolroom is the 
shop floor. 

Under these conditions a foreman can make little, if any, use of 
training in setting up a progressive training course by jobs, nor 
is he likely to have use for lesson planning, two subjects to which 
much time is commonly devoted in instructor training courses. 
Neither is he concerned with class or group organization and prob- 
lems relating thereto. 

Under these conditions, ho cannot be expected to bo an expert 
teacher, nor is ho likely to bo able to use the finer points of teach- 
ing. His instructing work must bo more or less a side line for him, 
and if it becomes more than that, economy and efficiency indicate 
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the desirability of setting up some definite training organization 
to take over this work. 

In the opinion of the writer, an instructor training course 
intended to equip foremen to teach as foremen would be fairly ade- 
quate if it were confined on the basis of minimal essentials, to se- 
curing the following: 

1. A general command of the instructing process, including the 
function of the four steps; the difference between informational 
and development lines of approach; an understanding of the two 
or three applicable methods (use of questions, demonstration, illus- 
tration) sufficient to cover these points in instructing on any given 
job. 

2. A recognition of the differences between learning and pro- 
duction difficulties as they affect instruction on a given job. 

3. An understanding of the differences between the mental 
attitudes of the different sorts of learners with which he deals (old 
hands, new men, green men, etc.) and the fully competent worker. 

4. The ability to make a content analysis for a given job. 

Such a course would evidently require much less time than even 

a * short’ instractor training course and would cover practically 
all the points on teaching which a foreman could actually use on 
the job. Such a shortening of the work is desirable, with the lim- 
ited time usually available for foreman training, since no unneces- 
sary time should be spent on any phase of foremanship work, pro- 
vided the actual needs of the situation are met, and everything in- 
cluded in the work should be of direct and immediate value. 

In all teacher training courses designed to prepare men having 
industrial experience for teaching, the tendency has been to include 
much material which, while it has value, is not essential. This has 
resulted in extending the period of training over too long a time. 
In addition, some of this material has been too abstract or too 
academic to be of service to the type of individual taking the work. 
The result has been confusion, discouragement, and a feeling that 
the training was of little value on the job. This is bad enough with 
prospective ‘regular’ instructors, but is fatal with foremen, since, 
in most cases, they must be ‘sold’ on the whole question of the 
value to them of any training in teaching technique. It is therefore 
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highly essential that instructor training courses for foremen should 
give only what will actually keep them on the teaching job under 
the conditions under which that job is carried on. 

VIII. Success Conditions for Training on the Job 

In order to give successful industrial training you do not need 
a separate building, separate equipment, and a separate corps of 
teachers. It can be done that way successfully and is being done 
that way successfully in many places. It can be done, however, in 
the shop itself through employers or through unions, and through 
either one of those agencies co-operating with the other or with 
schools, provided all such conditions as the following are met: 

1. You must know what you are trying to do and be able to 
set up your course of study in terms of a direct aim. That aim 
may be preparation for a certain grade of wage earning, a certain 
occupation or occupations, or a certain grade or level ot‘ apprentice- 
ship as a beginning. 

2. Your shop in which the training is done must do work un- 
der real conditions, with real machinery and real processes. This 
is equally true whether the shop be under the school roof or op- 
erated for profit as a commercial enterprise. 

3. Those who teach, whether they be foremen or teachers in 
an industrial or trade school, must be persons who have had suc- 
cessful experience in the processes they try to teach others. 

4. You must have incentive on the part of the student body to 
take the work, whether they are workers in a shop or factory, on 
a farm, in an office, or students in a vocational school. 

5. Finally, you need to set up relations with the outside world 
so as to insure a market for your product of trained people after 
you give them the instruction you have planned. 

There are five problems that must be met in order to operate 
successfully a training scheme within a correctional institution any- 
where. The first has to do with the choice of a training plan ; the 
second with the reality of the experiences or teaching given, the 
third with the production system of the scheme; the fourth with 
the personnel of its instructors; and the fifth with incentives for 
taking the training earnestly. 
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As a matter of fact, millions of wage workers of this country 
have not only learned to do their work on the job, and in no other 
way, hut they have done this without the advantage of any or- 
ganized, systematic instruction to shorten the process of learning 
and advance their proficiency. This requires only that competent 
officers teach the men of their shops skiU and knowledge in the 
processes at which they work. 

The Personnel Problem 

Everywhere the drift is toward the more effective training of 
men in occupations. Many of these occupations are not taught in 
schools and can not be taught in schools. Furthermore, there are 
very few schools to teach even the limited number of occupations 
that have been found feasible under the roof of the separate school. 

Consequently, employers are trjdng to establish effective meth- 
ods of training men on the job. This means either that the regular 
foreman in charge of the work must become the instructor ; or that 
he must organize the scheme so that the most capable employees give 
under his direction this instruction or aid him in giving it to the 
novice; or that a separate instructor or instructors be employed 
on the staff to go about from shop to shop to do the work. Per- 
sonally, I believe that the hope of small shops at least lies in mak- 
ing the foreman both a successful instructor and a successful user 
of the help of the more capable men for the instruction. But the 
major responsibility rests on him. 

The first step, therefore, to my mind, is the winning of the fore- 
men in charge of shops to a more effective program of training the 
workers in the shops under them. Doubtless at the outset of such 
a program such things as the following will be found. Some fore- 
men wiU be opposed to the whole matter. They need to be won 
patiently and diplomatically. If they can not be won, they should 
be displaced by those who are interested in the opportunity and 
in the problem. The rights of men to training in the shop for better 
service should rise above the prejudice, the convenience, or the 
right to a job on the part of any employe of the institution. 

Some foremen will be found incapable of rising to meet the new 
duty and responsibility. They are entitled to a fair chance to 
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demonstrate what they can do. When they fail, they should give 
way to those capable of discharging the task in the right way, and 
for the same reason set forth above. 

Many, if not most, of those employed as foremen in shops are 
interested or will be interested and are capable. This is the nucleus 
with whom the work should be attempted. They are a precious 
asset to the concern using them in this way. 

If this training responsibility is to be put upon foremen, it is 
only fair to them that they should be trained in some way to dis- 
charge this new responsibility, and the training must be done by 
some one who has had long experience in such foreman and in- 
structor training with the foremen of manufacturing establishments. 

There are two ways in which this task can be accomplished by 
a shop. Both are wise. Which one shall be employed depends upon 
conditions. 

One way is to pick out one shop where there is a capable man 
interested in the problem, and get him to set iip a training scheme 
in his shop. In this way Ms department will learn by experience 
and establish a type of what can be done that may be spread from 
shop to shop. 

The other way is to take all the instructor foremen at the start ; 
hold classes with them ; help them to analyze their problem ; select 
the training points; arrange the activities and experiences to be 
given in a progressive order; utilize training facilities effectively; 
and employ effective methods of training. 

In either case there is need for some person in the force who 
knows, or can be brought to know, how to do the trielc, and who 
will be the leader of the group in handling it. I am of the opinion 
that the training of foremen instructors should be done by the con- 
ference method, whichever one of the two schemes is employed. 




CHAPTER VIII 


DEVELOPMENT OP MEASUREMENTS IN VOCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION^ 


Harry jr. Baker, Clinical Psychologist, 
Detroit Public Schools 


The industrial revolution of the past one hundred years has 
made marked changes in the industrial and social order. It would 
be entirely impossible and unnecessary to trace all the stops in the 
transformations which have occurred. The writer will call atten- 
tion to a few rather special aspects which have to do chiefly with 
the adjustment of labor to new types of work and to the psy- 
chological significance of the general status of labor. It is prob- 
ably true that, aside from the problem of selecting a trade or occu- 
pation suited to his abilities, the workman has certain attitudes and 
points of view which are worthy of careful study as to their genesis 
and their influence. 

The successful use of steam in water and in rail transportation 
was hailed as a splendid culmination of effort in the perfection of 
trade communication. The crude steamboats and wheezy locomo- 
tives which were symbols of perfection have been left more than 
decades behind in the greater si)ccd and reliability of the modern 
ocean liner and the supci'heatcd and automatically stoked lo(*, emo- 
tive. The transformation has followed the same ti'ond in every line 
of improvement and invention. It cai’rics with it some striking ])sy- 
chological effects. To the inventor it brings an incentive to reach 
greater heights as quickly as possible. He secs the imperfections 
of his first crude efforts and sets about making corrections at once. 
To the layman it brings re-adjustment to his methodvs of living and 
of working. He has learned something new; he has to think along 

^ See also Chapter VIII in Section I on objective moasurementfl in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 
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nnfa.Tim']ia.r liaes, and Hs conservatism tends to make him a foe to 
progress. He laboriously climbs the ladder of indnstrial revolu- 
tion, hoping that each rung will be the last, for each one is a pain- 
ful step. It is true that very often a step will be easy and sur- 
prisingly pleasant in the advantages which it brings to him, but 
innovations and re-adjustments are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in progress. These tendencies cannot be ignored in dealing 
with the problems of industrial education, since they motivate the 
unrest among the laboring classes to-day. 

If one studies the history of industrial development, one may 
possibly feel a desire to criticize the historian who in his enthusiasm 
paints such a glowing picture- of new discoveries that the millenium 
seems to have arrived. Then another invention comes along and 
brings another miUenium ; then another invention, and so on. By 
the time the present has been reached and the historian is finished, 
his stock of super-superlatives has been exhausted, and the tacit 
assumption is made that the end of possible improvement has also 
been reached. But improvements continue to be tuined out at a 
startling rate, and the average woi-ker has extreme difficulty in ad- 
justing himself to a dynamic rather than a static and self-satisfied 
point of view. The end has not been reached and probably will 
not be reached soon in the evolution of industry. Society has lagged 
behind and adjusts itself slowly by the process of trial and error. 
The writer is concerned chiefly with the adjustments of workers to 
the situations which obtain in industry. Ilis thesis is built around 
the idea that such adjustment is a matter of careful analysis of 
individual requirements and a scientific inventory of industrial 
abilities, so that industry may function more effectively and work- 
ers may labor more happily at occupations suited to 1.hcir tastes 
and abilities. 


Tendencies in Industrial Placement 

The individual has paid a dear price for the changes which have 
come in industrial progress. The modem methods of shoe manu- 
facture, for example, were hailed by efficiency experts as a last 
word in improvement. But the workman who had been working 
contentedly on small scale production under the friendly eye of 
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the small shop owner, imderwcnt also a revolution in liis personal 
life, lie is no longer apprenticed to his master ; he docs not board 
and lodge in his master’s home; he is removed from the commu- 
nity which he had known from boyhood. lie is not only removed 
from his community, but also from personal contact with his em- 
ployer. The more difficulties of finding suitable lodging and some 
social contacts have an unfavorable effect upon him. At best, ho is 
decidedly unsettled. 

The employer also has had difficulties which arc apt to bo over- 
looked in society’s greater sympathy for llie laborer. He conducts 
business on a large scale, and to his own dissal is faction, also, ho 
delegates the supervision of his employees to others. Some ratluu’ 
unsuccessful attempts have also Imcn made by wcll-in1,cii1 ioned em- 
ployers to delegate pci’sonal iiitorcst.. Much an employer knows little 
about the efficiency of individual workers, ami bedieves a groat, labor 
1, urn-over inevitable. It. must also be sai<l that he frctiuenlly has 
an unscientific iwinl, of view; 1)(( does not beru^vci in, and is un- 
familiar with, modern metliods of personnel sel(;ct,ion. The cliaiuws 
are that he may have already ])aid a liaudsome sum lo a so-called 
"efficiency expert on ])crsonnel.” After such expericnecs, bo cares 
for no more cxi)cnsivo innovations at tlio employmcmt office. In 
such instances I'c-cducation to a more favora.l)lc j)oint of view is a 
doubly-diffieult task. While it is known that hero and there the 
prohlem of personnel is being handUwl in1.elHgent.ly, it must, be ad- 
mitted that the traditional i)oiTit of view holds in tho main. 

Happily for industrial education, the industrial t»rol)lcms fac- 
ing army officials iii the late war presented an acute situation in 
personnel. Men were needed not only as soldiers in the t.ronchos, 
but engineers were needed as well lo plan briilges and roads; car- 
penters wore needed to iirovide bousing facilities; elcct.rieians were 
needed to Tirovide communication which would not fail at critical 
momenta. Not only was there a great shortage of labor of all kinds, 
but there was little or no time to train workers on account of the 
urgency of tho tasks at hand. It was found very unsafe to take a 
chance with the mere wmrd of an individual that, ho was skilled in 
any given occupation. In some rases the individuals really be- 
lieved they were qualified for jobs they ajiplied for. 01, hers took 
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a chance, trusting that their inexperience would be overlooked or 
undiscovered. Two alternatives were presented: first, follow the 
haphazard methods of employment used in industry; second, at- 
tempt a scientific plan of personnel selection. By choosing the sec- 
ond alternative, experimentation in the various fields of industry 
with respect to personnel was suddenly thrown open to scientific 
study under the guidance of army officials whose activities were not 
bound to tradition, and who were vitally interested in quick and 
effective results. 

It was generally recognized that the personal opinion of employ- 
ment managers, colored chiefly by personal likes and dislikes, was 
not a safe criterion to judge the efficiency of a worker in a given 
trade. It was also known that personal self-estimates of ability by 
prospective workers were unreliable and undependable in many in- 
stances. The problem then centered chiefly around bow to eliminate 
the employment manager's opinion by means of standardized ex- 
aminations, and how to verify the worker ^s self-estimate by compar- 
able norms on the tests which were to be used. The processes of 
selection of test material and arrangement of items and testing tech- 
nique wure phases of standardization. Test items were suggested 
for workers by shop foremen and by experts who knew their fields. 
The arrangement of order of items was made after checking the 
percents of success on the correct answers to the qxiestions, rang- 
ing in most instances from very easy questions which all men could 
pass to those so difficult that only the highly specialized could an- 
swer them. The testing technique included standardized instruc- 
tions for giving the examinations in exactly the same manner to all 
candidates. The same time-limits and explanations were used for all 
examinations on any particular test, and the same methods of scor- 
ing were employed. 

After the scores, or results, had been compiled for a larger 
number of individuals, the actual ratings, or scores, earned by men 
of known experience and proficiency in the industrial field were 
found by administering the tests to them. These ratings were then 
divided so that the four stages of proficiency — the novice, the appren- 
tice, the journeyman, and the expert— were clearly indicated.^ 

®For a complete description of the scientific method in army person nol, see 
J, Crosby Chapman, Trade Tests, New York, 1921. 
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Chapman enumerates toui‘ dilTcreiit typos of tests which were 
developed as follows: (1) the oral trade test; in which the appli- 
cant answered orally a set of standardized questions about the oc- 
cupation or trade in (luostion; (2) the picture trade test, in which 
the applicant had to explain the function of various parts of ma- 
chines illustrated to him by pictures or prints; (3) the perform- 
ance trade test, in which the applicant had actually to perform a 
standard operation on a machine; and (4) the written group test, 
in which the a])j)licant had to read and answer in writing stand- 
ardized questions about the trade. All these tests yielded objective 
scores and could in most, eases Ix! administered by a clerk or ex- 
aminer otherwise unskilled in the particular trade or occupation. 
The objcctional features of the former methods of pei'somud selec- 
tion wore eliminated to a large extent, by this standardized pro- 
cedure. 

The trado I, cut, is an important device for determining the elli- 
cicncy of applicants for positions, ft in a tool for iHcami'inj/ effi- 
ciency already aitnined in Ike field, and pend’orms a very important 
function in that respect. There is nothing in the |,ra<l('. tests, how- 
ever, to indicate the desirability of choosiny as a voealion any par- 
ticular trade. The emi)loyer can use tlu'. trade test, somewhat sel- 
fishly to select workers already i)rofici('nt, in his line. The voca- 
tional counsellor is faced with the larger probltuns of deciding suit- 
able suggestions for all i)upils and not for a selected and favored 
few. This situation is no disparagement of the trade. t.<'st. 

A different type of analysis of trades is being <levelopcd, whi<*h 
carries information !is to the i)articular trades in (piestion. The 
reader is referred to throe volumes on occ.upat,ional analysis entitled 
“Opportunities and Rcciuircmcnts in Jjocal ()c,eu pat ions, pre- 
pared and edited by A. 11. J-Odgerton and others, for t.l><( guidance 
work in Detroit, Michigan. While this information applies to local 
industries, the analysis of trade re(iuirom(!nts is sufiiciently general 
to be of great value wherever the same trades are found. The 
methods of analysis'‘ are ccpially as significant as the particular 

•Published by the Potroit Beard of bhlueation, 

■•Soe also 01iai)t.(>r TIT for a detailed aceouiit of trado and job atinlysis na 
an aid in curriculum building. 
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analyses, for they suggest a similar technique to he followed by 
other workers in other cities for their own local industries. Bulle- 
tins by the Federal Government and by the University of California 
also carry this general type of trade information. 

The tendencies toward a scientific attitude in industrial place- 
ment advocated by agencies outside of industry itself must neces- 
sarily work under somewhat of a handicap. It is difBcult to get the 
intimate contacts with the machinery of industry which arc funda- 
mental to the most efScient results. Furthermore, suggestions made 
by outsiders are apt to be treated mercilessly if any slight defects 
or errors are foraid in them. It may he expected that when meth- 
ods which are truly scientific and removed from the meshes of 
quackery have been adopted by industry itself, industrial efficiency 
will he forthcoming. In the meantime, excellent progress is being 
made in the experimental laboratory, and industry is becoming 
more willing to learn from acquired information as well as from 
bitter experience. 

Tendencies in Industrial Education 

Although industry has been slow in adopting the scientific 
method for the selection of personnel, education has also been lax 
in preparing its output for proper industrial placement. Such 
negligence was due in part to lack of contacts, and in 'part to an 
erroneous, hut common belief that any pupil could bo trained for 
efficient production in any trade or profession. In fact, conditions 
of instruction were made so uniform that universal preparation 
(or' perhaps lack of preparation) may have been expected. 

The first beginnings in a more fruitful approach have been made 
with the discovery that all individuals are not exactly alike with 
respect to the work which they can best perform. The full recog- 
nition of differences in innate ability has come largely through the 
use of general intelligence tests. The extent of such differences 
in children and in adults has already been discussed in an earlier 
chapter. Without attempting to explain fuUy the significance of 
such differences, discussion of the extreme types may be stated 
briefly. 
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Consider what would happen in society if the man capable only 
of unskilled labor under moderate supervision were l.o t rade {jlacos 
with the physician or with the attorney. In his li’ainins ho would 
be found incapable of mastering the necessary education. Or, 
granted that the training were possible, ho would bo unable thoro- 
aCter to compote successfully willi the other more gifted members 
of his new profession. He would bo decidedly unhap])y, also, to 
say nothing of the menace he would bo to society. On. the other 
hand, the man of high intelligence would find his labors decidedly 
distasteful in his unskilled work. He would have no exorcise for 
his mental talents, and the lack oE stimulus from contacts with 
other workers of his own mental level would be unforl.imate, if 
not disconcerting. Aside from the fact that the particular work 
in which these two would find thcm.selvcs, their social si at, us and 
manner of living would tend to make, both of thi'm unhappy. The 
same conditions would also be true in lesser degree if men in other 
trades which demanded le.ss extremes of intelligence were to trade 
places. 

The mental dilEoroncos which are known to exist in adult.s are 
to be found also to a certain c.Klent among children. These ditrer- 
ences affect pupils’ progress in school and also determine in large 
part the different types of social relationships which arc known to 
exist in society. Segregation of pupils differing in mental ahility 
and in its correlated qualitic.s is now being attempted in many pub- 
lic school systems. Through segregation, the tendeneies of the dif- 
ferent groups may he studied more effectively. Under the former 
plan of hoterogoneons classification, the few except ional cases which 
were known to exist in clas.so8 were considered to he in such a small 
minority that they were insignificant and unworthy of special study 
and analysis. Under the later jilams of classification, the signifi- 
cance of intclligcnee, personality, aiiiilieat.ion, etc., is being taken 
into account in planning the program of vocational guidance. 

After a period of feverish expcrimcn1:ation with intelligence 
tests as a curc-all for educational ills, the scientific study of teals 
of special aptitudes was undertaken. With its inception has been 
initiated a now scries of tests which promises to he as far reaching 
and comprehensive as the application oE standard te.sts within the 
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past decade and as significant as the development and use of in- 
telligence tests in the past five years. Only a few of the repre- 
sentative aptitudes tests will be mentioned here. 

J. L. Stenquist has devised two forms of mechanical aptitudes 
tests particularly suited to boys.® Test I consists of six exercises 
with ninety-five operations involved. In pictorial form are shown 
parts of bicycles, telephones, radio sets, autos, and a large variety 
of mechanical devices. These are presented in small parts in dis- 
arranged order, and the subject is to indicate how the parts aro 
related by matching the various pairs of objects. For example, an 
auto tire pump labeled ^'3’’ is matched with an auto tire labeled 
' ' A. ’ ' The ' ^ 3 ’ ’ and ' ' A ’ ’ are matched together in the column pro- 
vided at the right of the page. This test has a work limit of forty- 
five minutes. ‘^T’’ scores and percentile norms arc provided for 
ages ten to fifteen, inclusive, for both Tests I and II. Test I is 
well adapted to pupils of limited mental ability or even to cases of 
language difficulty, as well as to normal American children, since 
it is pictorial and constructed upon simple principles. 

Test II consists of three exercises. Exercise I is similar to 
Test I. Exercises 2 and 3 consist of complete mechanical units, 
such as an electric door bell and a job crane. Tlie various parts of 
these units are labeled with letters and the subject is required to 
answer written questions about the functions of the various parts 
of the unit, such as Which part is the electro-magnet Bead- 
ing is necessary, although the terms and vocabulary arc as simple 
as possible. The author reports a correlation of r = .84 between 
scores and shop and science teachers’ estimates of general mechan- 
ical aptitude. Performance on the tests is not affected very greatly 
by shop experience, since general aptitude for mechanics has stim- 
ulated an interest in mechanical devices which reaches far beyond 
the work bench in the schoolroom. The author has reported fur- 
ther that there is little or no correlation between scores on the ap- 
titudes’ tests and scores on intelligence tests. The various com- 
binations — ^high intelligence, high mechanical ability; high intelli- 
gence, low mechanical ability, etc. — offer some very specific sug- 
gestions to those who are responsible for vocational guidance. These 

•Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, IT. Y. 
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tests are very well planned, and the process of standardization is 
commendable. They arc certain to fill a louK-felt need. Tluiy are 
also typical and suggestive of similar efforts in other fields. 

The I'hurxlone Clerical Test'' consists of eight parts: error 
clrecking in fundamental arithmetic processes; error checking in 
spelling; cancellation test; letter-digit substitution test; classifi- 
cation of men by cities from a mixed list; classification of insuranco 
policies with respect to amount, date, and kind ; arithmetical prob- 
lems; and matching of i)rovcrbs. While this test seems to have a 
higher correlation with general intelligence than the Stcmiuisl, t(‘sls, 
it also measures special aptitudes for taking cxcept itmnl i)ains with 
detailed work. 

The Freyd Journalisiic Aplikide Teak consists of nine parts: 
chocking the jnost impoi'tant of two statemeiifs from tlie standpoint 
of best news; checking the licst of three answci’s to prohh'in situa- 
tions facing a reporter; a completion test to he. supphu'd from a 
story road by the examiner; .selection of exact meaning of words; 
correcting mi.s.spclled copy; knowledge of antonyms; a(‘curacy of 
report on an automobile accident; from a picture of it.; an informa- 
tion test; and a tost of grammatical errors. While ability to pass 
this test with a creditable score is very dependtmt. uiani gc'iu'ral in- 
telligence, a certain type of judgment is re(|uired in ([ualifyiug f"i‘ 
newspaper and journ!ilist.i(i work which is not found in all lytx'S of 
high general intelligence. The test shows that its a\it,hor is familiar 
with the type of work expected from the journal worker or the cub 
reporter. 

A very complete and recent work on tc.sts of aptitudes is by 
Herbert A. l’ooj)s.*^ The tests are dividcid under throe lu'ads: 
(3) ability with ideas, the T. E. R. Aritluneti(‘.-Reading Te.st or any 
standard tests of general intelligenec; (2) ability with things, the 
Stenquist Assembly tests for boys and the T. E. It. Assembly Test 
for girls; (3) ability with elerieal items and proeedurcs, (a) luglu'r 
level, the I. B. It. Ocncral Clerical Tost, 0-1, (h) lower Iev<!l, the 

•Published by the World Book Company, Yonkors, New York. 

Vo?»r. of Applied Psy oU., March, 1921. 

*Xesti for Vocational Onidanac of CMdrm ThirUrn to Birtrm. TcacherM 
Collogo Contrilnitions to Kdueation, No. l.lfl. 
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1. B. R. Test, C-2. In Ms introduetion the author says : “One of 
the greatest services of vocational guidance to children from 
thirteen to sixteen is to direct away from commercial high scliool, 
business colleges, and office work, those who have little or no chance 
of usefulness and happiness there. It will be very much safer to do 
this by the aid of the clerical tests than on the basis of an intelli- 
gence test alone.” The extent to which correlations and other sta- 
tistical devices were brought to bear upon the test results show how 
thoroughly Toops has attempted to isolate and evaluate single 
factors, and speaks highly for the importance of the investigation. 
After following through such a detailed study, one can scarcely be 
otherwise than optimistic that the possibilities of correct and trust- 
worthy prognosis are very great and that the day of their realiza- 
tion is much closer at hand than any of us have hoped for or be- 
lieved possible. 

Co-OKDINATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND InDUSTRIAIj 

Placement 

The tendencies toward the scientific method in industry and also 
in vocational education have been briefly reviewed. There remains 
for consideration the manner in which the work in those two fields 
may be correlated, so that the pupil in school may bo trained and 
fitted to function properly in industry. The beginnings of this pro- 
gram are to be found in the classification of pupils upon first en- 
trance to school under the various categories which are apt to affect 
his career. By the time the junior-high-school period is reached, 
the pupil should be so classified that he is getting definite training 
and direction along the general line of activities which ho is to enter. 

In order that the pupil himself may be considered by the coun- 
sellor, rather than merely the objective evidence about him, oppor- 
tunity should be given the pupil to discover for himself his place in 
a level of occupations suited to his abilities. To this end there are 
being developed in many junior high schools so-called “finding 
courses,” in which the pupil is given opportunity in the course of a 
year to try half a dozen or more occupations. The material and 
content offered in these “finding courses” are an excellent example 
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of this development. ‘ ‘ Finding courses ’ ’ should be aiTang<’(l so 1 luil. 
pupils will have experience with at least six or more t.ratloK or i)ro- 
fessions. After the pujjirs choice is made 1<uitatively, rurtheu* op- 
portunity should bo olforcd for study and observation in bis tdiosen 
field. Many objectives and qualifications of trades should bo re- 
viewed with sufficient emphasis that the pupils may mak<' a, fail’ 
choice and not be too easily iullucinced by merely siquMdieial fea- 
tures of any trade. 

The schools should have an information mid iilaccmout buiH'au 
which enjoys the confidence of llio [luiiils and also ihe closest co- 
operation of the employment agencies of industrial firms. 'J'be, Cin- 
cinnati plan of having pupils alternate two wi'oks in school with two 
weeks in the factory serves to bridge a gap which has bemi danger- 
ously wide at many points. A follow-up worker, who can ailjust, 
minor difficulties, should be in charge of jiupils of low imuital ability 
or unstable mental constitution. Verification of the school’s diag- 
nosis and the training of pupils along vocational lint's will be car- 
ried on eventually to a high level of efficiency. 

MOTtiona OK ANAiiVsis 

In order that the placement, of the pupil .should be in the light 
of complete information, not only .should the results of the “finding 
courses” be used, but also the cumulative information gatlu'rctl in 
detail thi'oughout the pupil’s school oxperienee. llesult.s of intelli- 
gence tests should bo utilized, lus well as records on etiucational 
tests, teacher’s ratings, and scores on special aptitudes tests. These 
objective data should also be supplemented by ratings in socializa- 
tion, leadership, and personality. Noteworthy incidents in the fam- 
ily history should be recorded. The development of rating plans 
and tests for all manner of trait.s will be undertaken in the near 
future so that the records may bo definite. 

The counsellor will have a eomi)lot,o and full r('[)ort of the 
pupil’s aptitudes and of his disabilities. There will follow from 
such records, experimentation upon all the significant factors in 
human existence which may influence the career of the. future citi- 
zen. The attempt to eradicate undesirable traits should follow 
upon their exact measurement. Can 8olfi.slmess be <diminate<i by 
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education ? If so, by what method ? Will the same method of elim- 
ination be universally applied? Will honesty be acquired through 
training? While the writer, from experience with many of the so- 
called ‘undesirable’ types of pupils, and from the analogy of the 
unimprovability of intelligence, judges such efforts rather pessi- 
mistically, he hopes that his anticipation will be proved wrong. 

If we gathered at the present time all the information available 
about pupils, our progress in the direction of bettor vocational 
counsel would be materially improved. Although such information 
is based on judgments and incomplete data, it would be a step in the 
right direction. With such records would come improvement in the 
measurement of traits. It is safe to predict that our efforts in the 
direction of analysis and record of pupils are only in an early stage 
and that they are certain to rise very rapidly to a higher plane. 

The program which has been outlined calls for careful scientific 
training for those who are to carry on work of vocational guidance 
and educational direction. The scientific methods and testing tech- 
nique of the psychologists offer a happy means of approach to such 
training. Measurement in achievement and in intelligence is bc- 
giiming to approach a degree of perfection which may become com- 
parable with exact measurement in any other scientific field. It is 
partly for this reason that the training of the vocational staff ivS 
being entrusted in part to the psychologists. The psychologist also 
has a contribution in the production of tests of special ai)l;il.udcs, in 
which work he is co-operating with tradesmen who arc familiar with 
their own fields. In such a program of training, the psychologist 
should not presume to claim for himself full credit for the success 
of vocational education. Counsellors who are close students of hu- 
man nature, co-ordinators and placement officers who understand 
the local conditions in industry, may well claim their share in the 
growing success of vocational education. 

Expected Eesults 

One of the most immediate results of a comprehensive and in- 
telligent system of vocational guidance will be a better understand- 
ing of human relationships and of human limitations. The large 
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turnover in personnel, the traditional disagreement between labor 
and capital, unemployment among certain classes of society least 
capable of managing their own affah'S with ])rudence, arc glaring 
weak spots in our present social and industrial order. 1 f the ele- 
ments which cause these conditions can be analyzed and therapeutic 
work can be undertaken by responsible parlies with scientific train- 
ing, the status of labor will be materially improved. Industry will 
also benefit from improvement in efficiency, 'riic present turnovcu’ 
of labor and the forced training of a continual sti’cam of Jicw 
workers arc the despair of any employer. With improved (‘.niciency, 
the attitude of industry toward the scientific method of [xu’soniu'l 
will be materially improved. , 

Finally, it may be expected that the individual worker will find 
his status much happier under the now oixhu*. llis abilities and 
also his limitations will be known to himself and to his (unployor. 
He will have a fair opportunity to try his talents and to be satisfied 
that his own field has been found. All the traits in which be is 
known to bo weak will have been diligent ly trained for iinproveineul. 
Provoking elements in personality will be overcouu^ or reeognizt'd 
for what they arc. At present, they form an (ffi'ec.tivc smoke bar- 
rage behind which the real worth of the worker may be concealed. 
A new and changed social life will follow and thus will be. provi<led 
a state of mind conducive to better co-oi>eration. 

Summary 

Analysis of the history of industrial developimuit, its present 
status, and its future pos.sibilities may he summed U[) chiefly under 
the following i)oints : 

1. Rapid and significant changes have occurred in industry 
which workers have been relatively unprepared to meet easily. 

2. These changes not only affected industry, but also altore<l the 
social order by breaking U[) personal contacts between the eni{»loyer 
and employee. The worker was also removed from his home com- 
muivity to a new and strange environment. 

3. It is only very recently that a scientific .system of measure- 
ments has been proposed for a wiser and more fortunate .selection 
of personnel. 
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4. The analysis of industrial occupations and tests for measure- 
ment of efiBeiency were greatly stimulated by the application of 
scientific personnel methods in the United States Army in the late 
war- These studies were reported by Chapman. 

5. Out of vocational education in the public schools have come 
detailed occupational information by Edgerton and others. Such 
analyses, and the trade testing in the army, deal with information 
about 'occupations and levels of efficiency which may be required 
in them. 

6. One task of industrial education is to disseminate to pupils 
accurate, detailed, and impartial occupational information, and 
thereby provide pupils with guide posts to their own chosen fields. 

7. Tests of specific aptitudes are being developed to measure 
the chances of success of pupils who ultimately will engage in cer- 
tain occupations. Tests of mechanical and of clerical aptitudes 
already standardized give promise of more to follow. A careful 
technique of examination is urgently needed if this new type of 
measurement is to have a fair degree of success. 

8. All pupils should be provided with contacts with actual jobs 
in industry before leaving school (such as the Cincinnati plan pro- 
vides) and should have opportunity to take several “finding 
courses’' in the junior high school. Pupils, teachers, counsellors, 
parents, and all concerned will be much better satisfied if choice of 
occupation is made in the light of such experiences. 

9. It is imperative that a system of ‘follow-up’ bo undertaken, 
so as to verify the analyses and prognoses which have been made. 
This fundamental step involves long and patient rescarcdi in all 
types of trades and occupations. The difficulty of the task docs not 
deter resolution in its execution. 

10. The individual pupil must be analyzed from as many points 
of view as there are significant factors in his make-up. Abilities 
of all kinds, aptitudes, personality, health, and inclinations must 
be measured and evaluated independently and in combination. 

11. Vocational industrial education deals with the final product 
of education. Education as a whole will be judged largely on how 
well its product adjusts itself to society, rather than upon marks of 
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proficiency in academic or trade subjects. Therefore, such educa- 
tion is a very integral part of the complete cdxication of the youth 
and not a separate unit designed to function by and of itself. 

12. The success of industrial education depends in large part 
upon how thoroughly the principles of scientific cduealion arc 
adopted in its procedure. The auspicious beginnings speak well 
for the future. 




CHAPTER IX 

TRAINING FOREAIEN AND OTHER LEADERS 
IN INDUSTRY 

A. INTRODUCTION 


James MoKinnkv 

Educational Director, American Sciiool, Chicago, Illinois 


As we study the problem of liviiig and making a living, each ad- 
vance we make towards an ideal demoera(‘.y s<*(uns Imt to oi)eu new 
problems and difficulties. Therel’ore, while our modern imlmstrial 
process of securing food, shelter, and clothing has brought untold 
boons and blessings, it has also given birth to many ills which were 
nnknown to our fore fathers of a hunderal't age. 

In modern industry all scientific planning of production, all 
policies regarding personnel relations and wt>rking (*on<Ut ions must 
bo carried to the rank and file of tlic workers through a subordinate. 
The importance of this subordinate’s position has only reeenlly been 
recognized. This key position of modern industry has fallen upon 
the shop foreman. He is the link that, holds management aiul 
worker together. The foreman stands in this uniipu' position of 
being the first man (of an exeeutive nature) next to tlu* aidual job 
of production. In industry this minor («e(nd,ive is known as a 
sui)crvisor, general foreman, foreman, ftjrelady, assistant, fortunan, 
gang leader, second-hand (luartcrman, and leaderman. In general, 
his selection has not been made because of any speeial leadership 
ability. lie may have received his promotion hec'ause he wa.s “a 
good fellow” and would always stand by the firm. Again, his jump 
from the bench to the foreman’s desk may have Ix'en a reward for 
many years of steady and faithful service. 

Before the World War few foremen rc<‘.(*iv(‘d any special train- 
ing for their job. The majority of tin* imui now holding this p<jsi- 
tion in modern industry never gra<luate<l from an (‘lementury school 
and only a few have had high-school training. 
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The Dieeerent Phases of the Poeeman’s Job 

Except in small shops and emergency eases the foreman does 
not take part in the actual making of the product. His work is 
mainly concerned with the problem of making the factors — 
materials, machines, and labor — ^work together in such harmony and 
efficiency that the maximal production and standard quality of the 
product is maintained. He may have shared in the planning of the 
work schedule, but his larger task lies in seeing that the program 
of production goes along according to the work schedule. 

The accompanying ehart^ illustrates the foreman’s position in 
modern industry and gives the details of the three phases of his 
job: 
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CHAJRT.l THE FOREMAN’S WORK 


^Prom an. article by the author on ^‘The foreman and his job.^' Indus- 
trial Arts Mag,, December, 1922. 
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Organized Eeeorth in Foreman Training 


To-day we have two distinct; tyjies of foromau Iniininjjf in op- 
eration. The first type deals witli a course which aims to (‘.over th(^ 
general principles of forcmanship. Those courses cover prohlcms 
in production management, cc()nonii(‘s, busiiu'ss administration, 
studies in human relations, sci(m(‘e, industrial history, to<»hnical 
training, and even public speaking and salesmanship. Most of 
these courses have l)oon organized l)y privates comiiKM’eial schools 
and are administered through lecture coursers and correspondence 
instruction. All of th(\sc courses are more or I(\ss of an inspirational 
type and, on the whole, have reiKhuvd a good servi<‘e. Iiave 

awakened the foreman to the fact, that work is a eo-opiu’ative ven- 
ture. They liave stirred liis imagination and liroadened his vision, 
so that he handles his problem with a larg(u* si)irit and a sounder 
judgment. The courses, however, liave faibul in many cns(‘S, ])(^ 
cause those who organized them failed to ivalize that the average 
foromau cannot take generaliti(^s and work out his own spceiuliml 
application. (k)urs(\s in scientific managennmt. and efiicimuy are 
good vocational training for tlic. man who is in dirtud. line for pro- 
motion to the mianagor^s job. The av(u*age forcunan, however, has 
reached his final goal when ho heconms a foreman, and any training 
given him should he to make, him a (irst-class roreman and not a 
third-rate manager. The daily round of (‘oneeims and duti(‘s of the 
foreman \s job will ju'ovide plenty of proliloius to be soIvikI, plenty 
of real situations calling for study and iuv(‘.Hiigali(>n, without lap- 
ping over into t.ho field of tlm manager’s job. 

The second type of foreman training classes deals with the mutual 
problems of the lo(*.al ])lant. An analysis of tlu^ foreman’s job iti 
any iactory will reveal enough uusatisra(*.1ory conditions and (Trors 
to make a real coui*s(^ ol study. The analysis of common errors tind 
ol. ways and means for eliminating tliem boc.onws the objective of 
this type of training. 


Getting down to a aelual analysis of the tluu«N that <irum the 
works ^nves many opportunities lor seiuiif,^ ourselves iw otlm-n see 
us. « IS also a g„od cxperieuce for the foreman to see not only 
what Ins brother foremen have to face in koepiuK the produet mov- 
ing according to schedule, hut also lo apin-oeiatc what the sales 
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force, the engineering department, the employment department, 
and the accounting department of his company are doing to make 
the wheels of production turn. 

This type of foreman training has given some splendid results, 
and every industrial concern that has organized training along 
these lines can point to economies in material, increased life of 
equipment, and better personnel relations. 

Types op Method 

A number of methods, exliibiting varying degrees of success, 
have been tried in foreman training. The four principal methods 
now in practice are: (1) the lecture method, (2) the conference 
method, (3) the text study method, and (4) the field training 
method. 

The Lecture Method 

The giving of lectures is easy to operate. It is economical, as it 
can be used with large groups. On the otlier hand, it is very in- 
effective in stimulating real thinking. It is not well adapted to the 
average type of foreman. The interest is apt to be a temporary 
affair. The correlation between theory and practice is usually low. 

The Conference Method 

This is simply an organization Tor handling certain tyi)es of 
objectives with groups of foremen. Its informal nature invites ex- 
pression on the part of the foreman. It gives a number of real oj)- 
portunities to participate in discussion. It encourages self-analysis 
and develops a technique of analysis. It focuses attention upon the 
difSeulties of the daily job. It assures a training course of great 
flexibility. On the other hand, the discussion may wander far fi’om 
the objective and get nowhere. Personal matters of a disrui)tivo 
nature are apt to creep in. The conferences may develop into 
purely “experience” or “testimony” meetings. 

The Text. Study Method 

Two types of text material arc used : first, there is text material 
which has been developed and presented by the company ; second, 
there is text material prepared and presented by outside agencies. 
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Some of the common questions asked about this mctliod ar(!: 
“Does the foreman get what he needs?” “Are the benefils of l)oc)k 
study lasting?” “Will the foreman study with enthusiasm and 
will he follow his study through to completion?” The answers to 
these questions depend upon the objective of the course, the stylo 
of the presentation, and the length of the course. 

A very large imoportion of foreman training carried on in the 
country is under this text study plan. Hornet imes it is supple- 
mented by Iceturcs. A large number of companies testify that their 
men have been bonetitod by these studies. On the other hand, 1hei-e 
are companies who rather frankly state that, while there, may have 
been improvements of a temporar\v natui’c, vmy little peiminnent 
growth has come from the work. 

The Field Training Met hod 

Developing supervisors and minor executives on the job is 
possibly the oldest method of training. It invrdves intelligent se- 
lection of the men who ai'o to be given special attention. Htmting 
with the assignments of special jobs, the man is gradually givrm 
more and larger responsibilities. 

Training of this kind need not Ire systematic, although there, is 
no reason why it cannot; be combined with any of the other types 
of training just mentioned or any l.ypc of imbmlrial cdueation. 

The chief advantages of this tyjre of training are that in the 
survival of the fittest some good foi'(mien are <leveIoped, that, it is 
extremely flexible, and t.hat it can he. (rperated with a few men or 
a large number of men. The atmosphere is dislimdly that of a j<th ; 
the school idea is entirely eliminated. 

Thu Importanok op thk TuAcrnuR, ok IncAUKij, in 
Forkman Training 

It will be noticed that in almost every type of formnan training, 
the success or iailuro of the method will depend very largirly upon 
the leader. A real loader of men will sooner or later g(>t good re- 
sults, while a poor teacher, even under the most favoralile condi- 
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tions and with, the best method, wiE never get very satisfactory 
results. The training of leaders, or teachers, is therefore a tre- 
mendously important part of foreman training. 

The Foreman in a Modern Industrul Plant 

Perhaps enough has been said to show how important a place 
the foreman occupies in our modern industrial plant. He is at 
present doing a great service. The good foreman is worth his 
weight in gold, but he is often very much underpaid, and he is 
often placed in that most undesirable situation of being kicked about 
between the unreasonable demands of a superintendent and a lazy 
response from a group of dissatisfied workers. He is often “be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea” in his efforts to serve the two 
masters of capital and labor, and he is forced to isolate himself from 
both of these forces because he seems to serve neither. He deserves 
very much better and more reasonable treatment. More and more, 
we are going to realize the necessity of giving this man special 
training. His job is one of the hardest, and yet one of the most 
important of the minor executive positions, and we shall not have 
the ideal man for this job unless we have trained him. 

Merely convincing the superintendent or general manager that 
foremanship training is needed is no guaranty that constructive 
results wiU be secured, if the foreman has not also been converted 
to the plan. Any successful plan needs the continual help and 
nursing of some man whose special job it is to sec that the task is 
done right. Therefore, any plan of foremanship training sliould 
after all be a continuous process, rather than spasmodic, emotional 
proddings, and should gradually develop into a system of regular 
conferences with the executives. The logical man to do this work 
would be a person connected with the regular training department 
of a company, if he has the necessary point of view, qualifications, 
and the respect of the men. If this plan cannot be carried out, it 
would be well for a plant to make connections with a recognized ex- 
pert connected with the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
or with the vocational education department of the state univer- 
sity and get the work started by their aid. 
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The reports that comprise the romahidcr of this cha])ter arc sub- 
mitted by men who have had actual siii)ervision of ioremanship 
training? work carried on in co-operation with Iho extension depart- 
ment of their respective training institutions. Tliesc roi)orts show 
what has been accomplished in this field of extension training and 
are representative of work that is being done in many other uni- 
versities in this country. 



FOREMA.N TRAINING AS CARRIED ON BY THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OP OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


D. J. MacDonald 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Two distinct phases of the foreman training problem have been 
given attention by this department during the past four years : 
(1) training foremen to be competent instructors of men under their 
supervision or direction, and (2) training industrial executives to 
an intelligent appreciation of the foreman training problem, and, 
where possible, to be able to organize and conduct foremanship 
classes among their own foremen. 


Training Instructor Foremen 
Objectives 

In the work of training instructor foremen, the object is to 
build up teaching ability in foremen. 

Methods Employed 

Our experience thus far has convinced us that different methods 
must be employed in different plants, the nature of the industry 
probably being the chief determining factor. The type of fore- 
man found is also an important factor. In some cases real success 
has come through the conference or round-table method when deal- 
ing with twenty or more foremen at a time ; while in other eases 
our best results came after we cut the groups down to a half-dozen 
in number and took up special teaching problems for short intensive 
consideration. In general, it may be said that when dealing with 
managerial problems, the larger group is most satisfactory, but 
when considering specific instructional phases of the foreman's job, 
the smaller and more closely classified group brings better results. 

Regardless of the numbers in the groups, all conference and 
class work is conducted in the plants, and usually in part, or en- 
tirely on company time. We have found that better results come 

The major part of this work was carried on while the writer was con- 
nected with, the University of Cincinnati. 
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from ail extended, rather than a brioF period of traininjor, a 
year, rather than three or four months. 

Sample of Results Oblaiiicd 

In one larf?e plant, where, under the topic of leadership, num- 
erous thouf^ht provokinp^ questions were used by the leader, the 
men in the group contributed as follows 

1. Traits characteristic of the jjood h'ador 

a. ConfulcTico in his men 

b. Is co-oporativo 

c. Has respect for others 

d. Has initiative 

0. Is fair 

f. Knows his work 

g. Has ability to see three sides of the question 

h. Is lioncst 

1. Says ^^come on,'' not on" 
h Can discipline well 

k. Has anibiUon to be bettor 

l. Has ability t;o t.raiu his men 

2, ICow poor leadership afTocts production costs 
a. Causes disorj^anization which n'suUs iu 

3. iiicroasod number of accuhnils 

2. incrca8(}d turnover 

actual decrease iu out-put 

4. greater waste 

5. incroased a])scnco 
<). poor workmanship 

7. general indilTerenco which in turn catises 

(a) misunderstanding 

(b) dissatisfaction 

(c) lack of 'pep' 

(d) carelessness 

(e) loss of orders 

Outstanding Diffuniltios 

1. For the leaders in such work to win and hold the respect and 
confidence of the foremen, who are generally suspicious at the start, 

2. To teach foremen to analy;5e their personnel and teaching 
problems. 

^Thxs work was under the immediate direction of H. W. Jenkins of Ham** 
ilton, Ohio. 
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3. To get whole-hearted co-operation from the management. 

4 :. For the leader to get close enough to the plant’s problems to 
make possible an indirect, if not direct, discussion of them at the 
conferences of foremen. 

Training Leaders for Foremanship Conferences 
OR CIjASSES 

Objectives 

The purpose of this work, as stated in part above, is to train ex- 
ecutive leaders — men who rank higher than foremen — to an ap- 
preciation of the meaning of, and need for, foreman training, and 
to equip them, as far as possible, to conduct training classes for 
their own foremen. 


Methods Employed 

1. The personnel of the group consists at first of executives who 
rank higher than foremen in their respective plants ; later, foremen 
themselves are asked for. 

2. By means of charts, analyses, diagrams, etc., the executives 
are led to see not only what is demanded of the average foreman, 
but also what he must be in order that he may measure up to the 
demands. A chart of possible foreman attributes is used in this 
connection. 

3. The kind of help foremen need is emphasized by means of 
dozens of everyday problems which have been handed in by foremen 
from other plants. 

4. The practical problems referred to in “3,” and others added 
by members of the group, are organized for class or conference use. 

5. The leader organizes luiits of material and demonstrates in 
a series of sessions, with the help of foremen who have come in, how 
foreman training may be carried on by plant executives. 

6. One or more of the executive group volunteers to take charge 
of the foreman group for a period. The leader helps him get ready 
for this work. 
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7. Following each demonstration lesson or conroi'cnc’c, the meet- 
ing is thrown open for general disenssion as to wliy certain things 
wore done or left undone. 

8. Follow-up is carried on in plauls where progressive incmhers 
of the group have started foreman training work. 

Sample of Material Used 
General Toi)ie: Managing Mon 
Specific Topic: Analyzing Problems 

As in medicine and law, so in all lines of activity, th(( degree of 
success an executive attains varies directly as his aliilily to analyze 
his problems or difficulties and find correct methods of solving them. 
Genuine success is never attained hy any otlier method, thougli oc- 
casionally one secs evidence of apjiarcnt success that, has n'sultcd 
from mere accident. These coses, however, are the (!.\cei»tion, not. 
the rule, and should not he heeded hy those who are in search of 
the laws of success. 

It follows from the above statement that since two definite, <lc.- 
mands arc placed upon oacli executive, at least two fiossihilities of 
failure obtain. He may fail because he analyzes poorly, or he may 
fail because he cannot find the correct method of solnt ion. I n ternw 
of the medical man, ho can fail in cither his diagnosis or hts pre- 
scription. It has been my observation that poor oxeeutivc ability 
is more often due to indisfiositioii or inability to go to the bottom 
of the difficulty than l.o inability to find a siitisfaclory solution 
for the difficulty when it has been located. 

The specific object of this unit is to set forth a techniipie of 
procedure when plant problems apiicar. It will sufiicc, therefore, 
to indicate the simple outline employed and one or two typical 
analyses. 

It is rocommondod that the loader shall not depend entirely up(tn the 
contributions of tho foreman. On the contrary, ho should always 'have 
thing up his sloovo’ in tho ovont that things do not happen speedily enough. 
But he should also not bo too hasty about' suggesting, so long as extracting 
ideas from them is not too lahorious. It must always bo borne in mind by 
leaders that in proportion as tho momhors of the group eontributo, in like pro- 
portion is self-improvemont taking place. 
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Defects 

Wasting time in 
getting to work 


Carelessness on 
the job 


Common Defects op Workers 


Possible Causes 


Suggested Bemcdies 


Slow type of foreman, 
the kind who always 
travels with an alibi 

The worker dislikes 
his job 

Worker is too lazy, or 
possibly is just slow 
and easy going 


A flat wage system 


Worker feels that fel- 
low-workman is bet- 
ter paid and better 
treated than he is 
Worker fears that he 
will run out of work 


Worker ^has it in for 
his foreman' 

Worker fails to plan 
ahead, to leave things 
so that no time need 
be lost in getting 
started next time 


Either improve present foreman or 
get a new one. Business cannot 
afford to have bad examples before 
the rank and file 

Either broaden worker's concep- 
tion of the job's significance, or 
transfer him to another. 

Put more immediate and more con- 
stant pull into the wage system. 
Institute an unvar3dng policy of 
stimulating worker to overcome ob- 
jectionable habits 
Devise wage system which dove- 
tails more closely with human 
nature 

Base wage system upon complete 
job analysis showing respective 
amounts of skill, knowledge, re- 
sponsibility, etc., each job requires 
Remove the curse of seasonal em- 
ployment, undoubtedly one of the 
greatest hindrances to industrial 
competency 

Have foreman correct conditions if 
possible, otherwise transfer worker 
Foreman should train men so that 
this practice cannot bo indulged in 
consistently. Better forcmanahip 
is the prime need in this case 


Worker not at the job 
for which he is best 
adapted 


Worker does not un- 
derstand instructions 
given by foreman 

Disregard of instruc- 
tions by workman 
Natural fatigue on 
worker's part 


Make job analysis; also man or 
worker analysis and shift worker 
to job for which he is suited, or 
create different job for him whore 
he is 

Train foreman so that ho knows 
how and when to give instructions ; 
also so that he sees to it that the 
worker understands 

Discipline in accordance with the 
offense committed 

Lighten requirements of job, if 
analysis reveals that they are too 
great. Seek to promote more reg- 
ular habits in workman. Shift 
worker to another job. Let worker 
lay off for awhile 
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Defects Possible Causes 

Worker lacks confi- 
dence in himself 


Worker is too familiar 
with the job; it has 
lost its novelty 

Worker is too anxious 
to increase the size oC 
his weekly wage 


Worker is ignorant re- 
garding the necessity 
for great care 
Worker is naturally 
reckless, takes pride 
in doing daring tilings 
though ho does not de- 
sire to injure hims<‘lf 
or others 


Suggested Remedies 

Foreman should offer distinct en- 
couragement. Load worker to be- 
lieve that ho can do the work sat- 
isfactorily 

Shift to another typo of job if 
worker has 'gone stale.' There is 
no good reason why worker should 
not 'go stale' 

Lot foreman tactfully point out 
cost of such candessness to com- 
pany and add that no doulit it was 
quite unintentional; if not this, 
then penalize worker by cutting 
wago for error commitli^d, I'oHsi- 
bly a severe reprimand will snilico 
Foreman should i»oint out to Iiim 
why care is imperative in conmu*.- 
tion with the work 
Provide course of instruction. If 
this proves useless, discipline of 
one or another sort will have to 
resorted to. As a last resort, ' fire' 
him 


Other common defects in workers 
Chronic cases of tardiness and ab- 
senteeism 

Promiscuous visiting 
Loafing on the job 
Using objectionable language 
Stirring up trouble 


which may bo similarly anulyzi'd are: 
Dodging unpleasant jobs 
(leneral uniidinoss about shop or ofllce 
Waste fulness 
(^uarrolsomonesH 
Lack of co-operation 


Oulsliuulhijj: OifCu'iiltioH Mot 

1. In the main, industrial cxocuUvos are lookiiif^ for a euro-all, 
a prescription, if you i)lciisc, that they oajv have lillod an<l from 
which iramcdialc results will eoinc. When the slaloment is made 
that tJicy must not only proi>arc to do this foreman traiaiiiK job, 
but they must also select, organize, and ‘put over’ the subject 
matter, half or more of them fcct ‘cold feet’ on tlui spot, 

2. Managcmenls are not, as a rule, sufficiently ‘sold’ on the 
proposal, as a result of which very fi’e<iuently a ‘soUl’ oxo<mtive 
has his hands tied when he tries to ptit. his ideas into i)ra<*l i(^c. Un- 
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donbtedly, the managers are the chief obstacle in the way of fore- 
man training to-day. 

3. Belatively few industrial executives have the attitude which 
is indispensable to successful leadership of foreman classes. The 
prevailing tendency among them is to give orders to their foremen, 
rather than to discuss matters with them. 



0. FOREMAN TRAINING AS CARRIED ON BY THE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OP INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


G. P. Buxton 

Vocational Education Department, Purdue UnivorHity, 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Indiana University made the first start in the United States, 
so far as the writer knows, in the organization of I’aet.ory Inst rue- 
tor Conferences as a pait of a puliliely directed mdivily under the 
Smith-Hughes Law. The work was started incidentally in <!on- 
nection with the vocational teacher training classi's conductod hy 
the University in the fall of 1918. It was continued oxporinuiutally 
by meeting groups of fomnon in the individual factoric's them- 
selves, beginning in February, 1919. At that time, a tentative* 
approval was received from Ixith State an<l Fcnleral Vo<*at,ionnl 
Education Depailments, and since that. 1.iine llie ofticial endorsenumt 
and cordial support of City, State, and Fedei-al Hoards have been 
given to this work. Local directors of vocational education have 
assisted in interesting factory managers in their eoininunit.ies in 
such activities. 

The university has also apiireciatcd the hearty eo-opm'ation re- 
ceived from these factory managers in carrying out. the. e<mferenee.s 
with their foremen. The men have realized that the public, inlen'st, 
as represented by the state univcrsit,y, ami the factory intere.sl, as 
represented by the management., are both eoncerned with tlm pro- 
motion of better training of workers. So tiny have been glad to 
arrange for the proposed scric.s of meetings convenient for the 
nniversity representative and for the entire group of foremen and 
other department heads. 

Present Status oe Factory Tkainino 

Visits to plants, talks with factory managers, and diseuwiiotw 
with foremen and department heads have shown the following 
status in the development of a training program for industrial 
workers in Indiana. 

Some plants still make an effort to lure men ready-trained for 
production, but it is becoming more and more evident to them that 
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this practice must soon be almost entirely abandoned (except in 
certain industries grouped in a single community). One of the 
reasons for this is the lack of thorough mechanics with well- 
founded training and experience; another is the high degree of 
specialization which is continually developing in factories, making 
necessary an intensive preparation for such employment; a third 
reason is the unique character of work required in each factory, 
making it difficult to adapt a worker immediately from one plant 
to conditions in another plant, even where the same type of pro- 
duction is handled. Even the hiring from one plant to another 
does not produce new skilled individuals. It merely shifts the 
burden of providing the training. 

In most of the plants where university contacts have been estab- 
lished, the foreman is largely responsible for the training of em- 
ployees. These plants vary in size from a few hundred to several 
thousand workers. The foreman’s duties in many of the places 
are not clearly defined, although in most cases it is assumed that 
he is in special charge of the workers in his department. Thus, the 
line of least resistance, as well as shop tradition, suggests to the 
management that the introduction of the worker to his job shall 
be in the hands of the foreman. He is made responsible for trying 
out the prospect, either watching him from time to time as he 
adjusts himself to the needs of the work, or giving him more or 
less assistance in this adjusting process. In a few cases, the fore- 
man has realized the importance of the teaching i)art of his job 
and has made himself into a really effective shop teacher, capable 
of understanding the men and knowing how to ‘put over’ such 
instruction as is necessary to make an intelligent, skilled, interested, 
alert, and perhaps, ambitious worker. 

In some factories a superintendent or manager or educational 
director has taken the responsibility for conducting frequent fore- 
men conferences, where teaching problems arc discussed and suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful teaching experiences exchanged. This 
practice of holding weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly conferences is 
becoming more common in Indiana factories, and where such con- 
ferences are held, the training program usually gets its i)roi)er 
consideration. 
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Co-operation with PnniiK! Institutions 

Many Indiana factories arc co-opcrathiK with tlic local sidiools 
in the promotion of a pulilie vocational education prof'rani. 

Reports have indicated also that a real service has been retuh'red 
to industry and to the betterment of workers in industry llirouith 
the conduct of foremanship conferences by the Static Ibiiversity 
as just described. Foremen have I'ealiw'd the need for a more 
sympathetic and definite study of human nature and of the jiriii- 
ciplcs of tcachinj? built upon this study. They have com<‘ to 
realize that thci'c arc tricks of teachinfi; as well as triidvs of various 
trades, and that more satisfactory training is possible where such 
teaching devices arc used. More definite listing of the details of 
shop jobs has been practiced, and the teaching of tlie.si^ dihails has 
been presented move intelligently, and followisl up more patiently 
than before. Forcinon have succeedi’d in di'vi'loping an interi'st in 
the job, as wiill as an ability to do the job, and through this, have 
apparently cut down somewhat the labor turnover in their |ilan1.s. 
Statements have been made that there is better feeling between 
the men and the foreman and the management, and more ilesire 
to co-operate in promoting their mutual welfare, TIu' forenu'U, 
thcm.sclvcs, have taken the teaching |»ar|, of their work mori' .seri- 
ously, and have made a more, definite, study of tlu'ir own insfruc. 
tion problems. Through all of this, the main object of the uni- 
versity’s efforts is being I’enlized — workers better [ireparisl for em- 
ployment 1.hrough better teaching. 

All of this field service with industrial plants has recently 
been transferred from Indiana llniversity to Purdue Ihnversity, 
the state’s engineering and agricultural college, following a I'ceom- 
mendation in the Indiana State Survey that the, training of indus- 
trial teachers he concentrated in one iiastitution. It was felt that 
such .service fits best into a complete and consistmit program con- 
nected with the engineering and educational activities carried on 
by Purdue University. This state-widi* Faet.ory Instructor (Vm- 
ferenee program for Indiana is now being developed by Purdue. 
Plans are under way for an enlarged .service to the iiiditslries nml 
industrial workers of the state in the huihling up of a fuller indus- 
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trial training program, providing a training for present-day fac- 
tory occupations. The public schools may furnish a foundation 
training for certain recognized trades and in some locations they 
may give a specialized training for a few of these factory occupa' 
tions. At present, they are reaching but a small percentage o£ 
those actually entering the factories, so a large responsibility rests 
^-'pon the factory itself for training its own employees. The state 
university can help promote better factory training. 



D. rOEBMAN TRAINING AS CABELKI) ON El' TUB VOOATIONAB 
BDUCATION DBPAETMBNT OB TUB UNiVJORSlTVr 
OB MICJUGAN 

Thomas Diamond 

Associate Professor of Vooatioual Bducatioii, School of Bdacalion, 
University of Michigan 

Tlic educational work lioin}? carried on ainont; forinnon in 
Michijcan was started durinfc the ix'Hod in whicli luamiracturers 
were searching iVantically for any sidienie which would insure 
them a reasonaiily contented working i'ori'i'. Numerous devices to 
secure the full co-operation of tlieir workers, such as sliorler hours, 
higher wages, and bettor working conditions, had been tried without 
much success. 

This reeling ol! uncertainty was so gcm'ral among manufacturers 
that at l.he close of an address on “Vo<‘alional Hducation,” given 
hy Professor (1. E. Myers, of the University of Michigan, Ixdore 
the Rotary Uluh of (irand Rapids, some of thc.se men approached 
him to see if he could offer any suggitstions which might lead to 
the creation of a heller attituile on the part of their men toward 
their job and towaisl their empl<)ycr.s. Following the suggestions 
of this meeting. Dr. Myers organized a cla.ss composed of supm’in- 
tendents and managers from eight dinVrmit faclorii's. The cln.ss 
met six times, and as a result of their di,scu.ssions, it was found 
that the foremen nced(‘d instruction in a number of other (|ueations 
besides lho,se affecting the relations between employers and em- 
ployees. Our experience, has taught us that tlu‘se ((uoslions may be 
classilied under two general heads; first, those which are gmicral, 
and which may be di.scus.sed by an itinerant teacher who need not 
neces.sarily be, thoroughly familiar with each foreman’s job; and 
second, fho.so which are concerned with problems of specidc, intere.st 
to one foreman, one, group, or one trade, and which .should be di.s- 
cus.sed by a teacher who is coiustantly in touch with the specific 
liroblems of the group he is dealing with. 

The nature, of the organization of a slate university made it 
imi)raetical)le for the University of Michigan to station a. repre- 
sentative, in each community where work might he done for the 
puri)o.sc of studying and dealing with the. specific lU'oblems of 
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each locality. Consequently, an itinerant teacher was assigned the 
task of leading the conferences on the questions included in the 
first group mentioned above, in various cities of the State. This 
work was carried on for two years, 1919-1921, and its value was 
so impressed on the manufacturers that many of them arc con- 
tinuing the work in their own factories. In addition to this, a 
group of manufacturers in Grand Rapids presented a rather impera- 
tive request to the board of education of that city for a permanent 
full-time instructor who could continue the work and extend it 
into the second field, which entailed a more detailed study of the 
specific problems of their factories. In response to this request the 
board of education secured Mr. Arthur P. Dodge, from the United 
States Rubber Company, to carry on this work. Mr. Dodge had 
been principal of a high school and had done training woi’k for 
the United States Shipping Board before he 1.ook charge of the 
training of foremen for the rubber company. 

In order to convey some idea of the material being used in 
Michigan, outlines of the courses of training for foremen are sub- 
mitted. Many of the topics in Course I will be found also in 
Course III. In Course I the members of the class may come from 
a number of factories, while in Course III they come from one fac- 
tory and have a common interest. 

With reference to Course II, specialization of modern industry 
has resulted in foremen, as well as workmen, in large plants being 
closely confined to their own departments, with the outcome that 
men in one department are often ignorant of operations and meth- 
ods in other departments. The objective of this course is to make 
the foremen familiar with the most important operations and 
methods throughout his own plant, so that ho understands his own 
job in its proper relation to the factory as a whole. 

Course I. Topics which apply in any foreman’s job and which aro treated 
generall 7 

(Topics for study and discussion) 

1. The organization chart 

2. Analysis of foreman ^s job 

3. The selection and training of foremen 

4. Hiring and firing 

5. Handling men 
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6 . Training men 

7. Systems of payment 

8 . Production 

0. Industrial democracy 

10. Correcting wrong thinking 

11. The company's policios 

12. Planning work 

13. Securing and using suggestions 

14. Scientiiic inaiiag(Mnent 

Course 11. Topics wliich apply sp<*ciiicaUy to a selectcMl groiij) 

Per Puniiture Workers 
(Topics for study and discussion) 

1. Properties of wood 

2. Kiln drying 

3. Cutting and machine room 

4. Gluo and veneering 

5. Cabinet room 

(i. Pinishing room and rmishiiig niuteriids 

7. Rod room 

8. PngiiK'iU’ing department 

1>. Industriid ndat ions d<^part.im‘nt 

10. Planning department 

11. Accounting and cost department 51.. 

12. Purchasing departmotit 

13. Selling i 

Por Mclal VVtmkt'rs 
(Topics for study and discussion) 

1. Iron and steel 

2. Alloys of! copper 

3. Foundry 

4. Machine shoj) 

5. Pressing and stamping 
0. Tool making 

7. Jh>liHhing, bunitjg^ and plating 

8. AsH(‘mbling 

[‘*0, Industrial relaiioiis department 
Engineering d(*partment 
iri IJd. .iUajnning <lopartmettt 
•lin: <lepariment; 

13. Accounting aiul cost 

14. Selling 

' ^ six topics aif the end of each group are the 

tutHepidwxmy ctlse -these are <leult with from th(» point (»f view 
of the factory from which tlie foremen have come.) 
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Course III. Topics which, are general, but which are considered from the 
standpoint of the factories represented in the classes 

(Topics for study and discussion) 

1. Analysis of foreman’s job 

2. Organization chart of department and delegation of duties and 
responsibilities 

3. Storage and care of raw materials 

4. Keeping the right amount of stock on hand 

5. Scrap and spoiled work 

6. Lay-out of equipment 

7. Lay-out of equipment (continued) 

8. Methods of moving goods 

9. Scheduling 

10. Production records 

11. Wage systems 

12. Main elements in cost of labor turnover 

13. Value of turnover records 

14. Causes of turnover 

15. Welfare versus sound industrial relations’ policies 

16. Pitting workers to jobs 

17. Training the worker 

18. Non-financial incentives 

19. Employee representation 


Conclusions Eeoaeding the Mioiiioan Exukkimknt 

1. There are two types o£ work which may be carried on among 
foremen; (a) that which is general in character, and (b) that 
which is of specific interest to certain groups. 

2. An instructor or leader who cannot remain in one place 
long enough to make a study of local conditions and jmoblems can- 
not hope to do more than introduce the work. His field lies in tlio 
type of work mentioned in 1 (a) above. 

3. It is just as much a duty of a local board of oducintiou to 
provide classes for foremen as it is to provide them for machinists, 
printers, or draftsmen. While the state or university may aid in 
the development of the work, the responsibility of providing ade- 
quate training is essentially a local one. 

4. The state department of public instruction or the state uni- 
versity may provide valuable service by carrying on classes for 
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leaders — these leaders to carry the work over to the fonnuen in 
their community. 

5. The greatest care must bo exorcised in sc‘.le(*-l ing leaders. 
The wrong type oC ])ersoii may wreck the enthusiasm ot a whole 
community for the work in one meeting. 

6. The number of men in our clavssos has varied From twelve to 
forty, but it. lias l)eeii found that, the b(‘St, woi*k can 1)0 done when 
the numl)er in the group does not exceed t\v(Mity. 

7. Excellent work has been done in classes held on the em- 
ployer's time, but it. is felt, that many foremen do not. beneiit. as 
much fi’om such class(‘s as they do when their minds arc fre^e from 
the rcsi)onsi1)ilities of their shop. Beeause of this, as well as for 
other reasons, it is our oi)inion that (dasses are more suecessful 
wh(m held outside of working hours. 

8. It is unwise for tlie employer to nsjuire foreimm to attend 
the meetings. Attendance should he voluntary. If the. leader is 
of the right type, the men will eontinue to attend; if he is not, the 
reaction of the foreimm will not leave him long in dotibt. abotit his 
lack of success. 

9. The ])roblem of recruiting classes is one which may be han- 
dled in different ways clopo.nditig on the comnumity. In Michigan 
the conclusion has been reacbetl that, if the work is to be Fully 
effective, the active co operat ion of tlie entployers is necisssary. This 
must be obtained by convincing the employer that your philosophy 
is sound and that you have something to offer which is of real 
value. 

After the co-opiu'ation of the employer has I)(‘en obtained, it is n 
simple matter for him to secure, an invitation from his foremen for 
you to present your proposals (o them. While you are doing this, 
make it perfectly clear that the work is independent of the manu- 
facturers' association, tliat attemlance is entirely voluntary, and 
that yon come as a conference leader, rather than as a teacher. 
Throughoxit your selling campaign, it is wiser to understate, rather 
than overstate what you hope to accomplish. 



E, SOME CONCLUSIONS EEGAEDING METHODS OF 
FOREMAN TRAINING 

Chakles R. Allen 

The WiUiam Hood Donwoody Industrial Institute, 

Minneapolis, Mnnesota 

As may be noted from the several reports, our experience in 
the training of foremen up to the present time has pretty clearly 
indicated that there is no one way of getting at the job. We have, 
on the one hand, the conference method, involving no set program, 
but developing a program which very closely fits into the interest 
and special requirements of a given group of employed foremen. 
We have, on the other hand, the more general specific programs 
based upon a study of weak points in the foremanship work. We 
have, further, the organized training eourses involving definite text 
material, such as has been put out by the Y. M. C. A., The Busi- 
ness Training Corporation, and the Ameriean Sehool. 

In view of this, it has seemed worth while to endeavor to sum- 
marize the various plans for improving foremanship. 

Trade Extension Foremanship 

By trade extension foremanship is meant training to increase 
the ability of men already employed as foremen. In general, this 
has been attempted in two ways: first, by the use of organized 
training courses, such as those conducted by a number of private 
institutions; second, by the conference method with a more or 
less elastic program. That both methods possess advantages' is 
indicated by the fact that advocates of both can point to successful 
work. That each device possesses disadvantages is also indicated by 
the fact that unsuccessful results have been secured in some cases. 

The acid test as to the value of any plan for improving fore- 
manship lies in the degree to which better foremanship is secured 
in ways which can be traced to the training work. Whatever the 
special form, practically all plans can be referred to one of two 
types : organized eourses or conferences. Organized training 
courses have usually been based upon some sort of an analysis of 
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the foreman’s job from which there has been developed some sort 
of a topical outline. This analysis has usually been made by per- 
sons holding positions above foremen’s jobs. 

On the basis of this outline there has been prepared a text or a 
set of ‘notes,’ usually accompanied by some form of problems, 
questions, or other devices intended to promote the ability to apply 
the more or less general principles set forth in the text to the spe- 
cific problems of each foreman under his own special conditions. 
When such work is properly carried on, it is often accompanied by 
considerable groui> discussion directed by a qualified instructor. 

The objections to the general organized foremanship course, to 
which attention has been shown, commonly include the following : 

1. A standardized course does not fit closely into the special 
conditions of organization, policy, etc., in any given plant or given 
occupation. 

2. Many subjects arc included in most standardized courses 
which really deal with the duties and responsibilities of high 
officials. 

3. Many foreman have lost the habit of book study, and after 
a day’s work are disinclined to attack ‘home work.’ 

4. The majority of these courses deal largely with the technical 
and production side of industrial work. A competent foreman is 
already familiar with this side of his duties, whereas he is less 
equipped to deal eificiciitly with his job responsibilities on the 
human factor side. 

It is fair to assume that success or failure in the use of stand- 
ardized courses, as in any other piece of work where human elements 
are involved, depends upon the special type of foremen, the spe- 
cial type of organization under which they work, the ability and 
qualifications of the instructor, and the basis on which men arc 
promoted to foremanship under the policies of the employing 
concern. 

The conference method is the second general device for trade 
extension foremanship. It has been frequently described by dif- 
ferent contributors and in other publications, and hence no long 
description is necessary here. So far as the writ, or knows, it orig- 
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inated in studies and recommendations made by a group of foremen 
in the Harrison plant at Philadelpliia. 

The results of this study appeared in Bulletin 52 of the Federal 
Board, Parts 1 and 2, about four years ago. This Board has con- 
tinued its study of the conference device, since no other agency 
seemed to bo in a position to carry on this piece of research work, 
while the development and presentation of organized courses was 
in capable hands. 

The conference plan has been pi'esented to many representa- 
tives of industry and to many state officers since it was first worked 
out. In addition, a number of such men have been given training 
in carrying on conference work, notably at the Oswego Normal 
School under the New York State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation, and through a number of conferences held by the Federal 
Board in different parts of the country. 

As a result a considerable number of men have conducted con- 
ferences in a wide variety of industries. As would be expected, 
they have met with varying degrees of success, but on the whole, a 
sufficient amount of success has been reported fully to warrant 
consideration of the conference as a feasible scheme. 

The net results of these experiments have clearly shown that 
conference methods will succeed only where there is opportunity 
for free discussion and where the relations between the general 
management and the foremen are good. It should not be attempted 
under any other conditions. Where it has been attempted under 
such undesirable conditions, but little good has been accomplished, 
nor could other results be expected. It is perhaps a question if 
under such conditions any more good would have been accomplished 
through a standardized training course. 

The conference method, as originally proposed, was intended to 
deal entirely with groups of foremen without any representatives 
of the management taking part in the meetings. Subsequent ex- 
periments have modified this idea. A number of conferences have 
since been tried where the management ‘sat in’ with the foremen. 
Where confidence and good relations existed, this has apparently 
worked well. 
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Another modification of the original idea has been a series of 
parallel conferences with foremen on the one hand and the manage- 
ment on the other. At the management conference the same points 
were taikcn up which had been taken up with the foremen, but were 
discussed from the angle of the management. In such management 
conferences, however, no statement has been made as to what was 
said in discussion in the foremen’s conferences. 

On the basis of conference work carried on in approximately 
fifty plants by nearly as many different men, results have been 
satisfactory in roughly 90 percent of the cases. The other 10 per- 
cent, where results were unsatisfactory, were apparently held under 
adverse conditions which, had they been known in advance, would 
have indicated that conference methods should not have been 
attempted. 

As this work has developed, it has been found that it is quite 
desirable that a conference leader should have some notion of what 
is likely to come up in discussion, and hence that it is worth while 
to combine in some part of a classified inventory the various 
responsibilities of foremen. 

Material of this kind was i)reparcd and published in Part 2 of 
Bulletin 52 of the Federal Board, witli the specific statement that 
it was merely suggestive of the sort of material that might come 
out in discussion, and to that extent would he of service to a con- 
ference leader. Others have, since then, still fmthor compiled, 
classified, and published similar material for the same purpose, 
i.e., that of assisting the conference leader in knowing what to ex- 
pect as discussion develops. Many men who have sueeoss fully con- 
ducted conferences have testified that such compilations have been 
of considerable value to them in cai'rying on the work. 

Promotional Foremansiiip Tkainino 

As the term is used hero, promotional foremanship training 
means training designed to equip a foreman for a higher job in the 
organization. This is an ontii’ely legitimate and desirable form of 
training. It differs, however, in a marked way from the trade ex- 
tension foremanship previously discussed. 
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In the first place, whereas the trade extension foremanship 
training can be based almost entirely on the experience of men 
already experienced in foremanship, this type of training must deal 
yery largely with experiences which the members of the group 
have not experienced as responsible ofScers. They have, in most 
cases, had experience in working under such ofScers. 

To use an analogy, in the first place we have a horizontal view, 
and in the second place, a view looking up from below. This 
means, of course, that much of what is given must be handled as 
material new to the men or at least as material and experiences 
viewed from a slant lying outside of personal experience on the job. 
This greatly increases the necessity for the use of instructional 
methods and devices. It correspondingly reduces the opportunity 
for the use of conference methods. 

It is also evident that much of the content of training courses 
of this character must lie outside of the direct responsibilities and 
problems of foremen taking the course. Since the conference 
method is of value in proportion as the men have experiences and 
direct responsibilities on which to confer, the oppoi*tunities for the 
use of the conference method are greatly reduced and the necessity 
for using devices and instructional methods is greatly increased. 

So far as the writer is aware, considering the field as a whole, 
but little attempt has been made to differentiate between promo- 
tional training and job extension training, except where the con- 
ference method has been used. As already pointed out, at least up 
to the present time, conference methods have been used almost 
exclusively on the trade extension basis. 

Obviously, where equipment for promotion is the objective, such 
work should be undertaken only with men who have an opportunity 
to be promoted. This means a selected group. 

A promotional course given to everyone who wanted to take it 
is of doubtful value. In the first place, the group will include many 
men who are not qualified by personality or mentality to be in line 
for promotion. In the second place, where men of this type have 
taken such a course, it is liable to promote dissatisfaction when, 
having done the work, they are not given consideration as promo- 
tional opportunities occur. In the third place, difficulties with 
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regard to the study of text, the education required, and the use of 
home study, already referred to, apply even more strongly here 
than in the case of ‘straight’ foreman extension training. 

Some few experiments have been carried on along these lines, 
one of which fell under the direct observation of the writer. In 
this case men who were known to bo in line for promotion were 
brought together, thus forming a seleeted group. This group was 
given a training course of a promotional character. 

This experiment was too limited to warrant the drawing of 
any general conclusions. So far as it went, however, it indicated 
that the experience of men in working under supervisors gave them 
a considerable apperceptive base for the work of a directly in- 
structional character. 

The chief use that could be made of the experiences obtained 
seemed to be in bringing out the difference between the ‘slant’ of 
the superior and that of the subordinate in considering the same 
problem. It also brought out the fact that such a training course 
should be based on an analysis of the duties of the superior, rather 
than that of the men in training. 

As pointed out above, such an analysis is of value to the in- 
structor in charge of the work, rather than to the men in the 
training group. However, in this case, partial analyses of the 
responsibilities of superiors were successfully worked out with the 
group and seemed to be of service. 

Training for Foremansihi’ 

A third phase of this work, to which but little attention has been 
given, has been the training of workers for the lower foremanship 
jobs, or the training of perfectly green men and women for these 
same jobs. 

During the war a eon.sidcrablc amount of training of this char- 
acter was carried on. Since that time but little work has appar- 
ently been undert.akcn, for the obvious reason that in the ordinary 
routine of promotion, the dcsirabilily of such training has been 
que.stionod until an individual was actually employed in a sub- 
ordinate supervisory capacity. 
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It appears, then, that the development of foremanship training 
has shown clearly the possibility of at least three kinds of train- 
ing: first, job extension training; second, promotional training for 
those already employed, in a supervisory capacity ; third, the train- 
ing of workers for subordinate supervisory jobs. Of these, the 
first has been the field in which most of the experimental work has 
been done, and the first and second have been considerably mixed 
in many types of training work. 

General Training Work 

In addition to mixiTig training courses or conferences there 
have been carried on quite a number of experiments of a more 
general character. These have usually consisted of a series of 
lectures or talks, either of a continuous or discontinuous character. 

According to those who have been developing this t3^e of some- 
what general training, results have been satisfactory where the 
objective has been to promote good morale and esprit de corps. 
They have also found it valuable in acquainting foremen in charge 
of one department with the interrelations among departments. 

General Summary 

The study of what may be called the intrinsic efficiency of the 
various training plans and a determination under which each plan 
is qualified to function most effectively is urgently needed at this 
time. It- would afford an excellent opportunity for a piece of re- 
search work by someone interested and qualified to undertake it. 
A considerable discussion of the different types of foreman training 
is given in Bulletin 62 of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and might well be read as supplementary to this chapter. 

We may fairly say that experience up to date has indicated 
that every device that has been developed has been of value in 
certain conditions, and that none of them has functioned in a satis- 
factory manner where the conditions were not right. 

There is stiU a certain amount of confusion between two distinct 
kinds of foremanship training: the improvement of foremen on 
the job as against traini n g for promotion. And we even have a 
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third possibility of training for foremanship persons not employed 
as foremen. The whole character of the training is fundamentally 
affected by this question. Most of the work with which we have 
been connected has aimed at improvement on the job, rather than 
training for a higher job. Many of" the textbook courses which 
have been developed have aimed at training for promotion. Both 
of these are entirely legitimate and proper, but it is a mistake in 
our opinion to offer promotional training where the objective is 
to secure greater efficiency on the job, just as it would be a mistake 
to offer training for gi-eater efficiency on the job when the objective 
was to train for a higher job. 

All these matters at present are in a condition of flux. The 
important point is that we are not recognizing as one important 
part of our vocational training program the training of the minor 
executive. Out of all the experimentation will come the promotion 
of better foremanship which is a very necessary and vital part of 
our industrial training program. 




CHAPTER X 


TEAINING OF TEACHEES POE VOCATIONAL INDUS- 
TEIAL SCHOOLS: SOME PUTUEE PEOSPECTS 


David Snedden 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Situation 

There is as yet no systc^n of vocational industrial schools in the 
United States. Here and there are found experimental all-day 
schools, touching, as it were, the fringes of this great field of work. 
A bare half-dozen of these arc dealing with trades entered by girls 
and women. A score or more arc giving partial vocational train- 
ing to prospective machinists, carpenters, electricians, printers, 
automobile repair men, sheet metal workers, and the like. So far as 
the present writer is aware, no one of these incipient trade schools 
has yet reached the point where its training can be substituted in 
lieu of a complete apprenticeship training, if that has been stand- 
ardized for the vocation. The best that has been accomplished is 
to have a year or two years on apprenticeship allowed for two or 
more years of training in the industrial school. 

In those industrial vocations in which organized apprenticeship 
has not existed, the situation is even less clear. Pupils can leave 
machine-shop schools at almost any time and find profitable em- 
ployment as machine-shop operative specialists. Girls, more or 
less completely trained in power operating, novelty work in pasting 
trades, or even dressmaking, can readily find employment, not 
because the employer recognizes them as fully trained hands, but 
because he is constantly taking on novices, and these, owing to their 
partial training, arc somewhat more promising than would be 
novices with no training at all. 

In the evening schools and schools of extension industrial edu- 
cation, traditions of aim and method arc somewhat better estab- 
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lished, but here, as is well known to all educators, so large a pro- 
portion of the teachers must themselves be on a part-time basis that 
problems of teacher-training assume a wholly different character 
from those encountered in providing full-time, day-school teachers. 

Any survey of future prospects of teacher training for indus- 
trial school work must emphasize the enormous and baffling com- 
plexities of the field under consideration. We have only touched 
the fringes of the vast possible areas of vocational training for the 
industrial vocations. It must be remembered that these include 
not merely the building trades, printing, and a few other handicraft 
trades, to which we have become somewhat accustomed, but also 
the enormous range of factory operations, a wide variety of trans- 
portation vocations, many kinds of mining vocations, seamanship, 
and a host of others. For most of these we have now not only no 
experimental vocational schools, but to a large extent, educators 
are not even yet dreaming of seeing such schools provided, to say 
nothing of helping towards their provision. Educators have come 
to look with complete complacency upon the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars for the training of clerical and stenographic 
workers, for education in home economics, and for instruction in 
agriculture. They have rarely, as yet, faced either the problems 
of need, or the problems of procedure, in substituting school voca- 
tional education for the industries for the pick-up and largely 
chaotic method that now prevails. 

Hence it is necessary to recognize at the outset of any discussion 
of the problem of training vocational school teachers that, though 
there are many hundreds of distinct industrial vocations, basic 
(or aU-day) vocational schools have been proposed for hardly a 
score of them, and extension schools for less than one hundred. 

Present Beginnings of Teacher Training 

The situation to date in the field of teacher training for the 
industrial vocations is one of beginnings, expediencies, and im- 
provisations. "Where any school of basic vocational education 
(that is, presupposing no previous acquisition of skills) intends to 
do an honest and straightforward job for a trade or other pursuit, 
it invariably finds it necessary to take most of its teachers from the 
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ranks of skilled workers in that field. Evening industrial schools, 
since they must necessarily confine themselves so largely to the 
giving of technical instruction, have found it practicable largely to 
rely upon those trained in academic branches, even when without 
specific vocational qualifications for the occupation in which ex- 
tension instruction is being given. Not a few full-time day schools 
have contented themselves with processes of technical instruction 
fortified by moderate amounts of laboratory or other exercise work. 
These have drawn to some extent upon teachers of manual training, 
and to a large extent upon fairly competent teachers of such tech- 
nical branches as ‘shop drawing,’ shop mathematics, electricity, 
and mechanics. 

The graduates of certain institutions devoted to preparing 
mnunal training or industrial arts teachers have found it practicable 
to become, with some additional preparation, successful industrial 
school teachers in carpentry, machine shop practice, printing, and 
probably a few other handicraft trade lines. 

It is now clear that some vocations can be best taught by giving 
to one teacher entire responsibility for all phases of training; 
whilst others can only practicably be taught by subdivision of labor 
amongst teachers. It is not conceivable that the vocations of 
medicine, elcmcntary-.school teaching, or electrical engineering 
could be taught all by one person, however highly proficient in the 
practice of the vocation itself ho might be. On the other hand, 
there now seems little justification for believing that various forms 
of highly specialized industrial education, comptometer operation, 
or salesmanship need have their teaching distributed among two or 
more teachers. 

With regard to many other vocations the matter is still in doubt. 
Shall the training of the prospective home-maker be divided 
between at least two teachers, one responsible for cooking and its 
allied lines, and another responsible for sewing and its allied lines? 
Or is it best that one teacher should be trained to take all phases 
of an ordinary home-making program and teach it? 

The same problem applies in agricultural education. Is it best 
that one teacher should teach to a group of boys in a basic home 
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project school all that they need to have of specific practical train- 
ing as well as related technical and social knowledge? 

The present writer is convinced that all present tendencies in 
agricultural and home-making education point towards the placing 
in the hands of one person all forms of vocational training of novices 
over a stated period. This is made necessary to a large extent for 
the farm callings by the necessary dispersion and small size of 
schools for the training of prospective farmers. It would appear 
also to be a necessity in all rural and village schools expecting to 
offer vocational home-making. 

In city schools it is hard as yet to determine what we shall 
eventually prefer, since to such a large extent the home economics 
courses in these schools still devote themselves almost wholly to in- 
struction in technical knowledge, greatly subordinating the attain- 
ment of practical skills and actual practice in home-making. 

Problems for the Near Future 

It is now clear that any programs for the training of teachers 
for industrial schools must themselves conform to the standards 
of sound vocational education. They must proceed from founda- 
tions of job analysis, through determination of the potential abili- 
ties of those available for training to specific programs for the 
acquisition of practical skills, or related technical knowledge, and 
of related 'sociar or 'generar knowledge. 

Theoretically, it might seem that a well-planned program for 
the training of teachers for one vocation should indicate appro- 
priate programs for the training of teachers for their vocations. 
It is doubtful at present how far this may be the ease, because of 
wide disparities among different vocations, not only as between in- 
dustrial and other fields, but within the industrial vocations 
themselves. 

We are only in the beginning stages of job analysis as applied 
to the handicraft trades. We possess hardly any tested technique 
as yet for job analysis of factory operative specialties, of most re- 
pair trades, of the transport vocations, or of mining. 

But methods and standards for job analyses are rapidly being 
improved. Applications of these in the study of any particular 
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vocation may be expected to reveal first of all the qualitative 
strands, or units, entering into the composition of the total effi- 
ciency found in the practitioner of the vocation. These strands, or 
units, may then separately be considered as consisting of specific 
skills, managerial abilities, or other units that can be produced only 
by much repetition in direct training. Other strands will be found 
to consist largely of related skills or of related technical knowledge 
that may be imparted by methods fairly well known under the 
pedagogy of instruction. Still other strands, or units, will consist 
of the appreciations, the ideals, the social insights, the health knowl- 
edge that complement vocational skills and technical knowledge 
in rounding out the fully socialized worker in any particular field. 

Far more difficult, but nevertheless practicable, is the quanti- 
tative evaluation of these several strands in terms of their relative 
importance or in terms of the varieties of training, instruction, or 
other form of education requisite to produce them. 

Job analyses of certain industrial vocations for which school 
vocational education is now planned, reveal certain problems as 
respects which sharp differentiations must exist between training 
for these vocations and training for the professions, for agriculture, 
and for home-making. 

In a large proportion of the industrial vocations, requirements 
for skill bulk relatively large as against requirements for related 
technical knowledge. Where the industrial vocation is a highly sub- 
divided part of the social processes involved in the production and 
marketing of a given commodity, the related social education ought 
clearly to be a prominent part of the total process, as contrasted 
with that necessary as a separate thing in many forms of commer- 
cial, agricultural, and home-making education. 

In other words, it becomes more and more clear that in these 
vocations the total processes of training any industrial workers to 
optimal proficiency require that one teacher for any group of pupils 
shall be responsible, not merely for training in skills, but also for 
instruction in related technical knowledge. Under these circum- 
stances there can probably be no differentiation of the responsi- 
bility for the total processes ot* vocational training corresponding 
to the differentiations now found so largely in professional schools. 
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as well as frequently in schools of agricultural and home-making 
education. 

In medicine or engineering, for example, it seems, as stated 
aboye, entirely practical to have the technical subject of chemistry 
for either of these vocations taught by a person who is not himself 
a trained physician or engineer. In agricultural education it is 
frequently the case that technical courses in farm accounting and 
animal husbandry are offered by persons who would make no pre- 
tense to being themselves either trained farmers or competent to 
enter upon farming. In home-making it not infrequently happens 
that one teacher gives instruction and laboratory practice in cook- 
ing and another in sewing, neither of them being a competent prac- 
titioner outside of her own field. 

It seems highly probable that this problem will have to be solved 
differently according to different fields of industrial work. Hereto- 
fore, in trade training it has been uncommon for the teacher of shop 
practice to be responsible also for the related technical studies, and 
still less for those largely undeveloped, but nevertheless very im- 
portant, adjuncts probably to be called the related social studies. 

This has been due very largely to the fact that teachers em- 
ployed from the industries, while they might do sufiiciently well 
in directing practice of students, usually possess little or no ability 
to instruct in the more abstract subjects. It has also been due 
largely to the fact that the related studies paralleling any par- 
ticular trade have been very iU-defined. Two consequences have 
followed. In the first place, each individual teacher teaching re- 
lated studies to a class of boys endeavoring to learn carpentry, 
for example, has had to draw from miscellaneous sources for the 
problems of mathematics, drawing, mechanics, English, and the rest 
which it seemed expedient to teach. In the second place, almost no 
textbooks have been available bearing upon such specific subjects as 
carpenters’ mathematics, automobile repair men’s mechanics, ma- 
chinists’ drawing, and the like. 

This condition has also permitted the construction of a large 
variety of books and manuals under such titles as ‘‘shop mathe- 
matics,” ''shop sciences,” "practical drawing,” and the like. To 
abstract from the vast amounts of chaff thus gathered the grains 
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of wheat necessary to a particular vocation has proved a problem 
too great for a shop teacher. 

One of the most serious remaining problems of industrial edu- 
cation, and one which has as yet received almost no adequate con- 
sideration, relates to the ‘period of functioning^ for which the 
training should be designed. For example, we have a student in a 
basic industrial school 16 years of age. Are we to -think of his 
prospective proficiencies in his occupation over a period of thirty 
or more years, or should we concern ourselves primarily with his 
expected proficiency during the first five years subsequent to this 
training? 

This problem is very closely connected with the problem of 
diagnosing the shiftings, upgradings, and other changes that take 
place in all fields where highly subdivided production prevails. It 
is highly probable that the large majority of industrial workers 
shift at least three times in their industrial careers, first from 
juvenile to young manhood vocations, and then to vocations suitable 
to their mature years and experience. 

To some extent these transitions are aided by instruction and 
training procured in evening and other extension schools. The 
entire process is, in the main, haphazard, wasteful of economic re- 
sources, and destructive of morale. 

To the present writer it seems very probable that industrial 
education will eventually be so shifted that short intensive full-time 
courses will prepare young people for entrance into juvenile voca- 
tions from which, after a period of a few years, they will seek 
advancement to young manhood vocations. For these latter, in- 
tensive, basic, full-time training will be fully as urgent and prac- 
ticable as for the earlier juvenile vocations. In the same way men 
of twenty-five or upward, seeking advancement to foremanship or 
more skilled specialties, will again seek full-time vocational schools 
for periods of from 12 weeks upward for the purpose of specific, 
upgrading vocational training. 

Under these conditions it would be of utmost importance that 
every basic vocational school should see its major objectives in 
terms of the productive usefulness of its trainees during the first 
five years or thereabouts after their emergence from their period 
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of traioing. Under these conditions, too, industrial school teachers, 
should be trained to give much more specific and directly ‘ function- 
ing’ vocational training than is usually contemplated at present. 

Another problem as to which very little is yet known is that 
of pedagogic standards in the various fields of industrial teaching. 
For example, in many places it may prove a relatively simple mat- 
ter for a trained manual worker to train others in habits or skills 
appropriate to the vocation. For thousands of years, certainly, 
journeymen have thus trained apprentices without having given 
special time and pedagogic preparation to this work. It can readily 
be assumed that apprentice training is often slow and poor because 
of the pedagogic ignorance of the trainer. Discovery of this fact, 
however, does not indicate to us how much of pedagogic training 
of workers might give optimal results toward enabling them in turn 
to train small groups of learners in the skills and other habits 
essential to the trade or other industry in question. 

Similarly, it may prove, on further inquiry, that while the 
teaching of technical knowledge appropriate to any given vocation 
is a simple matter so long as no intimate correlation or integration 
of the technical knowledge and skills is involved, that such teaching 
does become a difficult and series matter as soon as close integration 
or correlation is expected. 

For example, it may be comparatively easy for a well-prepared 
academic teacher to give instruction in courses in carpenters’ 
mathematics, steel industry history, or teachers ’ psychology, so long 
as the logical organization of this abstract subject matter consti- 
tutes the only needed progress and standards of attainment sought. 
It is probably true that no industrial school has succeeded in closely 
integrating this instruction in technical knowledge with the prac- 
tical skills of its learners. The same criticism might well be made 
with regard to schools of medicine, normal schools, military train- 
ing school, and agricultural colleges. In none of these do you find 
as yet any very purposive correlation of technical knowledge with 
shop or school practice. In this case, however, the deficiency isf 
probably of far less serious import than it would be in industrial 
schools. All available evidence seems to point to the conclusion that 
gifted minds, that is, those that attain to high standards when 
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measured by intelligence tests, are able to assimilate relatively large 
stores of technical knowledge as logically presented, and to draw 
therefrom in practical emergencies later as need arises. On the 
other hand, there is every probability that minds of average or less 
than average intelligence are only slightly able to do this. They 
need to acquire technical knowledge in close union with their prac- 
tical powers of achievement if the two are to combine in the higher 
forms of vocational competency. 

Conclusions 

Tentative Findings and Ideals 

It is submitted that experience to date in the analysis of the 
possibilities of vocational education, in job analyses of the various 
vocations, and in experimental work with programs for the train- 
ing of teachers, justifies the following conclusions: 

1. It is possible now to differentiate various vocations for which 
it is practicable for schools of appropriate types to give training in 
whole or in part. Further surveys will undoubtedly result in 
clearer differentiations of those specific vocations and will indicate 
the approximate numbers practicing them in any given community 
and the possibilities of supplementing apprenticeship and pick-up 
training by specialized vocational school training. 

2. In such fields as agriculture, the commercial callings, and 
the like, steady progress is being made in defining, for purposes 
of vocational education, vocations actually practiced, thus enabling 
educators to escape from the indetorminateness of such terms as 
“commercial education,” “agricultural education,” and the like. 
Within the commercial world it is now clear that the vocation of 
stenographer-typist constitutes a very largo, important, and fairly 
well defined field for vocational training. Certain other clerical 
callings, both junior and senior in scope, arc being brought into 
relief. The general field of salesmanship has not yet been clearly 
broken up into its constituent distinctive vocations, but there is 
every prospect that that will be done at an early date. 

3. The agricultural callings arc made distinctive to some extent 
by specialization of function, and to some extent by regional con- 
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ditions. Thus, in current practice, can be distinguished the poultry 
farmer, the dairy farmer, the market gardener, the orchardist, and 
the like. Increasingly we are able to distinguish likewise the gen- 
eral farmer of the Iowa type, the general farmer of the uplands of 
Pennsylvania type, the cotton grower, and the like. In proportion 
as much of this is differentiated and defined, it will become possible 
to give explicit statement to the varieties and degrees of specific 
vocational training here profitable for each. 

4. Home economics, usually treated as a unified field of tech- 
nical instruction, may be expected presently, on the vocational 
home-making side, to differentiate into several types of more or 
less well-defined home-making vocations each requiring its appro- 
priate standards of training. 

5. The building trades, job printing, and a few other industrial 
vocations using relatively little power-driven machinery are prob- 
ably now more clearly defined from the standpoint of possibilities 
of specific vocational training than are the almost numberless voca- 
tions found where power-driven machinery has entailed extensive 
and increasing subdivision of process and specialization of work. 

Within a few years it should prove practicable to devise a total 
program for teacher training for at least a number of the trades 
and other industrial vocations for which school vocational training 
in whole or in part should prove expedient and necessary. 

Such a program should almost certainly include the following 
elements : 

a. Enrolling in the training school at 18 years, the prospective 
teacher should be allocated to wage-earning participation in his 
trade on some part-time basis whereby he could give sufficiently 
prolonged periods, perhaps 8, 12, or 16 weeks, to wage earning work, 
after which he would return to the school for a period of perhaps 
half as long for intensive study of the related technical knowledge 
subjects and related social knowledge subjects of the vocation in 
question. During this time, too, he could be directed in a moderate 
amount of reading of a pedagogical nature designed to be prelim- 
inary to his later pedagogic study. 

b. After four years of this practical training and productive 
work, the prospective teacher should then tumi his attention ex- 
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clusively to pedagogic preparation. He should take the usual 
studies basic to the training of teachers, emphasis always being 
placed upon the peculiar character of the teacher vocation into 
which he is expected to go. 

c. During the last, or sixth, year he should divide his time be- 
tween further pedagogic studies and supervising practice teaching 
in successful industrial schools. 

The net outcome of this training process should be a teacher 
adequately prepared to enter not only all ordinary teaching, but 
also any necessary related technical instruction and instruction in 
related subjects. 




CHAPTER XI 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS FOUND HELPFUL IN TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


CompUed by 
Frank Cushman 

Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

This bibliography contains only references which were supplied 
by teacher trainers in industrial education throughout the United 
States, in response to a questionnaire sent out in October, 1923, 
which solicited a list of books “found of special merit” that “were 
being used in the various teacher-training institutions in connection 
with the different courses. ’ ’ 

The Roman numerals in parentheses indicate the field in which 
the books have been found helpful. These fields are as follows : 

I. Philosophy and background (social and economic) of voca- 
tional education 

II. History and development of industrial education 

III. Organization and administration of industrial education 

IV. Psychology and methods in industrial education 

V. Types of industrial education : day, part-time, evening classes 

VI. Employment, personnel, and plant training 

VII. Bibliographies of industrial education 

VIII. Miscellaneous 

The Federal Board docs not assume the responsibility of pre- 
senting this as the best tliat might be done in regard to a bibliogra- 
phy, but has merely brought together the replies made by about 25 
percent of the 250 teacher trainers to whom the request for refer- 
ences was sent. Owing to a lack of time, no effort was made to 
follow up the original requests in order to got a larger return.^ 

^ In this list as submitted by the Industrial Education Service there Tvero 
a number of references followed by question marks to indicate that they could 
not bo found by the compiler either in tho Header’s ChMe or in any other 
rofcrcnco books at his disposal. Tho editor has taken tho responsibility of 
eliminating those books from tho list. Beyond making a few corrections in 
titles with which ho was familiar, tho editor has made no further attempt to 
revise the list or verify tho bibliography. — Gl.M.W. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGEAPHY OF INDUSTEIAL EDUCATION 


Frank CtrsHMAN 

Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

1. Abbott, Edith. Women in industry; study in American economic his- 

tory. Appleton. 1910. 

2. Abbott, Edith, and Breckenridge, Sophonisba P. Truancy and non- 

attendance in the Chicago schools. University of Chicago Press. 1917. 

3. Adams, Elizabeth Kkmper. Women professional workers ; a study made 

for the women’s educational and industrial union, Macmillan. 1921. 

4. Adams, Heitry Carter. Description of industry, an introduction to 

economics. Holt. 1918. 

5. Adams, John. Modern developments in educational practice. Harcourt. 

1922. (I) 

6. Adams, Thomas Sewall, and Sumner, Helen L. Labor problems. 

MaemiUan. 1905. (I) 

7. Addams, Jane, Democracy and social ethics. (Citizen’s library) Mac- 

millan. 1902. 

8. Addams, Jane. Spirit of youth in the city streets. . Macmillan. 1912. 

9. Aiken, Charlotte Eankin. Millinery Department. (Department store 

merchandise manuals, 8) Bonald. 1918. 

10. Ateens, Charlotte Albina. Home nurse’s handbook of practical nurs- 

ing. Saunders. 1917. 

11. Allen, Charles B. The foreman and his job. Lippincott. 1922, 

(VT, VIH) 

12. Allen, Charles B. Instructor, the man, and the job. Lippincott. 1919. 

(I, ni, iv, VI) 

13. Allen, Frederick James. Guide to the study of occupations; a selected 

critical bibliography of the common occupations with specific refer- 
ences for their study. Bureau of Vocational Guidance. Harvard 
University Press. 1921. 

14. Allen, Frederick James. Shoe industry. Holt. 1922, 

15. Allen, Lucy Grace. Table service. Little. 1915. 

16. Alltucker, Margaret May. Co-ordination in part-time education, (Part- 

time education series No. 4, Bulletin No. 3) University of California 
1921. 

17. Ames, Edgar Willey, and Ellred, Arire. Community civics, Mac- 

millan. 1921. 

18. Antin, Mary (Mrs. Mary Antin Graban). Promised land. Houchton 

1912. ^ 

19. Arnold, Felix. Attention and interest: a study in psychology and edu- 

cation. Macmillan. 1910. 
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20. Arnold, Felix. Textbook of school and class management. 2 vols. 

Macmillan. 1908, 1910. 

21. Ayres, Leonard Porter. Laggards in our schools; a study of retarda- 

tion and elimination in city school systems. Survey associates, Inc- 
1914. (I) 

22. Adam, Hugh M., and Evans, James H. Metal work; a handbook for 

teachers and students. Longmans. 1914. (IV) 

23. Ballard, Philip Boswood. Handwork as an educational medium. Mac- 

millan. 1915. (rv) 

24. Bawden, William Thomas. Development of plans for the preparation 

of teachers. (Industrial education circular. 1923. No. 17. XT. S. 
Bureau of Education) Superintendent of Documents, 1928. 

25. Beatty, Albert James. Comparative study of corporation schools as 

to their organization, administration, and methods of instruction. 
Univ. of Illinois Press. 1917. 

26. Beckwith, Holmes. German industrial education and its lessons for 

the United States. (Bulletin, 1913, No. 19. Whole No. 529, U. S. 
Bureau of Education) Superintendent of Documents. 1913. 

27. Bennett, Charles Alpiieus. Proposed plan for a school of trades for 

the city of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Manual Arts Press. 1918. (Ill) 

28. Best, R. H., and Ogden, C. K. Problem of the continuation school and 

its successful solution in Germany. P. S. King & Sons, London. (No 
date, but listed in 1923 catalogue) (HI) 

29. Betts, George Herbert. The recitation. (Riverside educational mono- 

graph) Houghton. 1911. (Ill) 

30. Betts, George Herbert. Social principles of education. Scribner. 

1912. (I) 

31. Bliss, Don Carroll. Methods and standards for local school surveys; 

with introduction by George Drayton Strayer. Heath, 1918. 

32. Bloomfield, Meyer. Readings in vocational guidance. Ginn. 1915. 

33. Bloomfield, Meyer. Youth, school and vocation; with an introduction 

by H. Suzzallo. Houghton. 1915. 

34. Bobbitt, John Franklin. The curriculum. Houghton. 1918 (VI, VIII) 

35. Bogart, Ernest Ludlow. Economic history of the United States. 

(Longman's commercial textbooks) Longmans. 1912. (I. VI) 

36. Bolles, Albert Sidney, Industrial history of the United States. Funk 

& Wagnalls. 

37. Brannon, Mendell Everett. Project method in education. (Library 

of educational methods) Badger, R. G. 1919, 

38. Brewer, John Marks, Vocational guidance movement: its problems 

and possibilities. Macmillan. 1918. 

39. Brewer, John Marks, and Kelly, Roy W. Selected critical bibliogra- 

phy of vocational guidance. (Harvard bulletins in education. No. 4) 
Harvard University Press. 1917. 
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40. Buchee, Gael. Industrial evolution (translated from 3rd German edition 

by S. M. Wickett) Holt. 1901. (I) 

41. Bukdge, Howaed Geiftith. Our boys; a study of the 245,000 sixteen-, 

seventeen-, and eighteen-year-old employed boys of the State of New 
York. State of New York Military Training Commission. 1921, 

(I. vm) 

42. Buenett, Thomas J. Essentials of teaching: a book for amateurs. 

Longmans. 1916. (VI) 

43. Butler, Nicholas Murray. Measuring of education: contributions to 

a philosophy of education. Scribner. 1915. 

44. Caller, John. CapitaPs duty to the wage-earner. Longmans. 1923. 

45. Ca r lton, Erank Tracy. Education and industrial evolution. Mac- 

miUan. 1908. (I, H) 

46- Carlton, Eeank Tracy. History and problems of organized labor. 
Heath. 1911. (I) 

47. Chamberlain, Arthur Henry. Standards in education, including indus- 

trial training. American Book Co. 1908. 

48. Chancellor, William Estabeoor. Class teaching and management. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

Article I 

Nome , — The name of this Society shall be ''The National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

Article II 

Object , — Its purposes are to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 

Article III 

Section 1. There shall be three classes of members — active, 
associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is eligible to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold office, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sec. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to vote, 
or to take part in the discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearboolc, 

Sec. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.00 and for asso- 
ciate members $1.00. The election fee for active and for associate members 
shall be $1.00. 

Article IV 

Officers and Committees . — Section 1. The officers of this Society shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an executive committee, and 
a board of trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-president shall servo for a term of one 
year, the secretary-treasurer for a term of three years. The other members of 
the Executive Committee shall serve for four years, one to be elected by the 
Society each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretary-treasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the Yearbook, 

Sec. 5. A board of trustees consisting of three members shall be elected 
by the Society for a teim of three years, one to be elected each year. 
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The Board of Trustees shall be the custodian of the property of the 
Society, shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of 
the Society, and make an annual financial report. 

Sec. 6. The method of electing officers shall be determined by the Society. 

Article V 

Publications, — The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 

Article VI 

Meetmgs, — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by the 
Executive Committee. 

Article VII 

Amendments, — This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



MINUTES OP THE CLEVELAND MEETING OP THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY POE THE STUDY OP 
EDUCATION, PEBEUAEY 24-27, 1923 

The first session of the Society, held in the Ball Eoom of the 
Hotel Cleveland, Saturday evening, Pehruary 24, was called to 
order at 8 o’clock by President Ernest Horn, who introduced Vice- 
President Agnes Eogers as presiding officer for the evening. The 
program was carried out as follows : 

The Tearbook on English Composition 

Earl Hudelson, Professor of Education, University of West Virginia. 
Aims in English Composition 

James F. Hosie, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Methods op Teaching English Composition 

Matthew H. Willing, Principal of Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The Measurement op English Composition 

Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, B. C. 

The Unreliability op the Measurement op Ability in Written Composition 
Walter S. Monroe, Director of Bureau of Educational Eeseaxch, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Hlinois. 

Measurements op English Composition 

Stuart A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teaclier Training, and Re- 
search, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Discussion 

Ervin E. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Illinois. 

The Secretary briefly explained the purpose and organization 
of the Society and called attention to the report of progress of the 
Society’s Committee on the preparation of a Yearbook on “The 
Education of Gifted Children.” 

At the business meeting that followed, the only important item 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year. The report of the 
Nominating Committee presented by Supt. Ballou was adopted 
unanimously as follows : 

For President, Charles H. Judd, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois ; for Vice-President, Lida B. Ear- 
hart, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
for Secretary-Treasurer, Guy M. Whipple, School of Education, 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan ; for member of the 
Executive Committee to serve for four years, Stuart A. Courtis, 
Director of Instruction, Teacher Training, and Eesearch, Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan ; for member of the Board of Trustees, 
to serve for three years, Harold 0. Rugg, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

The second session, held Tuesday evening, February 27, at 8 :30 
o^clock, brought out an audience which filled the Ball Room to over- 
fiowing. About 1200 persons listened to what was generally re- 
garded as one of the best programs ever given by the Society, and 
several hundred were unable to gain entrance. 

Supt. Carleton W. Washburne of Winnetka, Illinois, who was to 
have spoken on ‘^Curriculum Making and the Social Studies” 
arrived from Europe too late to reach Cleveland. Otherwise the 
following program was carried out as contemplated : 

Introducing the Yearbook on Social Studies 
Ernest Horn, President of the Society. 

Methods of Securing Social Science Material for the Schools 

Charles H. Judd, Director of the School of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

A Collegiate Survey Course in the Social Sciences 

John J. Coss, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Social Science and the A.Q. in Democracy 

Harold 0. Eugg, The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

The Contribution of the Yearbook Toward Curriculum-Making 

Prank M. McMurry, Professor of Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Discussion 

Calvin O. Davis, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

In addition to the formal discussion, remarks were made by Pro- 
fessor Charles McMurry and the evening was closed by a summary 
and rejoinder on the part of Dr. Rugg. 

Guy M. Whipple, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 



FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- TREASURER OP THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OP EDUCATION 
January 1, 1923, to December 31, 1923, Inc. 

RECEIPTS roR 1923 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1923 $10,637.41 

From sale of Yearbooks by the Public School Publishing 

Company : 

June to December, 1922 $4,637.34 

January to June, 1923 2,668.55 $7,305.89 

Interest on savings account, bonds, etc.: 

Interest on savings to Dec. 31, 1923 $ 30.00 

Interest on registered Liberty bond 42.50 

Interest on other Liberty bonds 50.01 

Interest on royalties 20.00 

Interest on Dominion of Canada bond .... 55.00 

Interest on Continental Gas & Electric bond 60.00 

Interest on U. S. Treasury bond 21.13 

Interest on Detroit-Edison bond 25.00 $ 303.64 

Securities received: 

Detroit-Edison 5% bond (Cost Value) 940.00 

Dues from Active and Associate Members $2,946.25 

Total income for the year $11,495.78 

Total receipts, including initial balance $22,133.19 

EXPENDITURES FOR 1923 

Publishing and Distributing Yearl)ooks: 

Reprinting 500 ISth Yearbook, Part I $ 137.20 

Reprinting 500 l$th Yearbook, Part II 119.30 

Reprinting 500 17th Yearbook, Part 1 168.'30 

Reprinting 2000 18th Yearbook, Part II 300.30 

Reprinting 500 Wth Yearbook, Part 1 213.70 

Plates for Idth Yearbook, Part 1 107.80 

Reprinting 1000 20th Yearbook, Part 1 302.20 

Plates for 20th Yearbook, Part 1 94.62 

Reprinting 2000 20th Yearbook, Part 1 453.'75 

Reprinting 2000 20th Yearbook, Part II 385!oO 

Reprinting 3500 21st Yearbook 752.50 

Printing 4000 22nd Yearbook, Part 1 1,275.04 

Reprinting 1000 22nd Yearbook, Part 1 228.80 

Printing 5000 22nd Yearbook, Part II 2,572.20 

Reprinting 3000 22nd Yearbook, Part II 939.40 

Mailing 22nd Yearbook 431.20 

Expense preparing 22nd Yearbook, Part II 45.60 

Expenses Committee on 23rd Yearbook, Part 1 377.09 

Expenses in preparing 2Srd Yearbook, Parts I and II 139.55 

Premium on lire insurance ($5000) 13.75 

Expense trip Bloomington, Illinois, editing 15.52 

Total cost of Yearbooks $ 9,073.32 
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Secretary’s Ojfioe: 

Secretary's salary, one year, to end of Cleveland 

meeting $ 750.00 

Expenses, representing Society on Conneil A. A. A. S., 

Boston meeting . . 60.18 

Expenses, attending Cleveland meeting 71.92 

Annual dinner of officers and speakers 64.50 

Bookkeeping and clerical assistance 79.95 

Stamps 83.00 

Stationery 74.65 

Telegrams 18.03 

Supplies 8.79 

Bent, safety deposit box 2.00 


Total for Secretary's Office $ 1,213.02 

Investments : 

Detroit-Edison 5% bond (face value $1000, plus 

accrued interest $6.50) $ 946.50 $ 946.50 


Total expenditures for 1923 $11,232.84 

SUMMARY 

Total expenditures for 1923 $11,232.84 

Balance on band, December 31, 1923: 

Savings account $1,030.00 

Checking account 2,567.44 

D. S. A. Treasury Certificates 800.00 

Ldberty bonds (Cost Value) 1,816.97 

Dominion of Canada Bond (Cost Value) 979.75 

Continental Gas & Electric Bond (Cost Value) 930.00 

D. S. A. Treasury Bond 1,000.00 

Detroit-Edison Bond (Cost Value) 940.00 

Liberty Bond Interest Account 836.19 $10,900.35 


Total $22,133.19 

MEMBERSHIP, JANUARY 24, 1924 
(Paid in Advance for 1924) 

Honorary Members 3 

Active Members 583 

Associate Members 811 

Guy M. Whipple, Seoretary-Trea^urer. 



HONORARY AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF EDUCATION 


HONOEAET MEMBEES 

DeGarmo, Dr. Charles, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Dewey, John, Columbia Univ., New York City, N. Y. 

Hanus, Paul H., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Adams, Ray H., Supt. Schools, Dearborn, Michigan. 

Aikin, Wilford M., Director John Burroughs School, Price Road and Clayton 
Car Line, St. Louis Co., Mo. 

Alexander, Carter, 525 W. 120th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Alger, Jol^ L., Normal School, Providence, R. I. 

Alleman, S. A., Supt. of Schools, Napoleonvillc, La. 

Allen, Fiske, State Normal School, Charleston, 111. 

Allison, Samuel B., Dist. Supt. in charge of Special Schools, Board of Educa- 
tion, Chicago, 111. 

Almack, John C., Box 571, Stanford University, Calif. 

Althaus, C. B., 16 So. Catharine, La Grange, 111. 

Angell, L. Gertrude, The Buffalo Seminary, Bidwell Pkwy., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Anthony, Katherine M., State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Ya. 

Archer, C. P., Dept, of Education, State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Arnold, E. J., Supt. of Schools, Huntsville, Ohio. • 

Ashbaugh, Ernest J., Ass^t Director, Bureau of Ed. Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ashley, Myron L., 7113 Normal Blvd., Chicago, 111. 

Atwood, Abbie A., Prin. Douglas School, Janesville, Wis. 

Avery, Geo. T., 845 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Ayer, Fred C., Professor of Education, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Bacon, G. M., Buffalo Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bader, Edith M., Supervisor Elementary Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Baker, H. J., 231 John R St., Detroit, Mich. 

Baldwin, Prof. Bird T., Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ballon, Frank W., Supt. Schools, Washington, D. C. 

Bamberger, Florence E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Barber, Fred H., Prof, of Psychology and Education, Emory & Henry College, 
Box 247, Emory, Va. 

Bardy, Joseph, 2114 N. Natrona St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnes, Harold, Supervisor Elementary Education, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Barnes, PerexvaJ Simpson, Supt. of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 
Barthelmess, Harriet M., Dept, of Psychology, N. J. State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Baumgardner, Nina E., 501 W. 121 St., New York City, Now York. 

Bayles, E. E., Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
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Beaudry, Wilfred, Prin. George E. Staey School, Milford, Mass. 

Bedanes, Saul, Public School 173, Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bedell, B. B., Supt. of Schools, Ashland, Neb. 

Bednar, Christine, 132 West Marquette Bead, Chicago, HI. 

Beeby, Daniel J., 7646 S. Green St., Chicago, HI. 

Bell, J. Carleton, 1032-A Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bender, John P., Box 625, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Benedict, Ezra W., Greenwich, Washington County, N, Y. 

Bennet, H. E., 5807 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Bennett, H. G., Pres. Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, Okla. 
Bennett, Mrs. V. B., Moorhead School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Benson, C. E., New York University, Washington Square, New York City, N. Y. 
Benson, J. B., Prin. Eliot School, 4242 Grove St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Benton, G. W., 100 Washington Square, New York City, N. Y. 

Bernard, Mrs. Prancis P., (Educational Secretary) American Association of 
University Women, 1634 I St., Washington, D. C. 

Berry, Dr. Charles Scott, 1603 Granger, Ann Arbor, Mich.^ 

Berry, Frances M., Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Baltimore, Md. 
Beveridge, J. H., 508 City Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Bick, Anna, Long School, 2842 A Victor St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bicliord, C. W., Supt. of Schools, City Building, Lewiston, Me. 

Bird, Dr. Grace E., Prof, of Educational Psychology, Bhode Island State Col- 
lege, Providence, B. I. 

Birdsong, Nellie W., State Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Bolenius, Emma Miller, 46 S. Queen St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Bolton, Frederick E., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Booth, Grace E., 1808 Badnor Bd., Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 

Boyden, Wallace 0., Boston Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, Charles, Supt. of Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Bradford, Mrs. Mary D., 2603 Franklin St., Wilmington, Del. 

Brady, Mary J., 3017 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Bragg, Mabel C., Assistant Supt., Newtonville, Mass. 

Breckenridge, Elizabeth G., Prin. Louisville Normal Sch., Louisville, Ky. 
Breed, Frederick, 1224 East 57th St., Chicago, HI. 

Brewer, Anne T., The Hathaway-Brown School, 1945 E. Ninety-Seventh St., 
Cleveland, OMo. 

Brewer, John M., Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Briggs, Thomas H., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., Now York City, N. Y. 
Bristow, W. H., Supervising Principal, Milford, Pa. 

Brogue, Arthur, 5428 Kimbark, Chicago, 111. 

Brooks, Fowler D., The Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Brooks, John D., Co-ordinator for U. S. Veteran Bureau, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, Gilbert L., Marquette, Mich. 

Brown, J, C., Pres. State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Brown, J. Stanley, President, State Normal School, DoKalb, 111. 

Brown, M. Ethel, Supt. Kindergarten, Primary Grades, 202 Parkwood Blvd., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Brown, Stella E., County and City Supervisor, c/o Bd. of Educ., Frederick, Md. 
Brueekner, Leo. J., College of Education, Univ, of Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Buchanan, Wm. D., 5511 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Buckingham, B. R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Buckner, Chester A., School of Education, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Buckner, Edward F,, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Burkard, William E., 3202 W. Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burnham, Ernest, State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

Buswell, G. T., School of Education, IJniv. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Butler, L. A., 1128 Olivia Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Butterworth, Julian E., Cornell TJniv., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Byrne, Lee, 222 North Dubuque St., Iowa City, la. 

Cammack, I. I., Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

Camp, Frederick S., Supervisor of Elementary Education, State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Camp, H. L., Bureau of Educational Measurements, Univ. of North Dakota, 
TJniv. Station, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Capps, A. G., Univ. of Missouri, School of Education, Columbia, Mo. 

Cavan, Jordan, Dept, of Education, Bockford College, Rockford, 111. 

Chace, S. Howard, 19 Thorndike St., Beverly, Mass. 

Chadsey, Charles E., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

Chadwick, B. D., Morgan Park School, Duluth, Minn. 

Chambers, Will G., State College, Pa. 

Champlin, Prof. Carroll D., Dept, of Education, Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 

Chandler, J. A. C., William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Chapman, Ira T., Supt. of Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Chapman, J. Crosby, Graduate School, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 
Charters, W. W., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chew, Samuel L., Supt. District No. 9, 6th St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs, Hubert G., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Chipkin, Israel S., Jewish Education Assoc., 114 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
N. Y. 

Clarahan, Elizabeth, 405 N. Cascade, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Cleveland, Catherine C., 4807 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth, Room 512, Yost Bldg., Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Cobb, Margaret V., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
Cochran, T. E., Judson College, Marion, Ala. 

Coffman, Lotus D., Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cohen, Miss Cecil, 635 W. Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Cole, Robert D., Lawrcnccvillo School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Condon, Randall J., Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Connor, William L., Longwood High School of Commerce, E. 35th & Wood- 
land Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 

Cooke, Miss Flora J., Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Cooley, Dr. H. 0., Western Stale College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo. 

Cooper, Homer E., 633 Euclid Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Courtis, S. A., 9110 Dwight Avo., Detroit, Mich. 

Courtright, Jocelyn, 1433 N. Penn., Apt. 608, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cox, Philip W. L., 17 E. 60th St., New York City. 

Cox, W. W., Bureau of Educational Measurements, State Dept, of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Cram, Fred D., 821 Walnut St., Cedar Falls, la, 

Creswell, Mrs. C. M., Supt. of Special Classes, Strong Junior High, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Crewe, Amy C., Baltimore Co. Public Schools, 300 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Crow, Charles S., Dept, of Education, Rutgers College and State Univ. of Now 
Jersey, Now Brunswick, N. J. 

Crowley, James, John Winthrop School, Brookford St., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Cubberley, EUwood P., Leland Stanford Jr., University, Stanford University, 
CaUf. 

Cummins, Robert A., Dept, of Education, Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Cunningham, Resdon J., Bozeman, Mont. 

Dahl, Edwin J,, Prin. of High School, Moorhead, Minn. 

Daughters, Freeman, Univ. of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

Davidson, Percy E., Stanford University, Calif, ^ 

Davis, C. O., 1030 Martin Place, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Davis, Helen, Board of Education, Jackson, Mich. 

Davis, Sheldon E., President, State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 

Deahl, Jasper N., Univ. of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dearmont, Washington S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. 
Deerwester, Frank, State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Hans. 

DeVoss, J. C., Director Bureau of Research, State Teachers College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Dickson, Geo. A., Oceanside, Cal. 

Dickson, J. C., 3235 W. 57th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Didcoct, J. J., Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Doanan, Nina M., Hancock Junior High School, Parmentee St., Boston, Mass. 
Doyle, Mary E., 205 N. Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Dunkelberger, George F., Waynesburg College, Wayncsburg, Pa. 

Dunkle, John L., State Normal School, Towson, Md. 

Dunn, Fannie W., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City, N. Y. 
Earhart, Lida B., Teachers College, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Eby, Frederick, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Eby, Harvey L., 367 No. Reno St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Edgerton, A. H., 414 West 118th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Elliott, Charles H., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Elliott, E. A., 426 N. 10th St., Fredonia, Kan. 

Elliott, Edward C., President, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

EUiott, Lucy C., Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ellis, A. Caswell, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Ellis, C. C., Ph. D. Vice President and Prof, of Education, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Elson, William H., 633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, HI. 

Emmons, P. C., Supt. Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Engelhardt, N. L., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City, N. Y. 
Erickson, Helen, 51st and Wemold Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ernst, Miss L. R., Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

Evans, Albert W., Phillips High School, 39th and Prairie Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Evans, Edna S., 33 Walter St., Salem, Mass. 

Evans, J. E., Iowa State College, Station A, Box 36, Ames, la. 

Evenden, E. S., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City, N. Y. 
Farrand, Max, The Commonwesdth Fund, 1 East 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Farrington, Frederick E., Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 

Feeney, T. L., Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 

Felmley, David, Pres. Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal, 111. 

Finkenbinder, E. O., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, la. 

Finley, Chas. W., The Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Fisher, Annie, Dist. Supt. of Henry Barnard School, Hartford, Conn. 

Fisk, Frank E., Ill Gibson St., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Fitzgibbon, T. F., Muncie, Ind. 

Flanders, J. K., Box 84, Teachers College, New York City, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Walter H., State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Foster, H. H., Head of Educational Dept., Beloit, Wis. 

Fowlkes, John Guy, 121 Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Freeman, Frank N., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Freeman, Stanley P., Principal Central School, Helena, Mont. 

Friese, John F., Manual Arts Dept., St. Cloud Public Schools, St. Cloud, Minn, 
Frizzell, Bonner, Supt. Palestine Public Schools, Palestine, Tex. 

Frost, Norman, Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Gambrill, Bessie Lee, Dept, of Education, Graduate School, Yale Univ., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Gard, Willis L., Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 

Garver, F. M., 3440 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gates, Arthur I., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Gaylord, J. S., School of Speech, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, HI. 

Gee, Etta Q., Plaza Hotel, Chicago, 111. 

Gerry, Henry L., 32 Frye St., Lewiston, Me. 

Geyer, Denton L., Chicago Schools Journal, 68ih St. and Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, HI. 

Gift, Elmer B., Manhattan, Kan. 

Gilland, Thomas M., Supt. Donora Public Schools, Donora, Pa. 

Gilliland, A. E., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Goddard, Henry IL, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Goctch, E. W., 115 E. 15th St., Cedar Falls, la. 

Gosling, Thomas Warrington, Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 
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muir & Hamilton St., Vancouver, B. 0. 
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